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Prison Labour: I 


For many years past the problems of prison labour, and 
especially the improvement of systems of penal administration, 
have been the subject of frequent international discussions. The 
matter was first taken up by the International Prison Commission 
(the Berne Commission). During its last Congress, which was 
held at Prague in 1929, the Berne Commission adopted a draft 
for a Convention providing for international unification of rules 
for penal administration, entitled “ Standard Minimum Rules for 
the Treatment ot Prisoners”.* This draft was submitted to the 
League of Nations, which had had these matters under con- 
sideration since 1930, thanks especially to the efforts cf the 
Howard League for Penal Reform. By a resolution of 30 Decem- 
ber 1930 the Eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations decided 
to transmit the Standard Minimum Rules, for examination and 
report, not only to the Governments of the States Members and 
Non-Members of the League of Nations, but also to various inter- 
national organisations including the International Labour Office. 

Following this resolution the International Labour Office 
drafted a memorandum on such of the problems of prison 
administration as are within its competence (i.e. those relating 
to prison labour) and forwarded it to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations, who set out its conclusions in a Sup- 
plementary Report? submitted to the Twelfth Assembly. 

The Office, however, considered that the memorandum 
was merely an introductory study and that a much more 
detailed investigation was necessary. In accordance with a wish 
expressed by the Assembly, which shared this view, the Office 
decided to continue its study of the question ; it further decided 
that it would be useful to publish the essential parts of the 
memorandum without delay, by way of introduction to the study 
of the complex problem of prison labour, with special reference 
to its international aspects. A further reason for this decision 
was the fact that the wish that wider publicity should be given 









1 Series of League of Nations Publications. IV. Social. 1930. IV. 10. 
2 Document A 25 (a) 1931, IV. 
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to the memorandum had been expressed in various quarters, and 
in particular within the Assembly. 

The resulting article is in two parts. The first, after a brief 
introduction, deals in turn with the legal bases of prison admini- 
stration, and the organisation of labour in prisons, ending with 
an examination of the question of competition between prison 
labour and free labour. The second deals with the working 
conditions of prisoners and the social questions arising from 
them, as well as certain problems connected with assistance for 
liberated prisoners. A final section summarises the questions 
which specially call for further study. 


T A cursory glance the domain of prison administration 

seems to be widely separated from that of social policy. 

More careful examination will show, however, that there are 
numerous points of contact between the two. 

In recent years there has been growing recognition of the 
fact that the causes of crime have often to be sought in bad 
social conditions ; and efforts are being increasingly made to 
prevent crime by appropriate social measures. Such measures 
are of particular importance for those parts of the population 
which are likely to enter upon a criminal career if their social 
conditions are not improved ; this applies in the first place to 
the prison inmates themselves. From the point of view of social 
policy it is therefore necessary to give special attention to 
prisoners. 

The essential element in the penalty of deprivation of liberty, 
in the modern sense, is the requirement that prisoners shall 
work. But wherever human labour is performed in conditions 
of subordination, dangers arise ; and with prison labour these 
conditions and the resulting dangers are pushed to the extreme. 
As a rule the work of prisoners is performed under compulsion. 
Thus a penalty involving the obligation to work may easily 
become the cause of social evils ; it is therefore important to 
bring it within the field of social policy. 

The dangers arising out of rigid subordination in working 
conditions are not confined to the persons directly concerned. 
In particular, industries using free labour may be exposed to 
the competition of prison labour. Since the introduction of the 
system complaints to this effect have in fact been raised by free 
industry in many countries. The substance of these complaints 
is usually that the free worker is compelled to offer his labour 
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on terms similar to those imposed on prisoners, with the result 
that the conditions of free labour tend to approximate to those 
of prison labour, to the detriment of the former. 

As the events of the last few years have shown, complaints 
of this kind are not limited to the national sphere. There is a 
steadily increasing body of opinion that international trade 
suffers from the competition between free and prison labour. 

In these circumstances it will be readily understood that 
international bodies have had to concern themselves with 
questions arising out of prison labour. On all occasions when 
questions of social policy and prison administration have been 
under discussion, two questions have come persistently to the 
fore: working conditions in prisons, and the competition between 
prison labour and free labour. It was found that these two 
questions could not be dealt with separately. The regulation of 
working conditions in prisons is substantially deiermined by the 
prevailing system of prison administration, and this in turn is 
determined by the criminal law. The relations between free 
labour and prison labour vary with the nature and organisation 
of the latter. It is therefore only possible to discuss these two 


questions when all the circumstances are considered in their 
natural interconnection and as a whole. 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE BASES OF PRISON LABOUR 


Relations between Prison Labour and Criminal Law ; 
Penal Systems 


Since prison labour has a close connection with the remainder 
of the penal system and the general provisions of the criminal 
law, a study of the employment of prisoners must be preceded 
by a brief examination of the essential principles on which 
criminal law and prison administration are based. 

During the passage of the centuries the principles on which 
States have acted for the repression of crime have followed the 
general development of civilisation. The period during which 
the primitive notion predominated that the criminal should be 
excluded from society and extirpated was followed by another 
which was satisfied with retaliation limited to inflicting on the 
criminal an injury commensurate to the gravity of his crime. 
It was considered that the prospect of such retaliation would 
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deter both the criminal and other members of the community 
from further crime. This principle was duly observed and often 
led to very great cruelty in carrying out the penalties imposed. 

At the same time the recognition of the principle of deterrence 
represented progress, for from the moment society sought to 
arouse in the evildoer the fear of punishment, and so restrain 
him from committing further crimes, it was waging war not on 
himself but on the causes of crime in him. 

Thus the war on crime entered upon a new phase: the 
prevention of crime by the elimination of its causes. It was to 
the North American Quakers that the earliest application of this 
principle to the treatment of prisoners was due. The new system 
of imprisonment introduced by them at the end of the eighteenth 
century aimed no longer at extirpating the criminal or wreaking 
vengeance upon him, but, ‘by psychological treatment, at rooting 
out his criminal tendencies and proclivities. 

When this result is attained, the criminal can resume his 
place in society. This process is called “ rehabilitation ” ; it is 
precisely the aim of modern penal systems. 

How can the treatment of prisoners be made the instrument 
for their rehabilitation ? John Howard pointed out the import- 
ance of employing prisoners on useful work : “Make men diligent 
and they will be honest.” One hundred and fifty years later 
the German criminal jurist Liszt declared that the essence of 
imprisonment was organised compulsory work, with which it 
would stand or fall. This view was embodied in a number of 
Penal Codes. The draft Minimum Standard Rules drawn up by 
the Berne Commission endorse this view ; No. 4 lays down that 
“the principal aim of the treatment of prisoners should be to 
accustom them to order and work, and to strengthen their moral 
character.” 

Acceptance of the principle of rehabilitation, however, has not 
everywhere led to the abandonment of the earlier principles 
governing the treatment of criminals. Even in countries that in 
the war on crime have adopted the latest and most exemplary 
methods, the old principles often continue to exert their influence; 
even if they have vanished from the criminal law they are still 
applied in prison administration. 

The reason for this is that in most countries the Penal Code 
merely specifies the penalties to be inflicted and outlines the 
nature of each. The details of their enforcement are left to 
the executive. Almost everywhere, therefore, the treatment of 
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prisoners is determined by Administrative Regulations, which for 
the most part are issued not by the central authorities of the 
country, but by subordinate authorities in the form of by-laws, 
service regulations, or guiding principles. The officials who have 
to carry them out are usually left very wide discretion as to 
details, with little possibility of control. Failing uniform statutory 
provisions, their course of action is shaped by their personal 
views on crime and punishment. 

Thus it is still possible for expression to be given to the old 
views that the offender must pay for his offence, that he must 
not be “ well off” in prison, and that the punishment must be 
a deterrent—views often translated into disciplinary punishment 
of doubtful value (dark cells, deprivation of bedding). In the 
matter of labour these views are in many cases responsible for 
measures compelling prisoners to repeat the same useless and 
trying task over and over again. To this class belong two 
mentioned in the appeal of the Howard League’, namely, the 
pushing of wheelbarrows by chained prisoners, and the unpicking 
of articles they have knitted by female prisoners. 

The demand has been put forward in many quarters that such 
after-effects of obsolete legal conceptions should be counteracted 
by statutory regulation in as complete a form as possible of all 
important details of prison administration. In some countries 
steps have already been taken to introduce complete statutory 
regulation. Prison administration has thus been entirely reorgan- 
ised in the last few years in Italy *, Rumania‘, Estonia‘, and 
Victoria ® (Australia). In other countries—e.g. in Germany ‘— 
Bills on prison administration have been introduced. 

The evolution of criminal law and prison administration out- 
lined above has led to the construction of a number of systems 
of prison administration. In order to render the following 
explanations intelligible it will suffice to show the differences 
between these systems in so far as they affect the organisation 
of prison labour. 

The first question in this domain is whether prisoners can 





1 Howarp LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM: An International Convention for 
Prisoners. An Appeal to the League of Nations. London, 1930. 

2 Supplement to Gazzetta Ufficiale, 27 June 1931 (IX). 

3 Monitorul Oficial, 1929, p. 5779 (Act of 27 July 1929). 

4 Riigi Teataja, 1931, p. 165. 

5 Victorian Statutes, 1929, Vol. II, p. 719. 

* Amtlicher Entwurf eines Strafvollzugsgesetzes nebst Begriindung. Berlin, 
1927. 
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work together or only separately in their own cells; in other 
words, whether there should be associated confinement or cel- 
lular confinement. 

Before this question is considered, however, another must be 
settled, to ignore which would be to invite misunderstanding. 
Theories of imprisonment often draw a distinction between 
solitary confinement and cellular confinement : the first denoting 
that the prisoners are permanently separated from one another, 
the second that they are isolated in their cells as a rule, but may 
come together on special occasions, such as open-air exercise, 
instruction, lectures, religious services, etc. 

As regards the effect on the organisation of work there is no 
difference between solitary confinement and cellular confinement 
as above defined, for in both systems each prisoner works alone. 
Consequently any further reference in this report to cellular 
confinement should be taken as including solitary confinement. 

The classical form of cellular confinement is the Pennsylvania 
system, based on the notion that complete isolation of the convict 
should induce reflection and self-reformation. It was introduced 
by the Quakers towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
In its original form (the old Pennsylvania system), which 
excluded all work, it frequently led to lasting mental and moral 
disorders. Not until solitary confinement was combined with 
work (new Pennsylvania system) were less deleterious results 
obtained. The new system made its way into Europe during the 
first half of the nineteenth century." 

Also of American origin is the prototype of the modern 
system of collective detention, the Auburn system, under which 
the prisoners work together during the day and are isolated in 
cells only at night. But all intercourse between them is forbidden, 
and for this reason it is sometimes called the “ silent” system. 
The enforcement of silence is primarily intended to prevent 
beginners in crime from being contaminated by confirmed 
criminals ; but as a rule there have been obstacles in the way of 
strict enforcement. 

An endeavour to avoid these and the other disadvantages of 
the earlier systems was the Irish system, which divides the 
prisoners into various classes, promotion from one class to 





1 On the continent of Europe the example of Pennsylvania was first followed 
by the Swiss Cantons of Geneva and Vaud. Cf. Recueil de documents relatifs a la 
prison pénitentiaire de Genéve ; Geneva, Paris, 1830. 
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another depending upon the earning of conduct marks. The 
sentence begins with cellular confinement, followed by work in 
common with separation at night. In each higher conduct class 
the restrictions on liberty are further relaxed. The last stage is 
detention in an “intermediate prison”, from which the final 
discharge is effected. 

The Irish system, also known as the progressive stage system, 
or simply the progressive system, is the basis of modern prison 
administration. In relation to the employment of prisoners it is 
superior to the systems previously described, for cellular confine- 
ment and the rule of silence have always been hindrances to the 
introduction of educative work in prisons. On architectural 
grounds alone it was impossible to provide each prisoner with a 
cell so large that in it he could do work demanding technical 
equipment of any size. With the cellular system it was also 
difficult for a superintendent to inspect the work ; even if he 
went from cell to cell all day long, it was no easy matter to know 
how the work was getting on. The prisoners, too, could not ask 
the superintendent’s advice as and when the progress of the work 
required, but only when he chanced to be in their cell, perhaps 
when the material had already been spoilt by bad workmanship. 
Thus difficulties which were not easily removable hampered the 
training of prisoners in useful occupations. 

A further drawback was the absence of all emulation among 
the workers, and of the opportunity for the less skilful to learn 
from the more skilful. In this way cellular work could not fail 
to dull the faculties. 

In addition, by the very nature of cellular confinement all 
work outside the prison walls was impossible, the aim being to 
keep the prisoners separate. 

In comparison, confinement in common offered decisive 
advantages for the organisation of work, since it made possible 
the installation of workshops with technical equipment similar 
to that used by free labour. The overseer could supervise the 
work and could be consulted by every prisoner at the right 
moment. The output increased and with it the intelligence and 
interest in their work of overseers and prisoners alike. Ambition 
and the imitative instinct, which formerly, perhaps, had been at 
the bottom of the prisoner’s criminal activities, could be given 
another outlet and usefully applied to the improvement of his 
working capacity. 

The moral dangers threatening not yet hardened criminals 
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were limited by the progressive system, which involves a careful 
classification of prisoners. 

Under this system prison labour would have rapidly developed 
into a social institution of the highest importance leading to 
valuable results if from its very inception it had not had to cope 
with difficulties from outside in the form of the complaints of 
free industry. 


The Organisation of Prison Labour 


In inflicting the penalty of imprisonment the State was 
mainly concerned with the aims of its penal policy, and the 
economic consequences of prison labour were only a secondary 
consideration. The chief preoccupation of free industry, on the 
contrary, was to stem the flow of prison-made goods with the 
object of keeping the markets for its own goods intact, and it 
paid scant attention to whether, in the interests of prison adminis- 
tration, all prisoners could be employed on useful work, and by 
this means their prospects of rehabilitation improved. 

Thus the State and free industry looked at the problem of 
prisqn labour from different angles. The result was a sharp 
conflict of interests : the State felt bound to develop the system 
of prison labour and free industry to resist-the State’s action. 
This conflict could not be resolved so long as the two parties 
maintained their respective positions, but there did seem a pos- 
sibility of narrowing it down if prison labour could be suitably 
organised. Attempts to bring this about date back to the middle 
of the last century. Since that period a number of convict labour 
systems having this object are to be distinguished. 

Not all the systems so adopted achieved their object. Often 
the results seemed to be the reverse of what was just and reason- 
able, and only accentuated the differences between State and 
industry, the latter sometimes going so far as to boycott prison 
labour. Sometimes, however, it was possible to smooth out the 
differences, but then the task of educating the prisoners and 
reinstating them in society was neglected. 

The following pages survey the evolution of the various 
systems of prison labour. 


A. Contract Labour. 


Contract labour is one of the older systems of prison labour ; 
it still exists in some countries. 
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The term denotes systems in which the labour of the prison- 
ers is hired out to private contractors (private persons, 
companies, or associations). These systems comprise : 


(a) The Lease System. This system is based on a contract 
between the State and a contractor, under which the prisoners 
are hired out to the latter, who is often styled the lessee. His 
contractual obligations are the boarding, lodging, clothing, and 
guarding of the prisoners, and the payment of an agreed per 
capita rate, in return for which he acquires the right to employ 
the prisoners for the duration of the contract. In more recent 
years provision has been made in such contracts for periodic 
inspection by State officials. 


(b) The General Contract System. Under this system all the 
prisoners are hired out to a single contractor, but, in contrast to 
the lease system, the State supplies the buildings and the neces- 
sary equipment for housing the prisoners and guards them. For 
the latter purpose the State appoints and pays officials. The 
contractor feeds the prisoners, provides the raw material and 
tools, and pays the State a lump sum. In return the State hands 
over the prisoners’ labour to the contractor. 


(c) The Special Contract System. As under the general 
contract system, the State supplies the buildings and the neces- 
sary equipment for housing the prisoners, but in contrast to that 
system the State retains the whole administration of the prisons. 
The prisoners, individually or in groups, are allotted to the 
contractor, the prison authorities selecting the prisoners in each 
case. The contractor supplies the raw material and tools and his 
agents direct the work, being admitted to the prison for this 
purpose. He pays for the prisoners’ work at daily or piece rates. 
As in the other systems, the whole output belongs to the 
contractor. 


A comparison of the three main forms of contract labour 
suggests the following considerations. 

The prisoner will everywhere and always be subject to more 
rigid subordination than is usual or even admissible with free 
labour. With some forms of contract labour this subordination 
is particularly stringent ; this is especially so for the lease system, 
under which the enforcement of the penalty is largely left to the 
contractor. But the contractor is primarily concerned with the 
interests of his business, and it is more than doubtful whether, 
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under the strong pressure of competition, he will be able to 
concern himself with the reformation of the prisoners. 

In most cases the contractor will have the prisoners’ labour 
at his disposal only for a relatively short time. Since for him 
business interests are the primary consideration, he will use his 
temporary authority to make the greatest possible profit out of 
the prisoners in the shortest possible time. Hence there will be 
some danger of the prisoners being harshly exploited, and so 
suffering lasting physical and other injuries which may be 
prejudicial to their after-prison career. 

As a general rule the contractor has not at his disposal 
organised forces similar to those of the State. He is therefore 
compelled to restrict the prisoner’s freedom far more than the 
State, which has vast administrative resources for the recapture 
of any prisoners who may escape. 

A prisoner’s lot under the lease system may thus be a very 
unenviable one. If, as sometimes happens, leasing is welcomed 
by the prisoners, the cause is very probably fear of solitary 
confinement, disciplinary punishments, and prison diet. It will 
probably not be going too far to conclude that the administration 
of a prison in which such views are held by the inmates has not 
kept pace with the progress of modern penology. 

That it has not yet been possible to eradicate the lease system 
entirely, despite these drawbacks, can be accounted for as follows. 

The system offers considerable financial advantages to the 
State, which is not required to maintain institutions for the 
permanent custody of the prisoners, except those incapable of 
working. All that is needed is accommodation such as police 
stations, where the prisoners can be detained pending their 
transfer to the contractors’ workplaces. Thus the supervisory 
staff can be reduced to the limit required by the relatively small 
number of prisoners noi living out, so that their employment 
and pay do not cause the State much trouble or expenditure. 
The savings in building costs and staff wages under this system 
are therefore considerable. 

For large countries there is another advantage. If it is 
possible to place prisoners with private contractors immediately 
after their conviction by local courts, costly transport to the 
central prisons, with its opportunities for escape, is avoided. In 
South Africa, for example, the long distances make it impossible 
to transfer persons sentenced to short terms of imprisonment to 
large towns where the State could use their labour. It is true 
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that in South Africa the lease system exists in a comparatively 
mild form, for, following the example of the North American 
States—of which Alabama was the first (1884)—attempts have 
been made to counteract the evil effects, both social and penal, 
of the system by introducing State control’; and provision is 
made for the inspection twice a week of the prisoners’ work- 
places by the local authorities. 

The lease system, when combined with State control of work- 
places, closely approximates to the general contract system, 
which was long predominant in French and Italian prison 
administration. 

The latter system allows the State to play a greater part in 
the prison administration than does the lease system. But here 
too the contractor and his staff come between the prison 
authorities and the prisoner. The prisoner is thus exposed to 
two influences: the reformative aims of the State and the 
business interests of the contractor. Their incompatibility 
seriously jeopardises the reformative side of the prison system.* 

Free industry is also decidedly hostile to the general contract 
system. As already explained, here all the inmates of a prison 
are hired out to a contractor. Since they vary widely in age, 
education, and occupation, and consequently in intelligence and 
skill, the contractor is compelled to employ them on easily made 
and cheap mass-production goods. He cannot entrust valuable 
raw material to such a heterogeneous collection, which probably 
contains only a few reliable workers. In consequence, free 
industry holds this system mainly responsible for the disturb- 
ances that are said to be produced by the sale of cheap and 
inferior prison-made goods on the open market. 

For the State the general contract system is more expensive 
than the lease system, since it necessarily entails a considerable 
outlay on the maintenance and guarding of prisoners. 

For the contractor also the system offers fewer advantages 
than the lease system, for his authority is limited by the fact 
that State control is more extensive. 

These circumstances have led to universal condemnation of 
the general contract system, which is now practically a matter 








1 According to the Reports of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, in 1923 the 
lease system no longer existed in the United States. Statements to the contrary 
regarding the States of Kentucky and Louisiana are made by Louis N. Roprnson 
in Should Prisoners Work ? (Chicago, 1931), p. 88, which was received while this 
article was in the press. 

2 SeuTTER: Die Gefdngnisarbeit in Deutschland, p. 54. 
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of history. The special contract system, on the contrary, is still 
common in prison labour. 

From the point of view of modern prison administration, 
aiming at the reformation of the prisoners, this system shows 
no great advantage over the general contract system ; but it 
should not be overlooked that the prison authorities in selecting 
the prisoners for specific jobs are able to take into account 
their capacities, circumstances, and previous occupations. The 
dangers of the presence of a foreman who has no experience of 
the requirements of prison administration are not however 
excluded. And when account is taken of the difficulties likely 
to be experienced by an outside employer in finding a foreman 
who meets all the requirements of prison administration, who 
will not be deterred from his educative work by threats or 
malingering, and who will not be a party to dangerous intrigues, 
it becomes possible to appreciate the drawbacks of the system. 

That this system is still widespread may probably be explained 
as follows. Since all the work is done within the prison precincts, 
the State retains a large measure of control. Further, like the 
other forms of contract labour, it has the advantage of freeing 
the State from all business risks. These are borne by the 
contractor, who can neither return spoilt articles nor claim 
compensation. 

Prussia was the main habitat of the special contract system. 
The “ Principles for the treatment of prisoners” * have paved 

the way for its gradual abolition, section 65 laying down that 
prisoners shall only be employed on work for private contractors 
when it is undertaken on the account of the prison authorities. 
But work on the account of the prison authorities can no longer 
be called contract labour ; rather does it fall within the piece- 
price system or the State management system, as the case 
may be. 

These two terms denote the last two main groups of systems 
remaining to be dealt with. 
































B. The Piece-Price System. 








Under this system the State executes orders for private 
contractors. The work is done by the prisoners under the 














1 The penal system in Germany is regulated by an agreement between the 
individual States : “ Grundsitze fiir den Vollzug der Freiheitsstrafen vom 7. Juni 
1923” (Reichsgeseizblatt, I1, 1923, pp. 263-399). 
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direction of foremen selected, appointed, and paid by the State. 
The contractor supplies the raw material and sometimes the 
tools, which the State undertakes to keep in good repair. The 
contractor pays for the manufactured articles by the piece ; he 
can refuse spoilt articles, in which case the State has to com- 
pensate him for the raw material used. Neither the contractor 
nor his employees come into contact with the prisoners. 

The piece-price system denotes a substantial advance on the 
lease system. Where it is applied the prisoner is under the sole 
supervision and direction of the prison authorities, and no alien 
influence comes between the authorities as teachers and the 
prisoner as learner. By accepting different kinds of work, too, 
greater variety can be introduced into the work without more 
capital being required. 

A disadvantage to the State is the fact that it is responsible 
for the quality of the work done, but this disadvantage is offset 
by an advantage. The State is obliged to employ competent 
foremen who have some knowledge of how to teach others, and 
to train the prisoners to become skilled workers. Where this is 
not done, so much raw material is wasted that the system is 
worked at a loss to the State. 

The system has another drawback. The State does not 
always find a market for the prisoners’ labour, often waiting 
months on end for orders and raw material. If the prisoners 
remain idle for so long, grave harm may be done, for unemploy- 
ment in prison is no less a bane to prisoners than unemployment 
outside is to free workers. It not only endangers the reformative 
work in progress, but also almost inevitably harms the prisoners 
physically and mentally. 

In consequence this system is hardly ever employed alone. 
In most countries in which it is adopted it is combined with 
another, usually the State management system. 


C. The State Management System. 


The remaining system of prison labour, the State manage- 
ment system, has developed from modest beginnings into the 
most promising and most widely approved of all. 

Here the State provides the raw material and tools, and has 
the work done under its own supervisors. It may employ the 
product for its own purposes (State use system), or sell it for 
general consumption (public account system). 
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The State ‘use system of prison labour is the one least 
disturbing to the free labour market. This is especially so when 
work is done for the State which, if it could not be done by 
prison labour, might for financial reasons not be done at all, or 
at any rate not at that particular time. Such work is the 
construction or maintenance of prisons, roads, public parks, 
bridges, breakwaters, dykes, and other public works. Wide use 
is made of prison labour for these purposes in the United States, 
where what is called the “ public works and ways system” is 
even spoken of as a new variety among systems of prison labour. 
The clearing of waste land and other agricultural operations can 
also be undertaken. 

One of the chief applications of the State management system 
is the supply of articles needed by public departments. Where 
the prisoners are allowed to work for officials and employees 
of the prison administration, which is not infrequently the case 
with this system, corruption is difficult to avoid. Even threats 
of severe punishment have not always been effective in combat- 
ing this evil. 

The application of the State management system postulates 
the mnvestment of capital. Where it is to be introduced, the 
necessary money must first be found, a condition which often 
places difficulties in the way of its introduction. There are, 
however, States in which it is the only form of prison labour 
employed. This is so in some of the United States (New York 
and others), and also in Belgium, where on 31 March 1931 the 
Chamber of Deputies voted a credit of two and a half million 
francs for the creation of an autonomous Prison Labour Adminis- 
tration (Régie du travail pénitentiaire). 

The State management system is very often combined with 
the piece-price system, the prisoners working on the State’s 
account until private orders come in, when they change over to 
piece work. This combination is in the interests of prison 
administration, as it keeps the prisoners constantly employed. 
It is found, among other places, in several of the North American 
States. 

As soon as the administration manufactures articles for public 
consumption, free industry complains of disturbance to the 
market. Whether this complaint is well founded will be 
examined later. 

There is another question that calls for notice here. During 
the discussions at the Fourteenth Session of the International 














Labour Conference (1930), which adopted a Draft Convention 
on forced or compulsory labour, the question arose of the 
dividing line between prison labour and forced labour. After a 
jong debate the Committee dealing with the matter reached the 
following definition of forced labour : 

For the purpose of this Convention the term “ forced or compulsory 
labour ” shall mean all work or service which is exacted from any 


rson under the menace of any penalty and for which the said person 
as not offered himself voluntarily. 


_The term does not however include, inter alia {Article 2 (c)) : 


(c) any work or service exacted from any person as a consequence 
of a conviction in a court of law, provided that the said work or service 
is carried out under the supervision and control of a public authority 
and that the said person is not hired to or placed at the disposal 
of private individuals, companies or associations. 

In this form the definition was adopted by the Conference. 

If these provisions of the Forced Labour Convention are 
compared with the foregoing survey of systems of prison labour, 
it will be seen that they have in view practices found in some 
of the systems described. This is especially true of all systems 
under which the prisoners are hired out to private contractors. 

Whether a given system falls under the Forced Labour 
Convention cannot be decided without thorough investigation of 
the particular case, for, as shown above, the actual practice 
varies widely from country to country. 

Apart from this, however, in any subsequent proposals for 
international regulations on the treatment of prisoners, due 
regard must be paid to the relevant provisions of the Draft 
Convention on forced or compulsory labour. 


Prison Labour and Free Labour 


No question connected with prison labour has been so much 
discussed as the effect of prison-made goods on the free market. 
In industrial and commercial circles there are frequent references 
to the unfair competition of prisons with free industry. Most 
prison authorities, however, are of opinion that no serious com- 
petition of this kind exists. 

Industrialists base their contention on the following argu- 
ments. Prison workshops produce under more favourable 
commercial conditions than free industry ; the prison authorities 
are not obliged to pay the wages usual in free industry ; they are 
provided with capital free of interest by the State; they can 
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therefore successfully underbid free industry. In addition, they 
have at their disposal means of enforcing discipline which are 
unknown to free industry. 

Handicrafts, it is said, are particularly affected by this 
competition, for the prisons flood the market with articles of 
general consumption at low prices, while the handicraftsman is 
obliged to supply high-class goods, and customers are misled by 
the difference in price. These circumstances are said to have 
caused the ruin of numerous undertakings and even the total 
disappearance of certain industries (for instance, book-binding 
and basket-making in Germany). 

Prison authorities reply to these arguments by pointing out 
the comparative insignificance of prison labour. For instance, 
Mr. Novelli’, Director-General of the Italian prisons, gives the 
following figures for 1930 for the Kingdom of Italy : 


Industrial group Free workers Prison workers 
Total 13,007,147 9,661 
Agriculture and horticulture 9,893,576 1,487 
Textiles 373,206 665 
Printing, lithography, book-binding, typefounding 54,271 126 


For the industries comprised in the last group figures for 
some other countries are also available : Japan, prisoners occupied 
on printing work, 749 ; Prussia, printers and book-binders work- 
ing in prisons, 400 ; United States, prisoners occupied on printing 
work in the State prisons, 511. 

These figures, too, are often compared with the number of 
free workers in the industry in question ; such comparisons have 
led to the conclusion that prison competition is insignificant. 

Another argument is used to justify this opinion. The 
prisoners, it is said, were workers before their conviction and 
were often engaged in the same occupation as they pursue in 
prison ; they can therefore neither compete unfairly with free 
industry nor upset production conditions. 

Whatever the weight of these arguments may be, one 
important consideration is obviously omitted. Prison production 
cannot be compared simply with the industry of a country as a 
whole ; the economic interests of the locality or the region must 
be borne in mind, and the production of neighbouring countries 
must also be brought into the comparison. 

The evidence at present available does not permit a definite 
decision on the question of competition. Presumably, however, 








1 Cf. Novetui: “Il lavoro dei detenuti’’, in Revista di Diritto penitenziario, 
Ist year, p. 470. 
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among the results of an enquiry into the question the following 
considerations would have to find a place : 


(1) Prison labour may become dangerous for free industry 
as a result of local concentration. Under normal conditions 
prison production never amounts to more than a very small 
proportion of the total production of a whole country, but 
matters are very different when the boundaries of the area 
containing the prison are contracted. For instance, if a prison 
containing 1,000 prisoners capable of working is near a town 
with 10,000 free workers, and floods the ordinary market of the 
town with its products, the competition may be serious. 

(2) Another danger is the concentration of prison labour on 
one industry. A review of the work done in prisons in different 
countries shows that there are certain typical occupations— 
generally work which is easy to learn and cheap to carry out— 
which are found in almost all prisons. If prison labour is 
concentrated on some—and a fortiori on one—of these industries, 
the result may be a considerable disturbance of the economic 
system. The fact that in modern Russia the bricks produced by 
correctional establishments represent 50 per cent. of the total 
brick production of the country shows that such occurrences are 
not impossible.’ 

(3) Political geography offers another possibility of com- 
petition between prison labour and free industry. Where large 
and small States are neighbours, the production of the prisons of 
a larger State may be a serious danger to the economic balance 
of a smaller one. The United States National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labour, for instance, felt bound to point out 
that it regarded prison work in Russia as endangering the 
industry of the Scandinavian countries. The possibility of 
similar dangers arising in other parts of the world must also be 
envisaged. 

These three sources of danger may also be combined in 
various ways, and their action is then particularly strong. 
A detailed investigation of the facts as they now stand seems 
to be an indispensable preliminary to any international regula- 
tions for prison labour. The Howard League for Penal Reform 
also proposed such an investigation in the supplement to its 
memorandum of 1930 on the international aspects of penal 
administration. 





1 Cf. E. Scurrwinprt : Les Prisons en U.R.S.S. Paris, 1929. 
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Without expressing a definitive opinion on this point, it seems 
useful to mention here the measures taken in different countries 
to obviate the danger of competition between prison labour and 


free labour. 


(1) Measures against local concentration. In Germany (Prus- 
sia) the sale of prison-made goods within a radius of ten kilo- 
metres of the prison is prohibited by an Order. The same Order 
instructs the prison authorities, when deciding what work is to 
be undertaken, to give the preference to contracts whose products 
may be sold throughout the whole country if possible and not 
in a certain district only. 

In Switzerland and Italy attempts have been made, with the 
same object in view, to distribute prisoners as widely as possible 
over all parts of the country. There are no very large prisons 
left in these countries ; the largest in Italy, that of Civita Vecchia, 
accommodates 750 prisoners. The rarity of complaints against 
the competition of prison labour in these two countries is no 
doubt largely due to this policy of small and widely scattered 
prisons. 


(2) Measures against concentration on one industry. The 
introduction of the greatest possible number of kinds of occupa- 
tion seems to be a suitable way of preventing concentration on 
a single industry. This method is perfectly consistent with the 
objects of prison administration. Representatives of almost every 
occupation are usually to be found in a batch of prisoners. 
If, in assigning them to work, the authorities take their individual 
capacities into account—as is provided in the criminal law and 
the rules of penal procedure in many countries as well as in the 
Standard Minimum Rules of the Berne Commission—this at once 
requires the introduction of many kinds of occupation. 


Objections to such measures have often been raised on the 
ground that the organisation of a prison does not permit the 
prisoners to be employed on a large number of different kinds 
of work. There are however conceivable ways of distributing 
prison labour over various occupations in which it will not 
compete unfairly with free industry. The most important of 
these is outside work. 

Outside work consists in the employment of prisoners outside 
the prison precincts, in particular on agricultural and horti- 
cultural work for the needs of the prison itself, and also on 
occasion on the clearing of waste land. 
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The new Italian Penal Code gives particular attention to this. 
It does not however attach exactly the same meaning to the term 
“outside work ” (lavoro all’ aperto) as do the prison systems in 
some other countries. While the ordinary meaning of this 
expression is work in the open air (lavoro all’ aria aperta) in 
which prison discipline is maintained, the new Italian Code 
provides instead for a system of supervision which is less irksome 
to the prisoner." The result is a system approaching that of 
penal Jabour without imprisonment described in a later section of 
this article. The German Bill of 1927 contains a similar provision. 

For outside work in this sense of the term the Italian prison 
authorities have at their disposal seven agricultural labour 
colonies, in which handicraftsmen, clerks, mechanics and persons 
of other occupations can also be employed. The employment of 
prisoners in these colonies is an attempt to divert prison labour 
from the dangerous course of mass production of low-priced 
articles, without sacrificing the interests of the penal system. 

It must not however be overlooked that the employment of 
prisoners on agricultural work is interrupted during the winter 
months, especially in countries with a severe climate. In Canada, 
for instance, which has agricultural labour colonies on a large 
scale, it is rarely possible to find employment during the winter 
for all prisoners who are capable of working. 

(3) Measures against international competition. The growth 
of competition inside a country between prison labour and free 
industry has more than once given rise to the idea of dumping 
the products of the prisons in foreign countries. In self-defence 
the latter have prohibited the importation of any products 
manufactured in prisons or by prisoners. In the United States, 
for instance, section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930 provides as 
follows: “ All goods, wares, articles, and merchandise mined, 
produced or manufactured wholly or in part in any foreign 
country by convict labour . . . shall not be entitled to entry at 
any of the ports of the United States.” The same section 
empowers the Secretary of the Treasury to issue regulations for 
the application of these principles. 

In accordance with these provisions the Secretary of the 
Treasury issued the following regulations” : 


_ If... upon complaint of American manufacturers, . . , representa, 
tives of American labour organisations, or other interested persons- 





1 Cf. Nove.ui: loc. cit., p. 581. 
2 Treasury Decision 44385 of 24 November 1930. 
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or upon his own initiative, the Commissioner of Customs ascertains 
that convict labour is used in any locality in a foreign country in the 
mining, production, or manufacture of any class of merchandise, 
he shall, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, publish 
a finding to that effect. Any merchandise of that class imported . . . 
from that locality shall be . . . prohibited . . . unless the importer 
establishes . . . that the merchandise was not mined, produced, or 
manufactured, wholly or in part, by convict labour. 


This led to the prohibition of the import of lumber and 
pulpwood—and articles manufactured from such goods—originat- 
ing in the following localities in European Russia: the Kola 
Peninsula (including the Murman Coast), the Karelian Auto- 
nomous Republic, the Northern Area, and the Zyryan (Komi) 
Autonomous Area. 

But the question of competition between prison labour and 
free labour in an area consisting of several States forming a 
single customs unit—e.g. the United States—cannot be settled in 
this way. A number of the American States prohibited the sale 
of prison-made goods. But it was not possible to exclude prison 
products coming from other States in this way, as this would be 
in contravention of the principle of the freedom of trade within 
the Union. The question now was whether a particular State could 
be compelled to accept within its boundaries goods which its 
own citizens would not be permitted to buy or sell under similar 
circumstances. The matter was settled by the passing of a 
Federal Act (the Hawes Cooper Law of 1929) *, giving each State 
the right to apply its own legislation to prison-made goods 
coming from other States, and so to prevent them from being 
imported, worked up, or sold. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the above 
survey of the measures taken or proposed in various countries. 

The best method of obviating the danger of local concentra- 
tion of prison labour is to avoid very large prisons. 

The Standard Minimum Rules of the Berne Commission 
pronounce against very small prisons. This principle deserves 
full acceptance, for in such establishments reformative work is 
impossible. This pronouncement has already been referred to in 
the memorandum addressed to the League of Nations by the 
International Criminal Law Association *, which at the same time 
expresses the wish that very large prisons should also be avoided. 





1 This Act is to come into operation on 1 January 1934. 
2 Cf. Roux: Observations présentées a la Société des Nations au sujet d'un 
Ensemble de Régles pour le traitement des prisonniers, p. 8. Paris, 1930. 
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The reasons given are worthy of notice. Very large prisons 
(with more than 1,000 inmates) may be efficient production 
units, but the prisoner sinks to the level of a mere number and 
the authorities cannot exercise a reformative influence. It is 
also of interest that the International Prisons Congress, at its 
session in London in 1925, adopted a resolution declaring 500 to 
be the maximum number of persons who should be imprisoned 
in one establishment, on the ground that if this number is 
exceeded it is impossible to apply individual reformative treat- 
ment to each prisoner. This requirement was not included in 
the Berne Standard Minimum Rules. 

It will be seen from the above that the recommendations 
made by the International Criminal Law Association in its 
memorandum and by the International Prisons Congress in its 
London resolution, which are based on considerations of penal 
policy, are also in line with the demands of industrial policy. 
The dangers of prison competition might perhaps be effectively 
diminished if an international agreement were to pronounce 
against the erection of very large prisons. 

The need for avoiding the concentration of prison labour on 
certain industries might also be suggested when drafting rules for 
international use. In particular, it might be considered whether 
outside work should not be recommended as a suitable means of 
avoiding undesirable competition. 

From this standpoint, however, definite regulations cannot be 
laid down until detailed investigation of the conditions of prison 
production has provided fuller information than is yet available 
as to the facts determining the competition between prison labour 
and free labour. At present it is impossible to compare the yield 
of prison production in the various States with that of free 
industry because various States and prisons calculate the former 
in quite different ways. In some countries, for instance, these 
calculations are based on the total number of prisoners, includ- 
ing persons awaiting trial; in others, only on the number of 
prisoners actually engaged in production. It will be difficult to 
judge the degree of competition between free labour and prison 
labour, whether within or between States, until the necessary 
uniformity has been attained in the statistics of prison produc- 
tion. This point must not be disregarded in any subsequent 
investigation of the question. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RULES AND THE PRACTICE OF RECRUITING 
AND PLACING 


In this section of the article the various phases of the complex 
operation of recruiting will be discussed, followed by an account 
of the process of placing, which includes the whole process of 
conveying the worker to his place of employment. Incidentally, 
the standard contract regulating the conditions of work of Polish 
seasonal workers in Germany will be analysed. The article will 
conclude with a few words on repatriation and some figures 
showing the volume of the migration movements under 
discussion. 


Recruiting 


The question of recruiting is not mentioned in the Treaty, 
beyond the statement in Article 1 that the public employment 
exchanges in Poland and the competent authorities in Germany 
—i.e. the German Central Office for Workers (Deutsche Arbeiter- 
zentrale)—are alone authorised to recruit Polish agricultural 
workers for employment in Germany. The methods of recruiting 
are specified in a Supplementary Agreement of the same date as 
the Treaty. The three chief phases of the operation are the 
fixing of the annual quota, the preparations for recruiting, and 
the selection and engagement of the workers. 





1 For the first part of this article cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXV, 
No. 2, Feb. 1932, pp. 213-235. 
At the moment of going to press information has been received that the German 
Government, as was anticipated in the introductory note to this article, has decided 
to suspend all immigration of seasonal agricultural workers for 1932. 
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Fixing the Quota. 


This operation falls into three parts: (1) by a procedure to 
be described later, Germany determines each year the amount 
of Polish labour required for agricultural purposes during the 
coming season; (2) this estimate, accompanied by proposals 
for the geographical distribution of the quota over the various 
recruiting areas in Poland, is communicated to the Polish 
authorities for their consideration ; (3) an annual conference of 
representatives of the competent authorities in both countries 
finally decides on the size of the quota and its distribution. 


The operation of fixing the provisional quota (the number 
proposed by the German to the Polish authorities) serves at the 
same time for the granting of the permits which, as we have 
already seen, the German law obliges every employer who wishes 
to employ foreign labour to obtain. In other words, only 
employers who have applied for and received permission may 
employ Polish agricultural workers, and the quota proposed is 
the total required to meet recognised needs. 


The method of fixing the quota is as follows. Early in 
October the employers are asked to submit to the public employ- 
ment exchanges (Arbeitsdmter), before the end of the month, 
their applications for permission to employ foreign workers. 
Each application must be accompanied by a statement covering 
the following points: (1) the number of foreign workers 
required ; (2) the number of German and foreign workers 
employed during the previous season ; (3) the number of workers 
who remained at the place of employment during the winter with 
a residence certificate; (4) the area (with particulars of the 
various crops) which the employer had under cultivation 
previously and the area which he intends to cultivate during the 
coming season ; (5) the number of dwellings occupied by German 
and foreign agricultural workers and the number of vacant 
dwellings. These applications are first examined by a joint 
committee chosen from the board of management of the 
competent employment exchange, which verifies, on the spot if 
necessary, the information supplied by the various employers. 
The main criteria by which this committee is guided in coming 
to a decision are: the area under different crops, the nature of 
the crops (with special attention to the needs of sugar-beet 
cultivation), housing conditions, and the state of the local labour 
market. 
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After this preliminary examination by the local or regional 
employment exchanges, the applications are submitted to the 
higher authority, the State Employment Office (Landesarbeits- 
amt), whose competence extends over a wide area. The procedure 
before this body is the same ; it takes decisions on applications 
which are doubtful or have been rejected by the lower body, and, 
with due regard for the state of the wider labour market it has 
to deal with, fixes the total number of applications for foreign 
labour for the district within its competence. 

The figures thus fixed are then transmitted to the Federal 
Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment 
Insurance, where they are examined by a Technical Agricultural 
Committee composed of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and of workers in agriculture. The report of this 
Committee is submitted to the Federal Ministry of Labour, which 
takes the final decision with the approval of the Federal Council 
(Reichsrat), whose duty it is to consider the political aspects of 
the proposed recruiting.’ 

As will be seen in the account of the preparations for 
recruiting, the whole procedure is then reversed so as to allocate 
to each employer the number of foreign workers for whom he 
is authorised to apply for the coming season. 

The chief factor taken into consideration by the German 
authorities at the various stages of this process is the state of 
the national labour market. Their agreed policy is to meet the 
needs of agriculture as far as possible with German labour and 
to authorise the employment of foreign workers only as far as 
absolutely necessary. It is part of this policy of restricting the 
immigration of foreign workers that the proposed quota is only 
an estimate of the probable needs and in no way binds the 
authorities or individual employers to use the whole of the quota 
assigned to them. On the contrary, before actually recruiting 
foreign workers up to the authorised limit, the Central Office 
ascertains exactly how far it is possible to employ foreign 
agricultural workers who are already resident in the country 
under exemption certificates. The number of these workers, a 
list of whom is kept by the Central Office, was estimated at 
30,000 at the beginning of 1930, but the majority of them are in 
regular employment and are therefore not available for seasonal 


work. 





1 The total quota of foreign agricultural workers authorised by this procedure 
was 125,400 in 1929 and 106,000 in 1930. 
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A further measure taken by the German authorities with the 
aim of adjusting the number of foreign workers actually recruited 
to seasonal fluctuations of the labour market was the issue in 
1929 of regulations prohibiting employers who are authorised to 
employ foreign agricultural workers from engaging the whole of 
their quota at once. They must do so in two stages, 60 per cent. 
of the quota before 15 April and the remaining 40 per cent. after 
that date." This measure, which aims at reserving all possible 
openings for German workers who may become available as a 
result of fluctuations of the labour market, has, in the present 
writer’s opinion, the defect of very much complicating the actual 
operations of recruiting. This point will be referred to again 
later. 

The procedure described above applies to the recruiting of all 
foreign agricultural workers, and the quota ultimately fixed by 
the Ministry of Labour represents the total number of nationals 
of States with which Germany has concluded treaties and from 
which it proposes to recruit seasonal agricultural workers for the 
coming season. It is at this point in the procedure that the 
Central Office for Workers comes into action as the executive 
authority for recruiting ; a few words must therefore be said on 
its activities. 

It has already been seen? that this institution, which was 
originally private and represented employers only, was gradually 
granted public functions which now make it a semi-official body. 
It is entitled to collect fixed fees from the employers who make 
use of its services so as to cover its expenses, but its rules do 
not allow it to work for profit. 

Its functions include: (1) the recruiting and placing of 
foreign agricultural workers, in which it has a monoply under 
the Order of 19 October 1922°%; (2) the placing, in collaboration 
with the public exchanges, of itinerant agricultural workers of 
German nationality ; (3) the issue of identity cards to seasonal 
workers * and of exemption certificates to foreign agricultural 
workers who are authorised to reside in Germany; (4) the 
management of the vocational rehabilitation school at Flieger- 





1 Cf. on this point, “ Erster Bericht der Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung 
und Arbeitslosenversicherung ’’, in Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1929, No. 6, pp. 17 et seq. 
2 See the Historical Survey in the first part of this article (pp. 222 et seq.). 

3 Ibid., p. 226. 

‘ The system of identity cards, which will be dealt with later in connection 
with placing, is not quite the same in every part of Germany. Its abolition has 
been under consideration by the German authorities. 
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horst, where every year a certain number * of unemployed young 
industrial workers are trained for agricultural work. In addition 
to these tasks it has various other duties which are to some 
extent part of recruiting and placing operations in the wider 
sense, and which result from the application of the migration 
treaties concluded by Germany : the reception and inspection of 
immigrants, the organisation and supervision of their transport 
from the frontier to their place of employment and back, the 
inspection of their places of employment, and, within certain 
limits, the settlement of disputes. 

As the executive authority for recruiting and placing, the 
Central Office for Workers begins its operations as soon as the 
annual quota of foreign workers has been fixed by the competent 
authorities. This quota is communicated to it as a gross figure ; 
that is to say, it is not divided up among the different countries 
from which agricultural labour is to be recruited. It is left to 
the Central Office to determine the share of each of the foreign 
States with which Germany has concluded migration treaties ; 
it does this on the basis of the applications for workers, which 
have to be submitted to it early in December by employers 
authorised to engage foreign workers, and also on the basis of 
its general knowledge of the requirements of German agriculture. 

This first phase of the initial operation, the fixing of the 
quota, is a purely German matter. 

The second stage is the consultation of the competent 
authorities in the emigration country. Section 1 of the Sup- 
plementary Agreement to the German-Polish Treaty of 24 Nov- 
ember 1927 stipulates that during December of each year the 
German Central Office for Workers shall inform the Polish 
Emigration Office, which is the competent authority in Poland, 
of the probable number of Polish agricultural workers, classified 
by sex and by age (adults or young persons), whom it is 
proposed to recruit during the coming year. This notification 
also states how the demand is distributed over the different parts 
of Germany and how the Central Office proposes to distribute 
its recruiting activities over the various possible districts of 
Poland. On the basis of the general state of the national labour 
market and of the special circumstances of each recruiting zone, 
a point which will be discussed later, the Polish Emigration 
Office examines the composition and distribution of the proposed 





1 About 1,800 in 1929. 
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quota. Within three weeks of receiving the German figures it 
informs the Central Office of any changes proposed by the Polish 
authorities, either in the total or in its distribution over the 
various recruiting areas. 

It is at this point, within a fortnight after the Emigration 
Office has submitted the Polish counter-proposals and generally 
about the end of January, that the final stage is reached in the 
procedure for fixing the quota. This is the final agreement as 
to the quota, the districts in which it will be recruited, and the 
districts in which it will be employed. This last item, namely, 
the distribution of the recruited workers throughout Germany, 
deserves special attention. It is easy to understand that Poland, 
in view of its anxiety for its own labour market and the possible 
effect of even the temporary emigration of large numbers of 
agricultural workers, should wish to have full control of the 
distribution of these emigrants as regards their place of origin. 
But at first sight it is not so clear why Poland should have 
to be consulted with regard to the distribution over German 
territory of its nationals whose temporary departure it has 
authorised. It might be thought that, since the German-Polish 
Treaty provides for general equality of treatment and stipulates 
the conditions to be satisfied by Polish workers’ dwellings, the 
question of the actual distribution of its nationals in different 
parts of Germany would be of no special interest to the Polish 
authorities. But these conditions, although theoretically the 
same everywhere, sometimes are not so in fact, or at any rate do 
not satisfy the Polish authorities. When this occurs—and it is 
generally at the annual conference for fixing the quota that the 
question arises—Poland may even prohibit all recruiting for a 
certain area until the circumstances causing this decision have 
changed. 

In spite of its apparent complexity, this procedure for fixing 
the annual quota seems in practice to give satisfactory results, 
and to enable the authorities in both countries to take full 
account of the state of the labour market, which is an essential 
element in any migration movement. The only difficulties which 
arise are perhaps due to the fact that the more or less constant 
distribution of the annual contingent among certain districts of 
Poland tends to create or to maintain a class of what may be 
called professional seasonal emigrants. The restrictive policy of 
the German Government in recent years has reduced the total 
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quota, but its proportional distribution over the different 
recruiting centres has remained approximately the same. This 
geographical localisation of migration movements—there is locali- 
sation for both the point of departure and the destination of the 
migrants—must be mainly ascribed to the tradition and acquired 
habits of Polish workers and their German employers. It must 
be recognised, however, that in some respects the constitution of 
traditional emigration centres, especially in a seasonal movement 
such as this, may have grave disadvantages for the country from 
which the workers come, and the Polish Government has from 
the outset endeavoured to combat this danger, to whicl. further 
reference will be made later. 


Preparations for Recruiting. 


The preparations for recruiting consist of two separate but 
simultaneous operations in Germany and in Poland. 

We have seen that after the quota of foreign agricultural 
workers is finally settled in Germany by the Ministry of Labour, 
the procedure is then reversed: the Ministry of Labour com- 
municates the approved figure to the Federal Institution for 
Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance which 
distributes the quota, according to the applications for workers 
submitted by agricultural employers, over the various districts of 
Germany. A “ district” in this sense means the territory within 
the competence of a State Employment Office (Landesarbeits- 
amt). *. 

When this distribution is complete, each State Employment 
Office is informed of the quota which has been allocated to it 
and which it must divide up according to the applications sub- 
mitted to it by each local employment exchange (Arbeitsamt). 
These exchanges then inform the individual employers who asked 
for permission to employ foreign labour of the number of foreign 
workers for whom they may apply. 

At this point direct contact is established between the 
employer and the Central Office for Workers. The employer 





1 For statistical data see below, pp. 366-367. 

2 It is interesting to note in this connection that while the bulk of the foreign 
agricultural workers go every year to the same districts — central Germany, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg — there is not one of the thirteen districts 
into which Germany is divided for purposes of placing in which agriculture can do 
without foreign seasonal workers. 
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who has been granted an authorisation instructs the Central 
Office to recruit foreign workers for him within the limits of his 
quota. He is not obliged to engage the whole of his quota at 
once, and indeed, as was mentioned above, recent regulations 
prohibit him from doing so. 

Each application must be accompanied by a standard contract 
signed by the employer. The text of this contract was drawn up 
by the Joint Technical Agricultural Committee attached to the 
Federal Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance ; the model for it forms an annex to the German- 
Polish Treaty, and was approved by both Governments. The 
contract, whose terms will be analysed in connection with the 
engagement procedure, may be individual, i.e. referring by name 
to individuals whom the employer is supposed to know and to 
have had already in his service, or it may be numerical, merely 
stating the number of foreign workers required and the nature of 
the work to be performed, and leaving the Central Office to 
select the workers in accordance with the procedure laid down 
in the Treaty. Although it is difficult to think of any other 
alternative, neither method is free from practical difficulties, as 
will be seen later. 

No application for recruiting is considered unless it comes 
from an employer who is authorised to employ foreign labour 
and unless the Central Office has assured itself, by enquiry on 
the spot, that the dwellings in which the workers will be housed 
satisfy the moral and hygienic conditions specified in the Treaty. 
Each application must be accompanied by the fees which the 
Central Office is authorised to charge to cover its expenses. 
These fees per worker are as follows : 


(1) Registration 1 mark 


(2) Administrative expenses (post, telegraph, expenses at 
place of engagement, food for emigrants at frontier 
offices, etc.) 5 marks 


(83) Propaganda, travelling expenses of agents of the 
ntral Office, etc. 8 marks 


(4) Permit fee 8 marks 


In addition to these fixed fees there are the travelling expenses 
of the recruited worker from the frontier to his destination. The 
fees under (2) and (3) above are increased by 1 mark per worker 
if the application is submitted after 1 March, and by 2 marks 
if it is submitted after 15 April. 
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The first task of the Central Office is to decide how far the 
applications submitted to it can be met from the supply of 
foreign labour resident in the country under exemption certi- 
ficates. After coming to an agreement with the Polish authorities 
as to the amount and distribution of the quota, it gets into 
direct touch with the Polish employment exchanges concerned, 
which it notifies of the number of workers it proposes to recruit 
in the area controlled by each exchange. 

On the Polish side, the initial operation is the registration 
without charge of would-be emigrants by the authorities of rural 
communes in the districts in which the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare has authorised recruiting. The communes register 
all who wish to emigrate for the season, with the following 
exceptions: (1) persons not of Polish nationality ; (2) persons 
liable for military service and soldiers on leave; (3) persons 
who are not agriculturists or who are suspected of wishing to 
go to Germany for some purpose other than agricultural work ; 
(4) persons incapable of working on account of old age. 
invalidity, or pregnancy; (5) unaccompanied young women ; 
(6) members of families with children unable to work. 

The registration forms, which are filled up by the mayor 
of each commune, must contain full personal particulars of each 
individual and an exact statement, certified by the communal 
authorities, of his landed and personal property and that of 
his parents. They are drawn up in the month of January, 
generally in duplicate; one copy is kept by the commune, 
and the other is sent to the regional employment exchange, 
which eliminates all candidates whose family or financial 
situation fails to justify their emigration. Workers specified by 
name in contracts from Germany are automatically registered 
by the communal authorities, who inform them of the place and 
date of the recruiting operations. All other candidates are 
registered as they apply and are given a serial number. Within 
the limits of the quota for each commune preference is given : 
(1) to persons with no means who were resident in Germany 
between 1919 and 1925 and who, as a result of the German-Polish 
Treaty, have been returned to the seasonal movement; (2) to 
agricultural workers who own no land: (3) to owners of 
holdings run at a loss who belong to large families ; (4) to other 
owners of holdings run at a loss. The owners of holdings which 
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provide a living for their families are registered only if the 
quota for the commune is not complete. 

It is on the basis of this collective registration* that the 
Ministry, together with the Emigration Office, examines the 
quota proposed by the German authorities and its distribution. 
When agreement is reached, the Emigration Office, acting on 
behalf of the Ministry, assigns to each district its share of the 
total emigration quota authorised. The public employment 
exchange, in consultation with the district authorities, is then 
responsible for dividing up this number among the various rural 
communes. In this process there is a fixed element, the indi- 
vidual contracts, and a variable element, the numerical contracts 
that mention not names but merely a number. So long as 
the Polish authorities accept the system of individual contracts ’*, 
they can influence the geographical distribution of emigration 
only for the contracts in which no names are mentioned. The 
system of individual contracts means that in some districts 
emigration is recurrent and is almost a recognised profession ; 
the effects on the whole of a district where this occurs are such 
as largely to paralyse the efforts of the Polish authorities to 
arrive at a better geographical and social distribution of emi- 
gration, the more so as it is generally to the interest of the 
German employers that the origin and quality of the workers 
recruited for them should remain the same year after year. 

This practice and the tradition it tends to establish have led 
to the geographical localisation of emigration already referred 
to, which must now be considered in more detail. The statistics 
of the distribution of Polish emigrants by Department of origin 
show that between 70 and 80 per cent. every year are recruited 
in the central and eastern Departments (formerly Russian 
Poland), while the southern and western Departments (formerly 
Galicia and German Poland) have between them provided only 
from about 16 to 30 per cent. of the total. The following table 
shows the figures for the years 1927 to 19303: 





1 Cf. Circular of the Polish Emigration Office of 23 January 1929. 

2 These contracts are expressly mentioned in section 6 of the Supplementary 
Agreement. 

* The figures for the years 1927-1928 are taken from Ruziewicz: op. cit., 
p. 114; those for 1930 are provisional. 
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Origin of emigrants | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 





100% | 100% | 100% | 100% | 








| 
| Total seasonal emigration to Germany 68,779 | 85,375 | 86,905 | 72,000 
| 


Central and eastern Departments (for- | 56,665 | 66,805 | 62,445 50,125 | 
mer Russian Poland) 78.4% | 78.4% | 72.3% rw | 





Southern Department (former Austrian 4,542 7,995 | 18,061 | 14,800 
Poland) 6.6% | 9.3% | 14.7% | 20.5% | 














Western Department (former German 7,432 | 10,421 9,655 7,075 
Poland) 10.8% | 12.2% | 110% | 9.9% 
| 




















While this table arranged by Departments in itself shows 
the concentration of emigration in certain areas, a classification 
by districts, which are much more homogeneous units from the 
economic point of view, shows vividly the degree to which loca- 
lisation is carried. It will be found that the majority of the 
emigrants (70 per cent. in 1928, 66 per cent. in 1929, and nearly 
60 per cent. in 1930) come from a relatively small area, repres- 
enting only 5.1 per cent. of Polish territory and with a popu- 
lation representing 6.5 per cent. of the total. This area includes 
almost the whole of the Department of Lodz and the district 
of Czestochowa in the Department of Kielce, both of which 
border on Germany. In 1928 the seasonal emigration to Ger- 
many took 3.3 per cent. of its total population and 4.2 per cent. 
of its rural population.’ The effect appears to have been parti- 
cularly acute in the districts of Wielun and Czestochowa : the 
former supplied 23,152 emigrants in 1928, 22,006 in 1929, and 
17,000° in 1930, constituting about 10 or 12 per cent. of its 
total population; the latter supplied 9,797 in 1928, 8,497 in 
1929, and over 5,000 in 1930, or between 5 and 7 per cent. of its 
population. 

It can easily be understood that this concentration of the 
migration movement in a relatively small area may be harmful 
to the economic development of that area. The force of tradition 
and the marked preference of German employers for workers 
whose abilities and demands they already know, as shown by the 
number of individual contracts, have helped to create the type 
of professional emigrant who must in the long run become an 





1 RUZIEWICZ : op. cit., pp. 114 et seq. 
2 According to the state of recruiting in April 1930. 
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economic and social danger; and the tendency has been 
increased by the fact that the recruiting agents find their work 
much easier where they know a district and its population 
thoroughly. 

The Polish authorities, in their efforts to obviate these dis- 
advantages, have in recent years attempted to distribute 
emigration more evenly throughout the whole country, and in 
particular to extend recruiting operations to the southern Depart- 
ments. While they have had a certain measure of success, the 
proportion of emigrants from this area having risen from about 
6 per cent. in 1927 to over 20 per cent. in 1930, their efforts are 
hampered by the force of the current of migration in those 
regions where emigration is traditional. If too strict measures 
had been taken to stem this current it is possible that migration 
might have been attempted by new and illegal channels. 

Such are the various aspects of the geographical distribution 
cf emigration and the way in which the laws of labour supply 
and demand have been brought into harmony with the rules 
which the structure of their labour market obliges Germany and 
Poland to observe. There still remains the equally important 
question of the economic and social distribution of the emigrants; 


this point will be referred to later when the actual recruiting 
cperations are described. 


Engaging the Workers. 


When the quota has been finally fixed and _ distributed as 
regards both origin and destination, the recruiting operations 
can begin. At the point of departure there is a list indicating 
the available supply of labour in the form of a register of 
would-be emigrants ; at the point of arrival the demand for 
labour has been determined and translated into legal form in 
draft individual contracts. 


The Executive Authorities. — The two parties responsible for 
these operations are the German Central Office for Workers, 
acting on behalf of the agricultural employers, and the Polish 
public employment exchanges. On the Polish side the operations 
are further supervised by a special inspector‘ attached to the 





1 Cf. Circular No. 18 of the Minister of the Interior, dated 18 January 1929. 
The writer would like to express his appreciation of the valuable assistance given 
him by this official, who accompanied him during the whole of his journey in 
Poland, and also of the help given by the various agents of the German Central 
Office, without which the enquiry could not have been carried out. 
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National Emigration Office, who spends the recruiting season in 
the centre of the migration area, at Czestochowa. The chief 
duties of this official are to exercise general supervision over 
recruiting operations, to see that recruiting is carried out only 
by the public employment exchanges and to prevent clandestine 
recruiting, to arrange the technical details in agreement with the 
agents of the German Central Office, and to keep the Polish 
Emigration Office constantly informed of the progress of 
recruiting. 

In accordance with section 4 of the Supplementary Agreement 
to the German-Polish Treaty, the actual recruiting, that is to 
say, the choice of workers other than those named in contracts, 
is entrusted to agents of the Central Office’, in agreement with 
and in the presence of representatives of the Polish employ- 
ment exchanges. For contracts not mentioning names they can 
choose only from among the persons authorised by the Polish 
authorities in the manner described above to appear before the 
recruiting committee. It should be added that even in the case 
of individual contracts the Polish authorities reserve certain 
rights and prescribe certain rules, which will be referred to 
later. 

The German Central Office sends to the recruiting areas 
some twenty of its agents, many of whom have been doing this 
work for fifteen or twenty years. Each of them is allotted a 
certain number of districts (starosties) as his field of activity. As 
explained above, the amount of the quota to be recruited from 
each district is fixed in advance by negotiation between the 
competent authorities in the two countries. The recruiting 
agents stay in the recruiting area during the whole period of the 
operations, generally from February to April. They all know 
Polish, and to judge by their names they would seem to belong 
to the districts bordering on Poland, so that they can take an 
active part in the recruiting operations and have the necessary 
psychological background. Such at least is the impression 
gained by an onlooker. 

On the Polish side there is the co-operation of the employ- 
ment exchange officials, who know the conditions of the labour 
market, and of the local authorities of districts (starost) and 
communes (voit); the latter know the local conditions and the 





1 Under section 5 of the Supplementary Agreement the Polish authorities 
undertake to issue identity cards to these agents which exempt them from the 
necessity for a consular visa. 
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individual situation of their own people, whom they accompany 
before the recruiting committee. All this is a valuable guarantee. 
If irregularities—which are severely repressed—still occur this 
is not altogether surprising in such a vast operation as the 
selection of some tens of thousands of individuals from among 
several hundred thousand applicants, on the basis of very elastic 
criteria and within a period of a few weeks. Cases of real 
injustice inevitably arise, and the sufferers may be tempted to 
right their wrongs by illegal means, which are always at hand 
when wanted. 


The Applicants. The technical details of the recruiting opera- 
tions, chief of which are the places and the dates, are fixed by 
agreement between the agents of the Central Office and the 
Polish inspector, who communicates the decision to the subor- 
dinate authorities. On the specified days all workers who satisfy 
the necessary conditions and have been authorised to apply as 
seasonal emigrants, and also all who have been notified that they 
have been asked for by name, come to the recruiting office 
accompanied by the mayor of the commune where they live, and 
wait outside the building until called in. Although these opera- 
tions, which take place at the chief town or village of the 
district * at a period when agricultural workers have a good deal 
of free time, are considered by some as a mere excuse for Visiting 
the town, the number who really hope to be engaged is con- 
siderably higher than the number of workers wanted. This 
difference between supply and demand is sufficiently striking 
even in the southern Departments, where there is no great 
tradition of emigration to Germany, but it seems to reach very 
much higher proportions in the traditional centres of seasonal 
emigration in the Departments of Lodz and Kielce. 

. It may be asked what are the reasons that urge such great 
numbers of individuals to leave home for several months every 
year and sometimes even to have recourse to illegal methods— 
for there is no doubt that in spite of severe measures to prevent 
abuses there is still a certain amount of clandestine emigration, 
which the two Governments are in some respects powerless to 
prevent. The reasons have already been briefly suggested. Most 








1 In 1930, for instance, the total quota of 88,000 was distributed over 81 districts 
(starosties), in some of which the number to be recruited was not more than 40 
or 50, while the maximum was reached by the district of Wielun (Department of 
Lodz), which had to supply 17,000 workers. 
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of the emigrants or would-be emigrants are proletarian or semi- 
proletarian workers who are forced to emigrate because they own 
no land or not enough to live on. Others again hope by working 
abroad to save a little capital which will enable them to add to 
the land they already have. A small minority merely wishes to 
travel. These factors determining emigration have an important 
bearing both on the value of the emigrant as a worker, and on 
the economic effects of emigration for the country in which the 
workers are recruited. But interests and therefore also the 
criteria to be applied differ in the two countries, so that dif- 
ficulties may arise in the selection of the emigrants, as we shall 
see later. 





The Scene of Action. When the would-be emigrants come to 
the capital of the district (starostwo), they are grouped by villages 
or communes (gmina), headed by their mayor (voit). The num- 
bers involved are often very large ; it is obvious that the presence 
of numbers is preferred by the German recruiters because it 
makes their choice easier, but from the point of view of the emi- 
gration country it has serious drawbacks, due to the duration 
and frequency of the operations, and increased by the fact that 
they are sometimes repeated more than once. It is easy to under- 
stand the German authorities’ policy of encouraging the German 
employer to engage the workers he needs in two or more instal- 
ments, and even of prohibiting him from engaging the whole of 
his quota at once. But the result is that recruiting operations in 
Poland are extended over the relatively long period of eight to 
twelve weeks. A further result of this policy is that the employer 
puts off his application till the last moment, and is then always 
anxious to have the workers engaged at once. The German 
Central Office, in its desire to serve the interests of German 
agriculture, tries to engage the workers as and when it receives 
the contracts, so that the meetings of the recruiting committee 
are far too frequent. It is by no means rare for two or three dates 
to be required for recruiting a comparatively small quota of a 
few hundred workers allocated to one district. These operations 
and the consequent movements of workers do not matter much 
early in the year, when work in the fields has scarcely begun, 
but if they are prolonged too far into the season they may lead 
to trouble. One result of the system is to form a class of indi- 
viduals who go on hoping that they will ultimately be recruited ; 
they become obsessed by the idea that their only way of making 
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a living is to emigrate to Germany, and neglect possible oppor- 
tunities of employment in their own country. The slowness of 
the procedure also prolongs and increases the feverish excitement 
to be gone of all the would-be emigrants, which spreads to others 
who perhaps had not thought of emigrating. 

Over and above these disadvantages, the system means that 
large numbers of workers, nearly all young, and most of them 
young women or girls, have to assemble, perhaps repeatedly, at 
the recruiting office. * 

The recruiting office is generally in the district administrative 
office or in the school, which may or may not be very suitable 
for the purpose. In front of this building the workers, always 
grouped by villages and accompanied by their mayor, wait to be 
ushered into the recruiting room, with a patience and discipline 
which impress the onlooker. Many of them must be waiting in 
vain, for as soon as the contracts for the day have been com- 
pleted or the local quota filled recruiting operations cease. The 
period of waiting is spent in the open air, at a time of year when 
the weather is often inclement. Although the workers are 
hardened by an outdoor life, and although it may not be possible, 
in the very small towns where recruiting generally takes place, 
to find buildings which would shelter everyone, it still seems 
that some thought might be given to improving this particular 
detail. The waiting time should at least be made as short as 
possible. It is often much too long, chiefly because the emigrants 
arrive long before the hour fixed, but perhaps also owing to a 
lack of method in the operations. The present writer’s impres- 
sion was that the available premises, which naturally could not 
be specially adapied to the purpose’, were not always used to 
the best advantage, so that there was a certain amount of confu- 
sion and delay. Even if the methods adopted make these assem- 
blages necessary, it would at least be desirable to make them 
short and speedy, so that in spite of their frequency they should 
not upset the normal life of the workers. 





1 The predominance of women and girls agrees with the specifications of the 
German employers. About 70 per cent. of the workers engaged each year are 
women, on account of the special nature of sugar-beet cultivation, for which 
most of the Polish emigrants are engaged. 

2 It must not be forgotten that the methods and machinery of recruiting 
described above date back only to 1927, and that owing to material difficulties 
it has not been possible to make all the desirable improvements in the premises used 


for the purpose. 
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Selection. In the building used for recruiting is installed the 
recruiting committee, consisting of the representative of the com- 
petent employment exchange and the recruiting agent of the 
German Central Office, assisted by others if necessary. The first 
step is to examine the orders for workers and to allocate them 
roughly among the various communes from which applicants 
have come. 

According to section 7 of the Supplementary Agreement, the 
selection on both sides of the workers engaged must be based on 
their physical qualities and occupational ability, with due regard 
for the possibility of forming homogeneous groups. For the 
needs of the German employers these criteria are both necessary 
and sufficient, but the interests of the emigration country demand 
that the choice should be based on quite different considerations, 
which have been referred to above. A first consequence is the 
elimination by the Polish authorities, at the preliminary registra- 
tion, of those whose emigration is considered undesirable. But 
even among those who satisfy the necessary conditions and have 
been accepted as possible emigrants, the Polish authorities may, 
or rather must, in the interests of their own labour market, 
retain the right to indicate an order of preference for the final 
selection. The criteria they will apply will be different from 
those of the future employer or his representative. For the immi- 
gration country the quality of the labour recruited is the chief if 
not the only consideration. For the emigration country, on the 
contrary, what is most important is that emigration should 
benefit not so much the individuals concerned as the village or 
district from which they come and to which they will return. 
Emigration must at least be prevented from being directly 
harmful. We shall see later how these divergent interests come 
into conflict in the application of the corresponding criteria of 
selection. 

The first criterion laid down in the Agreement is “ occupa- 
tional ability”. This clearly implies more than the mere fact 
of being an agricultural worker, which is a condition that all 
applicants must necessarily satisfy, as otherwise they are 
eliminated by the Polish authorities at the outset. There can be 
little doubt that occupational ability is intended to mean know- 
ledge and experience of the work to be done, which is chiefly 
the cultivation of sugar beet. It is clear that long experience of 
such work, if possible in the district where it is to be carried 
out, must in the employer’s eyes be the best qualification. Hence 
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the great number of individual contracts under which the same 
workers return year after year to the same farm. But this inter- 
pretation of the criterion, while in the interests of the employer, 
is contrary to the interests of the emigration country and its 
conception of the economic purpose of emigration. If it were 
accepted, the result would be to confine emigration always to 
the same group of persons and thus increase the tendency to 
treat emigration as a regular profession which has already 
been mentioned and condemned for its bad economic effects. 
A worker who is accustomed to the idea of going to Germany 
every year never even thinks of any other way of earning his 
living and does not try to settle down in his own country. 
During the few weeks of winter unemployment at home he 
spends, often for unproductive ends, the savings he brought back 
from Germany, and when the next season begins he sets off 
again as poor as before. In this way emigration ceases to be a 
means and becomes an end. Poland is quite ready to allow 
the emigration of persons who use their savings to improve their 
position at home, but is not prepared to tolerate the departure 
of persons who after several years of this practice are still of no 
productive value to the country, or are even a burden to it, 
because they have treated emigration as an end in itself. For 
similar reasons Poland is opposed to the recruiting of persons 
who own enough land to keep them, and whose departure would 
leave their land uncultivated. 

All this gives rise to the first clash of interests. Poland sees 
no advantage in these migration movements unless they help to 
reduce rural unemployment and enable the emigrants, with the 
capital they bring back, to improve the economic conditions of 
the countryside. For the German employers, on the other hand, 
the first essential is to have a homogeneous and therefore stable 
supply of competent labour. 

The second criterion is physical qualities. On this point 
there should not be much difference of opinion, for the physique 
of the workers is tested not only by a brief but adequate 
examination when they are being recruited, but also by a medical 
examination when they enter Germany. In recent years, how- 
ever, it seems that some German employers have complained 
that the outcome of Polish emigration policy is that the recruit- 
ing agents are offered a choice mainly among the poorest 
and therefore the weakest of the population. It is asserted by 
these critics that in certain districts money has been offered to 
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encourage the emigration of such persons. These difficulties do 
not fall within the scope of the present general survey, but if 
the Polish idea of emigration has been correctly interpreted here, 
it is not very easy to see what interest Poland can have in 
encouraging the emigration of these people who own no land and 
so have less incentive to save, as it is precisely they for whom 
emigration can very quickly become an end in itself. 

The third criterion is the necessity of forming homogeneous 
groups of workers. The importance of this principle from the 
employer’s point of view is obvious, since output will be better 
if the workers have similar tastes and habits, and at the same 
time conditions will be pleasanter for the individual worker. 
Perhaps, too, a homogeneous group is better able to defend its 
rights and interests if necessary. The economic principles on 
which the Polish authorities base their action in regard to 
migration lead to a different conclusion. It is clear that a result 
of the Polish Government’s wish to distribute the quota of 
emigrants more evenly over the whole country will be that even 
quite small groups of workers will be composed of persons from 
several different communes, which, in the opinion of certain 
Gerntan employers, means an increase in the number of disputes 
and a decrease in output. Without studying the question in 
detail, it may be pointed out that if the groups of Polish workers 
are really less homogeneous than they used to be, this may be 
partly due to the administrative steps taken by the German 
authorities to prevent individual employers from applying for 
the whole of their quota at once. 

Such briefly are the main criteria applied by both sides for 
the selection of emigrants and their interpretation in practice. 
It should be added that as a result of friendly collaboration 
between the recruiting agents there are rarely differences of 
opinion, and more serious disputes, if any, occur only at the 
place of employment. 

The actual process of selection is based on the draft contracts 
sent by the employers. These contracts may be individual or 
otherwise, but generally they are mixed ; an employer wishing 
to engage, say, twenty workers will give the names of two or 
three, while for the others he merely states the sex and age group 
desired (boy, girl, man, or woman) and the kind of work to 


be done. 
When a particular contract is being dealt with the workers 


mentioned in it by name are called into the recruiting room with 
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a certain number of others from whom the recruiters choose the 
number needed to complete the group. In general, with a view 
to satisfying the condition of homogeneity, the recruiters are 
given the choice of a number of persons coming as far as possible 
from the same commune. The mayor of the commune is always 
present at the selection to give any necessary information, but 
he cannot take part in the actual selection. 

In all cases, whether the workers are mentioned by name or 
not, the first operation is to check the statements they made on 
registration with regard to their family and financial situation. 
This is done from the duplicates of these statements, which are 
kept for each district by the competent employment exchange. 

When a worker is applied for by name by a German 
employer the application has to be examined to make certain 
that it is legitimate. This is very important, as otherwise persons 
might emigrate to Germany under cover of a contract in their 
name who have perhaps never been in Germany and are in any 
case quite unknown to the employer who has applied for them. 
Consequently, before approving the conclusion of any contract 
containing a specific name, the Polish representatives on the 
recruiting committee require the production of the previous 
year’s contract or identity card so as to verify whether the 
person in question was really employed by the employer who 
has applied for him. 

It may be asked why this precaution is taken, and why a 
person who otherwise satisfies all the conditions laid down for 
emigration by the Polish authorities should not be allowed to 
accept a contract in his name even when he and his future 
employer do not know each other. In the first place, the Polish 
authorities, in pursuance of their policy of distributing the 
migration movement over a wider area, wish to retain as much 
control as possible over the applicants for emigration if they 
cannot control their actual choice. By the Supplementary Agree- 
ment they are bound to accept the system of individual nomina- 
tion, but they wish to restrict its application as far as possible. 
Further, they know by experience that most of the fictitious 
individual contracts are the result of illegal arrangements which 
are prejudicial to the interests of the emigrants and which, if 
tolerated, would mean a first step back towards the old system 
of uncontrolled and unprotected emigration. The way these frau- 
dulent individual contracts come into existence is generally as 
follows. An employer who is dissatisfied with the quality of 
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the workers previously supplied, or who wishes to have others 
whom he has seen at work on a neighbouring farm, asks a group 
leader to recruit workers clandestinely for him. The group leader 
goes to Poland, selects the workers and sends the employer their 
names, which the employer has merely to enter in his applica- 
tion. The Polish authorities are of opinion that this fraudulent 
method, which naturally involves the payment of a fee by the 
workers concerned and makes the employer’s agent into a labour 
contractor, is at the back of a very high percentage of the indi- 
vidual contracts. 

It is needless to say that these abuses are very severely dealt 
with. There are also a certain number of abuses in connection 
with the non-individual contracts. In this case the group leader, 
who is generally a Polish worker permanently resident in Germany 
under an exemption certificate, is asked by the employer to select 
workers belonging to his own commune. The agent of the em- 
ployer, perhaps with the help of a suborned mayor, follows the 
whole normal procedure and arranges to have the workers he 
has chosen accepted by the recruiting committee. But he exploits 
the ignorance of the workers, and extorts a fee from them on 
the ground that the recruiting has been done clandestinely.* As 
a rule, therefore, the recruiting agents do not accept the recom- 
mendations of the mayor or of former emigrants and they even 
distrust them. 

Besides these deceptions practised by the employers or their 
direct agents, there are others for which the would-be emigrants 
are themselves responsible. One already suggested is the bribing 
of the mayor so as to obtain a false declaration with regard to the 
applicant’s financial situation or induce him to recommend an 
applicant to the recruiting committee. Another method is the 
attempt to substitute one person for another in the case of an 
individual contract. The person named in the contract may be 
unable or unwilling to accept it in person : a young woman, for 
example, may be ill or pregnant and may send in her place a 
relative or friend. As a rule deceptions of this kind are quite 
easily detected by examining the registration cards for the preced- 
ing year, which must have a photograph of the owner, and, if 
necessary, by questioning the worker and comparing signatures. 

For contracts naming specific workers all the recruiters have 
to do is to determine, as described above, whether all the legal 





' These proceedings, which the writer had naturally no opportunity of observ- 
ing, are described in the Polish review Wychodzca, 1928, No. 25, p. 2. 
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provisions concerning this kind of contract have been observed. 
For all other workers an actual process of selection is necessary 
to satisfy the special requirement as regards sex, age, etc., men- 
tioned in the contract and the criteria laid down in the Supple- 
mentary Agreement (occupational ability, physical qualities, and 
the constitution of homogeneous groups). 

Occupational ability is generally determined by the detailed 
statements made by the applicants, and confirmed when necessary 
by the mayors of the villages, who know them personally. In 
addition, a question may be asked with regard to residence in 
Germany, and the writer had the impression that the agents of the 
German Central Office had a tendency to give the preference to 
workers who had already been in Germany. It is obviously diffi- 
cult to avoid this preference and the question leading to it, but it 
must be noted that the method tends to narrow the circle within 
which recruiting is carried out. 

For physical qualities a preliminary selection is made by 
the Polish authorities when registering the applicants, since they 
do not in fact register persons of poor physique. During the 
recruiting process there is a cursory and non-medical examina- 
tion by the recruiting agents, whose long experience enables them 
to do this very rapidly. Women are rejected for goitre, visible 
pregnacy, or obvious debility ; for men most importance is 
attached to muscular strength. A glance is generally sufficient, 
and will also detect obvious cases of trachoma. More serious 
defects and those not visible to the eye are discovered later at 
the medical examination which all emigrants must undergo on 
entering Germany. 

There remains the question of homogeneous groups. The 
criterion is primarily in the interest of the employer, but it also 
has a certain advantage for the emigrant, whose conditions (moral 
if not material) of life in Germany may be improved by it. One 
method of taking this criterion into account is to choose all the 
workers engaged under one contract from the same commune, as 
their similarity of tastes and customs will constitute a certain 
guarantee that they will get on well together. But this is not 
always enough. It may happen that for all sorts of purely per- 
sonal reasons the fact of belonging to the same commune, or even 
the same family, may be a reason for rivalries or incompatibilities, 
which break out later on at the workplace. Here again the 
recruiting agents are enabled to proceed quite rapidly by their 
experience, their knowledge of the psychology of the people with 
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whom they are dealing, and if necessary the help of the mayors. 
A not unimportant item in their task is the choice of the person 
or persons who will do the cooking for the group in Germany ; 
nothing, indeed, contributes more to the efficiency of the group 
than well-prepared food which suits their tastes. 

Besides these criteria, for the application of which the recruit- 
ing agents are left a considerable degree of freedom, there are 
others, imposed either by Polish legislation or by the Supple- 
mentary Agreement itself, which very much restrict their freedom 
of choice. The first of these conditions, which applies to all applic- 
ants, is the accuracy of the statements regarding their financial 
situation ; this has already been mentioned. The others refer to 
minors and women. According to the standard contract, no 
minor or married woman may be engaged without the permis- 
sion of the parents, guardian, or husband, as the case may be. 
The Polish authorities also object to the engagement of any 
woman under 25 years of age if it appears from the contract that 
she will be the only Polish woman on the farm in Germany. 

With these reservations the representative of the Polish public 
employment exchange and the agent of the German Central Office 
for Workers are free to select the emigrants. As far as the present 
writer could see, it is really the German agent who makes the 
selection and then asks his Polish colleague to approve his choice; 
there seems to be harmonious co-operation between the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries, and the German recruiting agents 
are given a wide range and considerable freedom of choice. At 
the same time, the criticisms by German employers already 
referred to, which appear to be based on the opinions of German 
agents operating in the districts visited by the writer, seem to 
suggest either that appearances are deceptive or else that there 
is some difference of opinion as to the scope of the rights granted 
by the Treaty and its administrative regulations. 


The Conclusion of the Contracts. When a complete group 
has been selected the contract has to be formally concluded. This 
contract, which must follow the model given as an annex to the 
Treaty, is drawn up on a printed form supplied to the employer 
by the German Central Office, and signed by the employer when 
submitting his application. All contracts are collective : the whole 
group is engaged on a single contract covering all the workers. 
This is drawn up in quadruplicate ; one copy is sent to the em- 
ployer and another is kept by a member of the group selected 
for the purpose by the Polish official present—generally the 
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oldest or most highly skilled worker. The other members of the 
group receive a special form certifying that they have concluded 
the collective contract mentioned in it. The other two copies of 
the contract are sent to the Central Office and the competent 
Polish employment exchange. 

Before asking the various members of a group to sign the 
contract the German recruiting agent must, according to the 
terms of the contract itself, read out these terms in Polish and 
in particular inform the workers of their destination, the date 
of departure, the frontier station at which they will have to 
appear, etc. As a rule only an extract to this effect is read ; this 
would be quite satisfactory if all the workers could read, because 
the Polish authorities give each worker, with his passport, a 
pamphlet * containing all the information they need, and the 
contract itself is in Polish and German. It may be mentioned 
in passing, without expressing any opinion, that certain German 
employers complain that this pamphlet, which is drawn up by 
the Polish Emigration Office, insists too much on the rights of 
Polish workers on German farms and not enough on their duties. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed analysis of the standard 
contract, which would moreover be out of place in an article 
which does not propose to consider its practical application. 
Its chief provisions may be briefly summarised. The coniract 
runs from the date on which it is signed until the agricultural 
work is finished, the final limit being 15 December. The workers 
to whom it applies must certify that they are in good health 
and familiar with agricultural work. Wages are paid at fixed 
daily rates, which are to be the same as those laid down in the 
local agreements for German workers of a similar category, or 
at piece rates. The actual rates are not mentioned in the 
contract, but it is understood, by agreement concluded between 
the representatives of the two countries in January 1930, that 
the remuneration for piece work must be at least 30 per cent. 
higher than that paid for work on daily rates. It is outside the 
scope of this article to consider whether the rates are adequate 
or are strictly applied, but it seems to be regrettable that the 
rates are not actually specified in the contract, so that the 
emigrant is left in ignorance of one of the essential conditions 
of his engagement until he reaches his destination.? It should 





1 Wskazowski dla Sezonowych Robotnikow Rolnych, etc. 

* Statistics published by the German Central Office for Workers with regard 
to its intervention in disputes between German employers and Polish workers 
in 1929 show that questions of remuneration were an issue in more than half of 
these disputes (391 out of 756). 
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not be impossible for the recruiting agents operating in Poland 
to be given sufficiently complete information to enable them, 
when a contract is being concluded, to state the terms of 
remuneration, not merely by reference to an agreement whose 
details are ofien unknown even to them, but by an exact figure 
for each member of the group. It would also seem desirable for 
the competent authorities in Germany to bring pressure to bear 
on the agricultural employers’ associations to pay more uniform 
and stable rates, at least within a single district. In Pomerania, 
for example, the writer heard of a case of two farms five minutes 
away from each other where different rates were paid because 
the farmers belonged to two different employers’ organisations. 

The contract does not specify the kinds of work to be paid 
for at time and piece rates respectively ; the decision on this 
point is left wholly to the employer. The contract also does not 
fix hours of work, but merely states that they will be in con- 
formity with the collective agreement in force in the district. 
The workers are allowed two hours for their meals, which are 
not included in hours of work. The time taken to go to and from 
the fields is on the contrary included in hours of work and paid 
for as such. The contract also mentions the deductions which 
the employer is authorised to make from wages during the initial 
period to cover himself against the risk of breach of contract by 
the worker (3 marks a week for the first six weeks and 2 marks 
for the following nine weeks). The housing conditions, allow- 
ances in kind, etc., are also specified. The contract further states 
that it is the employer who pays the worker's travelling expenses 
from the frontier to the place of employment and back. It also 
sets out the causes and conditions for termination of the con- 
tract *, and the rights and duties of Polish workers with regard 
to social insurance, and states that the German labour courts are 
competent to deal with any disputes. 

When the contract has been read (or summarised) to each 
group of workers in their own language, each worker makes his 
signature or mark on the contract in the presence of a repre- 
sentative of the Polish authorities. The reading of the contract 
must be certified by the signature of the recruiting agent. 

Each worker recruited, unless he has already been an 
emigrant and consequently has a passport, must hand two 





1 Section 16 of the Supplementary Agreement provides that if any Polish agri- 
cultural workers are dismissed before the termination of their contract through 
no fault of their own the German Central Office will try to find them work with 
another employer who is authorised to employ foreign labour. 
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photographs to the representative of the district administration 
and pay half a zloty for the issue or renewal of the passport. 
He is then informed of the date and place of departure. The 
passport is generally issued on the day of departure. 

The emigrants have now nothing to do but to return to their 
villages and prepare for the journey. If any of them fail to 
appear at the appointed time and place the Polish authorities, 
according to section 11 of the Supplementary Agreement, must 
find substitutes. 

This is the normal method of recruiting and the one by which 
the great majority of the contracts are concluded." But there is 
another method by which the employer and his Polish workers 
conclude a contract at the end of one season for the next. This 
procedure has the advantage that the employer has no fees to 
pay. The worker or workers thus engaged in advance come in 
person to any frontier office of the German Central Office for 
Workers on prescribed dates and are sent on by it to their place 
of employment. No contract of this kind is valid unless it has 
been submitted to the competent authorities in both countries 
and prescribes conditions at least as favourable as those of the 
previous contract. 


Placing 


We now come to the various stages of the actual process of 
emigration, comprising the departure from Poland, the inspection 
and registration formalities at the frontier, and the journey to 
the place of employment. 

With regard to these operations, the German-Polish Treaty 
and its administrative orders contain only two quite general 
provisions. The first (Article 1 of the Treaty) states that the 
placing of Polish migrant agricultural workers in Germany is to 
be effected exclusively through the offices duly authorised for 
that purpose, namely, the Central Office for Workers and its 
agencies.” The other provision (Article 6 of the Treaty) is that 
the contracting parties undertake to grant special facilities to 
Polish agricultural workers for the purposes of emigration, 





1 It may be added that no charge is made to the workers by the Polish 
authorities, but the German Central Office, acting on behalf of the employers, 
has to pay the Emigration Office in Warsaw 1.20 marks for each worker recruited 
(section 13 of the Supplementary Agreement). 

2 These agencies, which are described later, are the frontier offices and the 
regional agencies set up in different parts of Germany where Polish emigrants are 
employed. 
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immigration, and return to their country. Section 18 of the 
Supplementary Agreement states that the German Central Office 
and the Polish Emigration Office shall negotiate directly with 
each other on all technical questions relating to migration. 


The Departure from Poland. 


After the emigrants have signed their contract and complied 
with the passport formalities there is in general an interval of 
three to five days (exceptionally as many as ten) before depar- 
ture, according to the date arranged for the journey on German 
territory. 

It is generally on the day of departure that the workers 
receive the special passport for seasonal emigrants, which is 
issued by the district authorities (starostwo). Section 10 of the 
Supplementary Agreement provides that this passport shall be 
issued free of charge, shall be valid for one journey in both 
directions, and shall not need a German consular visa. Externally 
it is the same as ordinary passports, except that it has a special 
emigration seal and contains a slip for statistical purposes 
which is detached when the worker crosses the Polish frontier. 
It is valid only in conjunction with the contract of employment, 
or, to be exact, the certificate given to each emigrant on 
engagement. 

With the passport the emigrants receive a voucher entitling 
them to travel at half fare on the Polish railways. This part 
of the journey is at their own expense. They have already been 
provided with the pamphlet published by the Polish Emigration 
Office containing all the information they can need on the 
journey and while they are in Germany. 

The emigrants leave in groups, each consisting of workers 
covered by one collective contract and going to the same 
employer. In making up these groups every effort is made to 
keep members of the same family together and to see that 
women and young persons are employed only in the company of 
older persons who can if necessary help and protect them. 

These groups often travel separately on Polish territory, and 
as they come from widely different districts it is neither possible 
‘nor necessary to run special trains. But the 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion mentioned above is not available’ on fast trains, and on the 
main lines the emigrants, at any rate those coming from the 
southern provinces, must as a rule use certain night trains. They 
usually leave their villages early in the morning, so that this 
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means long waits in stations where there is not always accom- 
modation for them to put down their bulky luggage and rest. 
As most of them are travelling for several days before reaching 
their destination *, it would seem desirable and possible to avoid 
this useless fatigue at the outset by speeding up the journey and 
making the waits more comfortable. 

It may be added that in actual practice the part of the journey 
made on Polish territory is perhaps only relatively important, 
because a large proportion of the emigrants are used to it, and 
most of them have only a short journey to the frontier. But if 
Poland continues its policy of distributing recruiting over a 
wider area, then it would seem desirable to make some improve- 
ments in this initial stage of the emigrants’ journey. 


Control and Registration at the Frontier. 


After crossing the frontier and until his arrival at his destina- 
tion, the emigrant is in the charge of the German Central Office 
for Workers, which has a number of special agencies for this 
purpose. 

The first of these which the emigrant meets is the frontier 
office, where various formalities have to be complied with. 
There are eight of these offices at different points on the 
German-Polish frontier, and it is only at these stations that 
emigrants can legally cross the frontier. Originally, as we have 
seen, these offices acted chiefly as recruiting centres to which 
Polish emigrants came in order to be engaged by commercial 
agents or the direct representatives of the employers. Now that 
recruiting is carried out in Poland itself and each worker 
arriving at the frontier office has already signed a contract, the 
task of these offices is quite different. They have now to verify 
the identity of the emigrants, conduct the medical examination, 
register them, and send them on to their destination. 

As regards equipment some of these frontier offices appeared 
to the writer to be all that could be desired? ; others, dating 
from before the war, consisted of rather poor sheds, but it was 
intended to reconstruct them by degrees. 

The following are the various departments through which 
the emigrants successively pass : 





1 For emigrants going to the Rhineland, for example, the journey, including 
waits, may take four days. 
2 Especially the offices at Rosenberg and Zawisna in Upper Silesia. 
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(1) Reception and control. This department re-examines the 
emigrants’ passports and contracts and verifies their identity. 
The chief purpose is to ensure that each worker is the genuine 
owner of the papers he shows and at the same time to prepare 
for registration. As the actual identity cards are made out later 
on and distributed to the emigrants at their destination, this 
department issues a provisional identity card or travel permit 
(Reiseausweis), which is valid for the journey. When all the 
formalities at the frontier station are completed, each emigrant 
is provided with a railway ticket by this department. 


(2) Registration. This department, before which the emi- 
grants themselves do not usually have to appear, receives the 
duplicates of all the provisional identity cards issued by the 
reception department and prepares the regular identity cards 
from them. These cards are sent directly to the police authorities 
of the district in which each emigrant is employed, and these 
authorities visa the cards and hand them to the emigrants in 
person. It is only after being stamped by the police authorities 
that these cards are valid. 

When this registration procedure, of which the Central 
Office has a monopoly, was first introduced (in Prussia in 1907 
and subsequently in certain other German States), it served the 
double purpose of providing both a numerical record of foreign 
workers and also a means of identifying them, for most of these 
workers were Russian subjects and therefore had no passport. 
Even to-day the procedure is not uniform throughout the whole 
of Germany, and some of the Federal States do not apply it at all. 
The intention is to abolish it at an early date because it no longer 
meets a real need: all foreign workers and in particular all 
Polish workers now have a regular passport, and social legislation 
has made it possible to exercise an equally effective control over 
the labour market by much simpler methods. 

For the time being, however, registration is still compulsory 
for all foreign workers except those who are authorised to 
stay in Germany under a temporary or permanent exemption 
certificate (Befreiungsschein). With this exception, no foreign 
worker is allowed to work in Germany until he has been 
registered, and his identity card is issued to him only for the 
purpose of working with an employer who is entitled to employ 
foreign labour. 

The identity card for seasonal agricultural workers—the only 
one considered here—is valid only: up to 15 December of each 
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year, by which date at latest all contracts must expire. During 
the first four months of the year, the frontier offices and the 
regional agencies of the German Central Office are entitled to 
issue identity cards on their own authority, subject to the visa 
of the competent police authorities. Later in the year the 
approval of the Central Office in Berlin is required. This Office 
keeps a complete card index, which it uses to ascertain in each 
case whether the worker has been guilty of breach of contract or 
any other offence. The reason why the procedure differs at 
different times of year is that breach of contract is rare early 
in the year, when the immigrants are just arriving, but it may 
occur later on. 

Both in its lack of uniformity and in the amount of adminis- 
trative work it involves this whole system seems cumbersome 
and would gain by being simplified. 





(3) Medical examination. All the immigrants are vaccinated 
and their eyes examined to detect trachoma. The external 
symptoms of venereal disease are also looked for. Women, who 
are obliged by the contract to declare when being engaged that 
they are not pregnant, are specially examined by the doctor in 
a private room. Any worker rejected for health reasons receives 
a voucher entitling him to a reduced fare for the journey home. 
Women are generally rejected if pregnant, except when the 
contract shows that the nature of their employment (cooking, for 
example) is compatible with their condition and when the 
employer on being informed of the fact expresses his willingness 
to carry out the contract. 

The doctors employed by the Central Office for this examina- 
tion receive a fee of 40 pfennigs for each worker examined, so 
that on days when large numbers of immigrants arrive they may 
earn nearly 300 marks. They are financially responsible to the 
Central Office, which is itself responsible to the employers, for 
the consequences of any mistake or negligence, such as passing 
workers who are ill, women who are pregnant, etc., but most of 
them are covered against this risk by a special insurance policy. 

The examination is conducted in a special room in the build- 
ing of the frontier office ; at the frontier station visited by the 
writer this appeared to meet all hygienic requirements. 

In addition to the administrative buildings in which the 
operations described above are carried out the more modern 
frontier offices also contain rogms where the immigrants. can 
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wait before continuing their journey. At Rosenberg, in Upper 
Silesia, where the writer examined the premises in detail, these 
rooms are remarkably well planned and fitted up. The trains to 
Germany generally leave late in the evening, so that the workers 
may have to spend from twelve to eighteen hours in these 
dormitories, or rather waiting-rooms, according to the time they 
arrive from Poland. For this period and for their journey in 
Germany they are provided free of charge (that is to say, out of 
the fees paid by the employer) with hot coffee on arrival, a plate 
of hot soup for their principal meal, a three-pound loaf, and a 
quarter of a pound of margarine. If their journey will be longer 
than the average, e.g. if they are going to the Rhineland, they 
are given a supplementary ration of half a pound of bread and 
a quarter of a pound of margarine. A kitchen and dining-room 
are also provided for their use. No traders are allowed to enter the 
rooms in which the emigrants wait, which is probably a useful 
protective measure. But as the Central Office does not sell the 
provisions the emigrants may need for their journey, they have 
to go themselves to the neighbouring town, where they are often 
charged excessive prices because they have little idea of the real 
value of the goods. Though it would undoubtedly involve 
additional book-keeping, it would be in the interest of the 
immigrants if the Central Office could have stores at the frontier 
stations where they could buy at cost price certain articles which 
experience has shown that they are in the habit of taking on the 
journey. For similar reasons strict supervision of money-chang- 
ing agencies would be desirable ; this point is referred to again 
below in connection with repatriation. 

It might be pointed out that there is no segregation of the 
sexes in the dormitories where the emigrants stay until their 
train leaves. But apart from the fact that from the moral point 
of view such separation is unnecessary, since many of the 
emigrants spend only the day there and the electric light is left 
burning all night, it would be difficult to make it in practice, 
because the emigrants travel in groups and often have their 
luggage in common. 

Generally speaking, all the agents of the Central Office who 
deal with the emigrants at the various stages of the procedure 
know Polish; they have often fifteen or twenty years’ experience 
of the work. As a result the somewhat complex formalities of 
entrance into Germany and of the journey usually proceed 
quickly and smoothly. 
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When alli the formalities are completed, and about an hour 
before the train is due to leave, the emigrants are given their 
tickets. As groups of 20 or more are granted a reduction of 
25 per cent. on the normal rates under arrangements made with 
the railway authorities, these tickets are valid only when 
presented along with a collective travelling voucher. The journey 
across Germany both going and returning is at the employer's 
expense. 


The Journey across Germany. 


While the comments in the preceding pages are based on a 
number of observations and apply to a matter on which the 
German-Polish Treaty and its administrative regulations lay 
down rather definite rules, some of the following remarks deal 
with a phase of these migration movements which does not lend 
itself to hard-and-fast regulation, and they are themselves based 
on the experience of a single journey *, so that they cannot have 
the same general value. 

When the tickets have been distributed the emigrants are 
taken to the station, which is never far from the frontier office. 
In order to suit the convenience of the railways the trains 
generally leave late in the evening. Granted that the frontier 
office is already not far from the station—an undoubted advantage 
—there would seem to be further possibilties, at little cost, of 
saving the emigrants the fatigue of walking some hundreds of 
yards in the dark and heavily laden with baggage, and so making 
it much easier for them to reach the train. At Rosenberg, for 
example, there is a siding at the very door of the frontier office 
on to which it should be possible to shunt the trains. 

These trains are of two kinds, according to the number and 
destination of the emigrants. Sometimes there are special trains 
carrying from 600 to 800 persons to a distribution point from 
which the workers are sent on to their destinations in small 
groups ; sometimes the emigrants travel in specially labelled 
carriages attached to the ordinary trains. A little more than two 
carriages is reckoned for every 100 emigrants, so that for a 
normal convoy of about 800 the train will consist of 16 to 
18 carriages. According to technical information supplied to the 
writer and his own observations during the journey, one loco- 
motive can heat 13 carriages at most, so that some of the 





1 The itinerary followed by the writer was from Rosenberg (Upper Silesia) to 
Halle (Province of Saxony). 
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emigrants are bound to be in unheated carriages ; this has serious 
drawbacks in view of the season at which they are generally 
travelling. The carriages, although of an old type, are suf- 
ficiently comfortable and are disinfected after each journey. It is, 
however, not possible to pass from one to the other during the 
journey, so that although an agent of the Central Office travels 
in each train he has no way of finding out whether the immi- 
grants need anything except at the few stations where the train 
stops during a journey of several hundred kilometres. In this 
connection it might perhaps be useful for a doctor to travel in 
every train of a certain size. 

When the train reaches the distribution point, which is chosen 
because of its convenient situation in the area where the workers 
are to be employed, it is met by representatives of one of the 
fourteen regional offices ? which the Central Office has in the 
different parts of Germany where foreign agricultural workers 
are employed. These offices have the following main duties : 


(1) they receive the applications for foreign workers sub- 
mitted by employers in their area and transmit them to Berlin ; 

(2) they are authorised during the first four months of the 
year to register, without reference to Berlin, any foreign agricul- 
tural workers resident in Germany under a provisional exemption 
certificate ; 

(3) they attend to the arrival of trains of emigrants for 
their area and send on the separate groups to their various 
destinations ; 

(4) they supervise the working and living conditions of 
workers employed in their area and investigate disputes ; 

(5) they are responsible for the placing of foreign agricul- 
tural workers resident in Germany and of itinerant agricultural 
workers of German nationality ; 


(6) they superintend repatriation. 


These offices are very well organised and most of them have 
a motor-car which enables their employees to reach the various 
places of employment rapidly. 

As soon as the emigrants reach the distribution point they 
are taken, unless they are to leave again immediately, to a 
waiting-room where each group leader is given the tickets for 








1 Most of the Polish agricultural workers arrive during March and leave again 
in November or December. 
2 Not including the headquarters in Berlin. 
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all members of his group to their final destination. In order to 
avoid any mistake the hour and platform of departure are stated 
on each contract, and in addition a representative of the Central 
Office is present when each train leaves. Considering the num- 
bers transported, the distances covered, and the frequent changes 
of trains which these workers, who generally know no German, 
have to make on the side lines leading to their destinations, it is 
really surprising that so few mistakes occur. The credit for this 
is due to the excellence of the organisation and to the methods 
adopted by the transport companies, 













REPATRIATION 










There is little to be said on this subject except that, in 
addition to the workers who immigrated during the year as 
seasonal workers, repatriation also includes every year a certain 
number (recently about 4,000) of Polish workers who had settled 
in Germany between 1 January 1919 and 31 December 1925 and 
who, under the German-Polish Treaty, must be gradually 
returned to the seasonal migration movement. The operation 
itself requires few comments, as it is much the same as the 
outward journey reversed. The emigrants are collected at certain 
central stations from which special trains take them to the 
frontier office nearest their home in Poland, generally the one 
at which they entered Germany. The Central Office and its 
various agencies are again responsible for the whole organisation. 
They make the necessary arrangements with the railways and 
inform all employers who have Polish workers of the dates the 
trains are to leave. According to the weather conditions, 
repatriation may begin any time in November and continue 
until about 20 December, since it will be remembered that all 
contracts must expire on 15 December. In about a month and 
a half, therefore, this whole operation, which in recent years has 
involved between 80,000 and 100,000 workers, has to be com- 
pleted ; on some days several thousand are repatriated. 
Generally speaking, this operation seems to proceed extremely 
well. The only abuse pointed out to the writer is that certain 
money-changing agencies sometimes make an excessive profit 
from emigrants wishing to change their marks into zlotys when 
leaving Germany, in spite of the supervision of the German 
authorities and of the railway authorities from whom they rent 
their office in the station. 
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On the Polish side the organisation of repatriation and the 
protection of migrants has been entrusted to the Polish Emigra- 
tion Society (Polskie Towarzystwo Emigracyjne), which sends 
representatives to the various frontier stations and to some 
important stations in Poland. This Society has organised a 
special service for assistance to women and children (including 
the free distribution of milk for infants), a medical service, a 
travel service, money-changing offices, etc., as well as canteens 
and dormitories. The activities of the Women’s Welfare Work 
Association should also be mentioned ; this society has a home 
at Wielun where emigrants going to Germany can leave their 
babies for a very small sum or even free of charge. 


SomE FIGURES 


It is not proposed to give here a detailed statistical study of 
migration movements from Poland to Germany. Such a study 
has already been made‘ and would not add anything new to 
the present discussion. But the picture sketched above would 
certainly be incomplete without some indication of the dimen- 
sions of the movements described in it. 


The statistics used are those published by the German Central 
Office for Workers, which in spite of certain defects of the 
registration procedure from which the figures are derived are 
the only ones giving a picture of the movement as a whole. The 
following table shows for the last normal year before the war 
and for each year from 1919 to 1929 the number of Polish 
agricultural workers registered, the total number of foreign 
agricultural workers recorded by the German Central Office, 
and the first figure as a percentage of the second ; partial figures 
are also given for 1930 and 1931, showing the recent slowing 
down of the movement. The figures refer only to registered 
workers, as these seem to be the most indicative of the movement 
as a whole. 

The table at once shows that since the war the number of 
Polish seasonal workers employed in German agriculture has 
until 1929 been about a third of the number employed in 1913. 
But as the decrease among foreign agricultural workers in 
general was still greater, the proportion of Polish workers 
remained stable at first and then rose, from 76.6 per cent. in 
1913 to 89.8 per cent. in 1929. 





1 Cf. in particular the very full data given by Ruziewicz: op. cit., pp. 36-121. 





SEASONAL EMIGRATION FROM POLAND TO GERMANY 





Polish agricultural Total number of Column (2) 
workers registered ' foreign agricultural | per cent. of column (3) | 
workers registered j 





(1) (2) | (3) (4) 





1913 304,787 397,768 76.6 
1919 112,663 
1920 | 126,148 
1921 113,056 


138,343 
150,927 83.6 
147,413 76.7 


1923 103,540 
1924 96,948 
1925 | 125,790 
1926 114,255 
1927 110,741 
1928 116,904 
1929 103,540 
1930 77,708 
1931 31,129 2 


117,567 | 88.1 
109,937 
142,694 88.2 
124,031 | 
118,547 | 93.4 | 
124,708 93.7 
115,298 
—_— —_— | 
} 


| 
| 
1922 127,711 148,086 86.2 
| 
| 
| 








? Not including Polish workers resident in Germany under a permanent exemption certificate. 
* Provisional figure. 


A study of the distribution of these figures over the various 
States and provinces of Germany shows that the majority of 
Polish agricultural workers—an almost constant proportion of 
75 per cent.—are employed in Prussia, which is the district 
where sugar-beet is most extensively cultivated. 

The preceding figures apply to Polish workers registered ; 
they therefore include a certain number of persons resident in 
Germany under an exemption certificate which has to be renewed 
annually. Since 1927 there have been other figures of seasonal 
immigration in the strict sense, based on the slips which the 
Polish authorities detach from the emigrants’ passports as they 
cross the frontier. These figures, computed by the Polish 
Emigration Office, show 68,779 departures in 1927, 85,375 in 
1928, and 86,905 in 1929. 

It will be seen that there is a marked discrepancy between 
the two sets of figures. This is due chiefly to the fact that all 
workers registered have not immigrated for the first time during 
the year, but it may also be suggested that among the workers 
registered there may perhaps be some who have emigrated 
without following the legal procedure. 

The distribution by sex of the figures published by the 
Polish Emigration Office is as follows: for 1927 : women 68.1 
per cent., men 31.9 per cent.; for 1928: women 68.3 per cent., 
men 31.6 per cent. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Housing of Agricultural Wage-Paid 
Workers 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The bad housing conditions of agricultural wage-paid workers 
in Europe have frequently been described, and it is not possible to 
throw doubt on conditions which even to-day in some places attain 
a terrible degree of degradation. It is true that of late years a very 
fair quantity of good housing has been constructed at certain points 
on behalf of the agricultural population ; houses of a first-class type 
are being inhabited by some agricultural workers. But the general 
standard is persistently poor. 

Different causes have contributed to this bad housing: practical 
difficulties, the state of rural society, financial stringency, and — quite 
definitely — an absence of good legislation, at any rate on behalf 
of agricultural workers. 

We may start with certain practical difficulties. Ordinary public 
services, like sewering and water, not to mention gas and electricity, 
are provided in the country at a higher initial cost than in the 
town and they continuously reach a smaller number of customers. 
They are costly to introduce and are almost bound to be kept up 
at a lower standard. 

The combined age and solidity of country buildings is strikingly 
enough a frequent disadvantage. This tends to perpetuate out-of-date 
standards which have long since disappeared in urban centres. Low 
ceilings, small windows, damp walls and floors, and even such arrange- 
ments as box beds persist because the buildings in which they are 
incorporated are too solid to be sacrificed, though rheumatism and 
tuberculosis may threaten the inhabitants. 

In some districts the stationary size of the agricultural population 
is among the most fundamental causes of bad rural housing (especially 
when allied to rather solid construction, as just mentioned above). 
Bad housing, it is alleged, often sends rural population into the towns ; 
but bad housing also remains bad just because the best elements 
of the rural population move away and the population which remains 
is stationary in size and unenterprising in outlook — a vicious circle. 
A more pronounced rural population pressure might result in more 
building and better housing in the countryside. 

There is another factor which is of a vaguer character but which 
cannot be left out of account. The evil of bad housing in country 
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districts is at once scattered and concealed. Human habitations in 
the country are in any case dispersed, but, in addition, many European 
country districts are still very remote, or, if not geographically remote, 
then isolated, because badly served by lines of communication. 
Where this is not the case, and where villages or farm houses are 
accessible and familiar, there is still that factor of country charm 
and picturesqueness to reckon with which is so misleading, and which 
has unquestionably operated to retard the formation of public criti- 
cism. 

The general financial strain on agriculture of the last half century 
has, of course, contributed. Production, becoming yearly more elab- 
orate and more careful, calls for far more expensive equipment than 
was used fifty years ago; vast sums must have been spent on the 
construction of stables and modern cowsheds in that period, while 
the acquisition of machinery has absorbed considerable money ; 
there has also been the expense of improving stocks and seeds. There 
has here been an element of fierce competition which the individual 
farmer has been unable to resist if he wanted to survive. Unfortun- 
ately there has not been the same fierce competition, or any competi- 
tion, in providing good living and social amenities for the farmer’s 
workers. There has been no commercial motive at work in this direc- 
tion, and even the farmer’s own accommodation and that of his family 
have suffered heavily on this account. 

Pressure by some public authority has usually had to precede any 
action taken towards improvement. This pressure is of two kinds, 
legislative and financial: legislative rules raise the standards of 
building, loans or grants enable these standards to be attained. Nothing 
could be more desirable. But who is to take the initiative in legis- 
lating, or shoulder the burden of finance ? Here there has been 
a fatal division of responsibility between local and central authorities 
all over Europe. The same difficulty occurs in urban housing, but 
it is less acute. It appears almost unavoidable if it is realised that, 
while the need is local, the funds so often have to be provided from 
national taxation. Rural authorities are seldom in a position to put 
pressure on Governments, so that it is only through centralised par- 
liamentary action that anything eventually gets put on the statute 
book. Even then (as most housing legislation is permissive) it needs 
an energetic Government to get housing schemes really started in 
country districts. There is no doubt that action is liable to be deferred ! 
or altogether neglected. The local authority is permitted to act, but 
fails to do so ; the central authority fails to compel the local authority ; 
nothing is therefore done. The smallholder, the small tenant, the 
share tenant, and even the peasant who owns a fair-sized farm, not 
to speak of rural workers not occupied in agriculture, all have ground 









1 Even complaints are only dealt with after very long intervals. A well-known 
agricultural workers’ paper has recently published a list of complaints in one district 
only which have been remedied after intervals ranging from 41 months to 13 days 
(average 21 months), and a list of complaints outstanding in the same district 
since notification for periods ranging from 44 to 10 months (average 31 months). 
(The Scottish Farm Servant, July 1931.) 
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for complaint ; it is by no means only the wage-paid agricultural 
worker who suffers by this division of initiative. 

However, when it comes to a final analysis of the state of rural 
accommodation, it is always found that the wage-paid agricultural 
worker is in much the worst position. He takes the worst of what 
is going (and very bad that worst can be), and suffers in regard to 
both the quantity and the quality of the accommodation which he 
ean secure. The following survey of facts (which are mostly well 
known) may suffice to explain the special difficulties of housing these 
workers, even apart from the general considerations set forth abo-e. 


There is first the so-called ideal of ownership : in some countries, 
married agricultural wage-paid workers not infrequently own the 
cottage in which they live. But this ideal of ownership, which has been 
much advocated and is sometimes supported by elaborate legislation, 
raises big problems. It has the grave inconvenience of confining the 
agricultural wage-paid worker to one small district throughout his 
life (thereby depriving him of half his bargaining power), and may also 
saddle him with a mortgage debt which is really beyond his resources 
to pay off. The ideal of ownership should only be encouraged in 
very special circumstances ; and, in fact, only a limited number of 
regular agricultural workers get so far as ownership. 

In the second place, there is publicly built accommodation. Apart 
from the insufficient number of cottages provided by public authorities 
— in many districts there are none — such houses are also apt to be 
too expensive for the badly paid agricultural worker. Nevertheless, 
the construction of at least some dwellings of this type in every district 
is greatly to be advocated. The publicity involved, and the type of 
accommodation offered, keep the problem of housing alive, and also 
set a standard of desiderata which has great local importance. 

However, the infrequence of public rural housing schemes, both 
before and after the war, has usually left agricultural wage-paid 
workers to make shift with the third type of accommodation, that 
provided by private persons. A small amount of accommodation is 
available for them provided by landlords who have nothing to do 
with the agricultural industry; but, to all intents and purposes, it 
may be assumed that the large mass of agricultural workers are housed 
by their own employers. It is this situation which is characteristic 
and which has given rise to the most difficulties. 

One problem is that of security. The dwelling is part of the worker’s 
contract of employment. He is therefore sure of accommodation as 
long as he agrees to be bound by the terms of his contract. But if 
he does not like his contract, or if he should be dismissed, he loses 
his house. There has long been bitter complaint that the agricultural 
worker is not sure of his home, and does not dare to bargain freely 
with his employer for fear of losing it. The disadvantage of the ar- 
rangement is not much modified in practice even where the worker is 
able to secure a separate tenancy contract for his cottage (i.e. separate 
from his employment contract) ; in practice it is usually possible for 
the employer-landlord, within certain limits, to terminate the tenancy 
contract very soon after the employment contract. From the em- 
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ployer’s point of view this is often necessary, in order to secure accom- 
modation for other workers. 

The other difficulty is that of quality, which is indeed a crux. The 
practice of housing farm workers on or about the farm is a traditional 
one, dating from a period when standards were quite primitive. 
There is therefore the fight against inertia. 

To sum up. It is at least doubtful whether either side— employers 
or workers — is in a position to bargain fairly at the present moment 
about accommodation. The financial weakness of the private employer 
in agriculture is very pronounced, and makes the whole problem 
most difficult, especially during the prevailing depression. On the 
workers’ side, it is doubtful whether they will ever be in a position 
to bargain fairly if the quality of accommodation is a matter to be 
regulated exclusively by the terms of their employment contracts. 
Experience has proved this method of treating accommodation as an 
item in the labour contract to be unsatisfactory. Being concerned to 
maintain their wage standards or to negotiate about hours, workers 
are not usually in a position to bargain also on a third item of housing. 
Attempts to deal with the matter by collective agreement do not 
greatly mend matters. The question of enforcement is at once raised, 
and it is on this that the best arrangements often appear to come to 
shipwreck. The whole weight of the collective bargain cannot be 
employed to enforce the arrangement of a single kitchen. This is 
a practical difficulty of no small importance. In any case it is often 
impossible to secure that the worker sees beforehand the accommoda- 
tion which he is to have, and this naturally leads to some trouble. 

There is therefore much to be said for removing housing altogether 
from the bargaining process and treating it as a question amenable 
to fairly detailed and, if possible, special legislation. It is totally 
immaterial whether such legislation forms part of a Health, Building, 
or other Code, or is formulated as an independent Act. What matters 
is that a sufficient number of points should be dealt with in the 
plainest terms, that what is laid down should be thoroughly practical, 
and above all that it should be enforced. Collective bargaining may 
form a useful preliminary stage to the introduction of such legislation ; 
it has the advantage of concentrating opinion and information on the 
question and can foreshadow the standards which the workers desire 
and which it is probably possible for parliaments to adopt. The 
function of collective bargaining, considered from this point of view, 
may be a very important one. But the real word must be with the 
legislator. Certain standards are, after all, necessary and are enforce- 
able. A Recommendation of the International Labour Conference 
(Third Session, 1921), couched in the most moderate terms, laid down 
a conspectus of conditions which would suffice to secure satisfactory 
accommodation for all classes of agricultural workers, including seas- 
onal workers.! The recent European Conference on Rural Hygiene, 





1 Up to the present, ten European States have informed the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations of the action taken in reference to the Recommendation, 
namely, Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, France, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland ; seven European States have intimated that the Recommen- 
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held by the League of Nations in July 1931 at Geneva, unhesitatingly 
affirmed the need of legislation. 

Agricultural workers appreciate good housing; but the standard 
of their desires has been threatened by residence over many genera- 
tions in neglected dwellings and by the perpetuation of primitive 
conditions, and it is the business of the legislator to see that they 
get something really in conformity with modern ideas. 


* 
ok oe 


The remainder of this article will summarise the principal points 
which are mentioned in a series of existing enactments, regulations, 
and collective agreements in various European countries.1 No claim 





dation has been submitted to the authority or authorities competent in the matter, 
namely, Albania, Austria, Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, Lithuania, the Nether- 
lands ; seven European States have supplied other official information, namely, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Latvia, Luxemburg, Rumania, Spain, Yugoslavia ; 
finally, three European States have supplied no official information, namely, 
Greeve, the Irish Free State, Portugal. Eight States were originally in favour 
of an International Convention on living-in accommodation for agricultural workers. 
(Cf. Report of the Director to the Fifteenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, 1931.) 


1 The following Acts, etc., are referred to: 

Germany: Civil Code, section 618; Provisional Agricultural Labour Code 
of 1919, sections 15-17 (INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Legislative Series, 
1919, Ger. 3). 

Austria : Domestic and Agricultural Labour Code of Upper Austria, 10 March 
1921 (Legislative Series, 1921, Part I, Aus. 3) ; Agricultural Workers’ and Domestic 
Servants’ Code of Carinthia, 1 June 1921 (Jbid.); Agricultural Labour Code 
of Lower Austria, 22 March 1921 (Idem, 1921, Part I, Aus. 2); Act respecting the 
regulation of employment in domestic service, agriculture, and forestry of Styria, 
29 October 1921 ; Agricultural Labour Code of Salzburg, 20 January 1922 ; Domes- 
tic Servants’ and Agricultural Workers’ Code of the Tyrol, 29 May 1922 ; Agricul- 
tural Labour Code of the Burgenland, 14 January 1926 (Legislative Series, 1926, 
Aus. 5). . 

Belgium : Regulations on the housing of permanent and seasonal agricultural 
workers of the Provinces of Brabant and of Hainaut. 

Denmark: Master and Assistant Act, 1921; Employment of Alien Workers 
Act, 1912. 

England: Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926. 

France: Act on the improvement of agricultural workers’ housing, 1929. 

Hungary: Farm Servants Act, 1907. 

Italy: Unified Health Code, 1907, sections 69, 71, 72-81. 

Netherlands : Decree of 10 March 1924 issuing regulations under the Housing 
Act (Legislative Series, 1924, Neth. 3). 

Norway : Act of 30 July 1915 on accommodation of workers and horses during 
forestry and floating work. 

Sweden : Acts on the provision of accommodation in certain cases for forestry 
and charcoal-burning workers, 1919, and on the provision of accommodation 
in certain cases for timber-floating workers, 1919. 

These enactments are hereafter referred to by briefer descriptions. 

Agricultural collective agreements in the following States have been examined : 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Italy, Poland, and Sweden. The 
system of collective agreements was introduced in these countries shortly after 
the war; generally speaking the stipulations of the agreements have not altered 
much. All references to housing clauses are to clauses at present in force. 
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is made that the texts chosen are exhaustive of all that exists on the 
subject in Europe, but they are typical. The points which emerge, 
were they all combined in a single code, would be amply sufficient to 
constitute an excellent standard for the housing of all groups of agri- 
cultural workers. The findings on housing in rural districts of the 
European Conference on Rural Hygiene of the League of Nations 
already referred to, and a resolution on the housing of farm workers 
‘ adopted by. the Sixth Congress of the International Landworkers 
Federation at Stockholm in July 1931, are given as an appendix. 


ANALYSIS OF ExIsTING LEGISLATION AND AGREEMENTS 


Accommodation for Resident Farm Servants in the Farm House 
or Adjacent Dependencies 


The farm servant contract is an important form of labour contract 
in agriculture in practically all European countries. It is a typical 
contract of unmarried workers.! It prevails on peasant farms unable 
to engage the more expensive and older married worker, but needing 
permanent help which can only be got from workers living in. The 
living-in of workers is, in fact, a practical necessity on farms which 
cannot afford shifts of workers or special workers to take charge of 
livestock and _ horses. 

The farm servant is often engaged at a centre distant from the 
farm or in some other way which offers him no possibility of seeing 
beforehand the accommodation provided. His isolated position 
makes any use of workers’ clubs or similar places of resort impossible. 
He cannot himself contribute much to ameliorate his conditions. 
He often has not money to buy even a small amount of furniture, 
and even if he had, transport difficulties and the uncertainty of know- 
ing whether there will be room for his things put such proposals out 
of the question. 

Undeniably the standard provided for the farm servant depends on 
the general standard of comfort attained at the farm house by the farmer 
himself. As long as farm servants ate and lived with the family of 
the farmer the accommodation question was mostly a matter of sleeping 
room. But there tends to be a much greater separation than formerly. 
There is therefore sometimes a phase when the patriarchal relation- 
ship has disappeared and other standards have not been properly 
substituted. The accommodation offered to farm servants in these 
circumstances can be very bad indeed and far below what the general 
standard of civilisation in the country ought to be prepared to tolerate. 
An important point is the youth of many farm servants, both men and 
women ; in the case of such workers bad accommodation tends to 
form a life-long low standard. 





1 But not all farm servants are unmarried and resident at the farm house. 
The section on married workers also makes reference to farm servants, especially 


in Hungary. ‘ , 
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Certain countries formulate in their legislation a general definition 
to the effect that farm servants’ accommodation must be “ unobjection- 
able as regards health and morals ”’.1 Such general statements are 
quite useful, but they cannot be considered sufficient. Consequently 
most legislation, etc., lays down at least some specific points. * 


Separation of the sexes is mostly insisted on and appears to be 
general in practice. There is less said about size and ventilation. 
However, the Danish Master and Assistant Act of 1921. states that 
farm servants’ rooms shall be light and airy with windows which 
open easily. They must measure at least 16 cubic metres for one 
person or 25 cubic metres for two. No room must be used as a bedroom 
for more than two persons, although provisionally and exceptionally 
this may be allowed if an additional 8 cubic metres is provided for 
each extra person. In Belgium the Hainaut regulations provide that 
quarters must be quite dry, away from noxious exhalations, and 
properly aired ; there must be 16 cubic metres per inhabitant (18 cubic 
metres in Brabant). The French Act of 1929 and the Italian Code of 
1907 place the responsibility for ensuring adequate size and ventilation 
in the hands of administrative authorities. 

As far as is known to the International Labour Office no legislation 
insists on artificial lighting, but the Danish collective agreements 
require means of artificial lighting to be provided. The question of 
heating, though of first-rate importance in northern climates, is also 
too often forgotten. The 1921 Recommendation is precise on this 
point, but with due allowance, of course, for climate. Important 
recommendations made by the French National Council of Labour 
Supply in 1927 endorsed the standard laid down in the Recommenda- 
tion. > The Hainaut Regulations demand “ sufficient means of heating ”’. 
Danish and Swedish collective agreements require either that the 
farm-servant shall have his bed “in a warm room ” or else that he 
shall be able to spend his off-time in a heated room. In Scotland it is 
customary to allow men living in the “ bothy ” (i.e. a building detached 
from the main farm building) to sit by the kitchen fire until 9 o’clock 
at night ; practically the same requirement is laid down in a model 
farm servant’s contract drawn‘ up by the Swiss Peasants’ Union. 

The desirability of separate beds is universally emphasised (e.g. 
French Act of 1929); that there should be a minimum distance 
(30 centimetres) between bed and floor is a useful point made in the reply 
of the Austrian Government to the International Labour Office 
questionnaire of 1921. It is, however, certain that by no means all 





+ German Code (repeating a requirement previously laid down in section 618 
of the Civil Code) ; Brabant and Hainaut Regulations ; Tyrol Code. 

2 An amendment removing all specific points from the text of the International 
Labour Conference Recommendation of 1921 and substituting only the words 
that accommodation should “ conform to the requirements of morality and hygiene ” 
was adopted in the Committee of the Conference by a narrow majority, but was 
rejected by the plenary Conference and the specific points replaced. 

3 Cf. International Latour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1928, pp. 775-776. 

4 SECRETARIAT DES PAYSANS suiSSES: Les salaires et les conditions du travail 
dans Vagricuiiure suisse. Enquéte de 1929-1930. Brugg, 1930. 182 pp. 
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farm servants’ beds are so constructed, or that they are of iron; 
quite often a straw paillasse or shake-down on the floor is considered 
sufficient. The requirements as to bedclothes vary from a pillow and 
one woollen coverlet to a demand for clean sheets once a month and 
clean towels once a week (Danish collective agreement ; cf. similar 
terms in the Swedish collective agreement). In addition to the bed, 
a table, chair, and locked cupboard must be provided according to, 
e.g., the German Provisional Agricultural Labour Code, and the 
locked cupboard or receptacle is also mentioned in four of the Austrian 
Provincial Codes!; the Hainaut Regulations mention a bedstead 
(preferably iron), metal chain mattress, table, chair, and cupboard 
suitable for the holding of personal possessions ; the Brabant regula- 
tions mention an iron bed with bedding. Elsewhere minimum standards 
are stated in more general terms, e.g. that the room must have “ the 
most indispensable equipment” (Salzburg and Styrian Codes), or 
shall be “decently furnished” (Swedish collective agreement). 

The question of washing accommodation is rather a separate one. 
The replies of the Governments to the International Labour Office 
questionnaire of 1921 laid stress on some facilities for washing and on 
decent sanitary accommodation, but it is still to be feared that a 
great deal needs to be done in this direction. 

The cleaning of rooms is often a difficulty. There are innumerable 
complaints on the way rooms are kept. They are often totally neglected, 
and the sheets not changed for six months. The laying down of a 
requirement that rooms must be kept clean is not considered impos- 
sible, and is done in some collective agreements ; the model farm 
servants’ contract of the Swiss Peasants’ Union demands that the farm 
servant “shall be lodged in a clean room”. But the farm servant 
can himself be made responsible for “the good maintenance” of his 
room (French Act of 1929); this is with a view to guarding against gross 
neglect or wilful damage. In Hainaut the farm servant is responsible 
for cleanliness, but minimum requirements are laid down as to the 
material of floors and also walls, which have to be distempered once a 
year. In Brabant the farm servant is subject to detailed regulations 
designed to secure cleanliness, safety from fire, and temperance. It 
is interesting to find that in Scotland attendance on farm servants 
living in a bothy is valued at £38 per year. ? 

None of these points compare in importance with what is univer- 
sally admitted to be the principal consideration of all, without which, 
_ indeed, they do not come up for regulation. This is the insistence on 

an adequate separation between the farm servant’s sleeping accommo- 
dation and that of the animals which he has to tend. The habit of 





1 An important point which is often neglected is to secure to farm servants 
means of locking their rooms, which should be possible from both inside and 
outside. This small practical detail is often forgotten, but is mentioned in the 
German and Austrian Agricultural Labour Codes. 

2? DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR SCOTLAND : Supplement to the Monthly 
Agricultural Report for 1 July 1931. (Cash equivalent of perquisites: bothy 
accommodation, with attendance, £9 per annum; without attendance, £6 per 
annum.) 


5 
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requiring farm servants to sleep, not in the farmhouse itself or in a 
building suitably set aside for human habitation, but in sheds or 
stables housing animals, is condemned by all responsible authorities, 
but nevertheless persists and has not even been legally forbidden in 
all European countries where it has been an old custom. It was 
formerly maintained that animals required attendance at night. 
Granted that this is so from time to time, such occasional attendance 
need not entail the assigning to the farm servant of a corner in a stable 
as his permanent resting place and sole refuge. Some notorious and 
terrible descriptions have been given in parliamentary debates and 
elsewhere of the filth and degradation which the custom entails, the 
utter want of any decency, when workers are couched on straw, or 
on a paillasse placed on the ground, in close contact with the stock, 
and with no place whatever in which to put their clothes or possessions, 
no opportunities for even the most elementary cleanliness or decency. 
The 1921 Recommendation incorporates a condemnation of this 
practice as one of its principal articles. In the replies forwarded by 
Governments to the questionnaire circulated by the International 
Labour Office before the Conference there was a general consensus 
against the practice, though one or two countries were prepared 
to allow workers specially in charge of stock to sleep in stables provided 
that bunks were properly arranged away from the animals; other 
countries were prepared to allow sleeping quarters to be set up in 
rooms in stable buildings provided that entry was separate (Denmark, 
Sweden), and sometimes provided that this separate entry was at a 
certain distance from the entry to the stable (Italy). Since the date of 
adoption of the Recommendation, while the practice has been for- 
bidden, e.g. in France by an Act of 1929, and in Brabant ! and Hainaut 3 
(but not in the rest of Belgium), it has been formally admitted in the 
Agricultural Labour Code of Styria (but a proper bedstead must be 
provided), and has not been legally forbidden in some other European 
countries. 

Apart from this most desirable prohibition against permitting the 
use of stables, or analogous buildings such as sheds or outhouses, 
there is no reason to demand that farm servants should necessarily 
be accommodated in the farm house itself. This, indeed, would be 
often quite impossible. It is a frequent practice to lodge them in sepa- 
rate buildings, such as the Scotch bothy. The amenities of these 
buildings must then, however, be made the subject of special attention, 
as there is a tendency to admit a lower standard of such requirements 
as heating, lighting, and cleanliness than in the farm house itself. 


Accommodation for Married Farm Workers and their Families in 
Separate Cottages or Dwellings 


The accommodation of married agricultural workers is the most 
important part of the problem of agricultural workers’ housing. It 
fixes the conditions under which the mass of agricultural workers are 





1 A glazed but closed window may communicate with the stable. 
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obliged to pass the greater part of their lives as adults and under 
which their children grow up. It is especially in reference to such 
accommodation that the statement may be made that a bad standard 
of housing results in a poor general level of rural health and poor 
resisting power to disease, dropping here and there almost to a state 
of physical degeneracy. 

There can be no doubt that the standard of accommodation 
occupied by agricultural workers varies greatly throughout Europe, 
less perhaps on account of climate than by reason of tradition, custom, 
the general situation of the workers, and the general situation of 
farming. The directions in which improvements are desired are, 
however, usually much the same; measures are asked for to deal 
with the insufficient number of dwellings, the insufficient size of those 
that exist, their poor repair, and the absence of certain essential 
amenities such as water supply, heating, sanitary conveniences. 

The following summary applies principally to dwellings provided 
by employers. 

As in the case of accommodation for farm servants resident in 
the farm house, some general standards are formulated in legislative 
texts : dwellings must be “free from objections in regard to morals 
and to health ” or must “ satisfy moral and hygienic requirements ” ; 
in fact, the same clause may cover resident farm servants and non- 
resident married workers. ! Collective agreements * repeat or emphasise 
the law: the Bavarian regional collective agreement contains the 
interesting stipulation that “the parties agree that during the course 
of the agreement improvement of accommodation conditions shall 
be aimed at and pursued by all reasonable means’. Other collective 
agreements in Germany and Austria do not venture so far; most 
stress is laid on the employer’s obligation to keep the dwelling in 
repair. 

So far stipulations on the size of the dwelling leave much to be 
desired ; they often do not go beyond a declaration of principle about 
“adequate size” ; even this, it will be remembered, is absent from the 
1921 international Recommendation, an amendment on this point 
having been defeated in Committee. The German Provisional 
Code states that the dwelling of a married worker must be “ of suffi- 
cient size in respect of the number of his children and the sexes ” ; 





1 Austrian Provincial Codes ; the Hainaut Regulations demand proper stan- 
dards of “ health, safety, and decency ”’ ; German Code (first enactment to extend 
a protection secured by the Civil Code on behalf of farm servants resident at the 
farm house to farm workers residing in separate cottages) ; Hungarian Farm Ser- 
vants Act of 1907 (married workers in Hungary not resident at the farm house 
frequently have the status of farm servants) ; Italian Code of 1907 ; the Belgian 
Labour Act of 10 March 1900 states that the employer must offer the worker “a 
proper dwelling ’’. In France the general principles of the Labour Code originally 
laid down certain principles of hygiene, etc., in regard to the housing of workers ; 
until the 1929 Act on agricultural workers’ housing the application of these to 
agriculture has been rather by way of general rural housing measures, from the 
“ Siegfried *”’ Act of 1894 up to the latest “ Loucheur”’ Act of 1928, than by way 
of enforcement of special standards. 

? Germany, Lower Austria, Burgenland. 
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the Austrian Codes state only that the dwelling must be of “ sufficient 
size”. Read together with the requirements on morals referred to 
above, it might reasonably be supposed that an absolute minimum of 
two bedrooms was indicated by the German Code; however, no 
commentator on the Code has ventured to assume so much, and the 
single family bedroom is thus still apparently permissible even under 
this Code. Elsewhere a specified number of rooms or, alternatively, 
a minimum total floor or cubic space for the whole dwelling may be 
laid down. The Hungarian Farm Servants Act states that dwellings 
constructed after the coming into force of the Act shall allow each 
family “a room and a small room”. Of collective agreements, a 
single German agreement stipulates that a married worker’s dwelling 
shall consist of three rooms, kitchen and cellar ; the Danish national 
collective agreement states that such dwelling shall consist of at least 
two rooms and a kitchen and scullery, three-roomed dwellings must 
always be assigned in toto, while new or reconstructed dwellings must 
comprise three rooms ; a Polish collective agreement demands a room 
and a small room; the Swedish national collective agreement states 
that a dwelling shall consist of two rooms and a kitchen, or of one 
room and a kitchen of a minimum combined area of 35 square metres, 
an indemnity of 10 kronor per year being payable in respect of every 
3 square metres of area below that minimum. 

Undoubtedly the question of size is one of very great difficulty. 
Ideally speaking, the four-roomed cottage, containing a kitchen- 
living-room, plus a scullery, one bedroom for the married couple, 
and two more bedrooms for the children according to sex, would be a 
minimum ; but we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the three- 
roomed and even the two-roomed cottage is frequently assumed to be 
the very most that can be hoped for and the most that the law will 
enforce. ! The situation is further complicated by the great sacrifices 
many rural families will make—this is observable in countries as 
different as England and Sweden— to maintain a parlour apart from 
the kitchen. This might at first sight appear a foolish extravagance 
where bedrooms are lacking, but viewed as an effort to maintain or 
reach a definite ideal of culture it can only be applauded. 

On the other hand, attempts to lay down a minimum area of floor 
space or a minimum cubic content for each dwelling seem even more 
difficult. If calculated per head strict observation would have the very 





1 In this connection reference may be made to a stipulation common in German 
collective agreements and also found in a Polish collective agreement that no person 
not working for the employer other than members of the worker’s family (and 
this often excludes his married children) shall inhabit the dwelling of a married 
agricultural worker covered by the agreement, nor may any part of such dwelling 
be let out to a third party. The purpose of this stipulation is to secure, on behalf 
of the employer, that no accommodation which he provides shall be used except 
for the purpose of housing workers for his farm, but indirectly it prevents over- 
crowding. The definition given does not, however, exclude in Germany the housing 
of an adult male stranger engaged to work for the employer under the so-called 
Hofgdnger system (a sub-contract employment system by which the principal 
worker engages to provide, house, and board an extra worker, whether his own 
son or relative, or a stranger, for the employer), and there is much objection to 
this system on the part of German workers precisely on the score of overcrowding. 
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undesirable effect of tempting the employer to engage families with 
few or no children ; nor could any arrangements be imagined which 
could deal with an increase in families. When calculated per house 
such minima are more feasible but more meaningless ; as has already 
been pointed out, where this arrangement is attempted in Sweden 
it breaks down and monetary compensation is given instead of the 
needed room. Minimum requirements as to height, at any rate in 
new buildings, seem, however, perfectly practical, and would do 
something to secure cubic content: but on this score thousands 
of old cottages would have to be condemned. 


Other points on which standards are laid down are heating and 
building materials. The Provincial Codes of Salzburg and Styria 
state that dwellings must be heatable ; the Swedish collective agree- 
ment states that it must be possible to keep the building “ well heated” ; 
the Danish agreement demands at least one good stove, or in three- 
roomed dwellings two. As regards building materials, the Austrian 
collective agreements insist that all inhabited rooms shall have wood 
floors; the Polish collective agreement already cited in addition 
stipulates for distempering. The Brabant Regulations insist on certain 
minima as regards materials used ; the Italian law lays stress on these 
points and also on the availability of drinking water. Undoubtedly 
the question of building materials requires attention. Very poor 
building material is found in some older cottages; in general the 
standard of agricultural workers’ housing would appear to be higher 
where wood is cheap. 

Of course, all rural dwellings, those provided for wage-paid workers 
by their employers included, benefit by general minimum require- 
ments for inhabited dwellings as laid down in Health and Building 
Codes, etc. 

The difficulties of housing the married agricultural worker properly 
may be greatly alleviated if attention is paid to the provision of proper 
annexes ; moreover, their construction is comparatively cheap. A 
small cottage is much less overcrowded if, besides housing the family, 
it does not also accommodate a winter’s supply of coal, wood, potatoes, 
all other family provisions, tools, and the family washing, not to speak 
of chickens, etc. Special relief is therefore given by store-houses, 
larders, wash-houses, and sculleries. In Danish and Swedish agree- 
ments mention is made of a cellar or other place for storing potatoes, 
scullery, wood store, wash-house, copper (Danish agreements), sani- 
tary convenience or access thereto, access to a well adequately served 
by pump or hoist and protected (Denmark), to a supply of drinking 
water if obtainable at reasonable cost (Sweden ; cf. the Italian Code 
of 1907) ; in Sweden, owing to the danger of fire in wood constructions, 
many of these annexes are customarily placed at a certain distance 
from the dwelling. The provision of a porch would also be worth 
consideration in countries where there is a cold climate and cold 
winds ; entry direct from the outer air into the principal living-room 
is highly inconvenient and productive of many permanently closed 
windows and much tuberculosis. A small brick path leading to the 
front door or to the well (Polish collective agreement) is a “ luxury ” 
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which only the dweller in the country can appreciate at its full value. 
But the question of annexes may also make all the difference to the 
worker’s chances of carrying on some minor agricultural employment, 
which is of great assistance to him. German and Italian collective 
agreements pay great attention to this point. In Italy agreements 
commonly secure a vegetable garden, a pig-sty, a hen-run, and a 
baking-house, which is often shared (sometimes with the employer 
himself). 

In all cases a married worker should be secure of an organic dwelling, 
which is to him and his family a real home. The building of dwellings 
in barrack form or continuous block, or as square blocks of four 
connected dwellings, is unobjectionable as long as the essential separa- 
tion between family and family can be secured ; common staircases 
and lobbies are less objectionable than shared kitchens, but on the 
whole the separate front-door is in the country easily secured and 
certainly most desirable. The system of the shared kitchen occurs 
in barrack dwellings in Hungary, but several municipal authorities 
have issued regulations that not more than two families shall share 
one kitchen. 

Finally, the surroundings of a worker’s dwelling are worth attention. 
The standard of orderliness in the surroundings of rural dwellings 
varies in Europe from the absolutely best to the absolutely worst ; 
it can scarcely be improved except by educational means. But the 
provision of a manure-pit away from the water supply is an elementary 
requirement, which can be handled directly at the time of construction, 
though much educational effort is needed on this point also, on which 
the worker himself often shows great carelessness. A requirement 
on this exists in Italian law.! The growing of flowers and vegetables 
round cottages would seem to be a question of national custom, but 
is dependent on occupation rights over some land directly contiguous 
to the cottage. This question of the quantum of land to be attached 
to a worker’s cottage is of obvious importance, but lies outside the 
limits of the present report. 

































Temporary Accommodation for Seasonal Workers in Hutments, etc. 





The operations for which seasonal agricultural workers are required 
in Europe are connected with large field crops, etc., and with forestry. 
Crops which absorb an unusual amount of labour at a particular time 
of the year, especially roots (beetroot and potatoes), rice, fruits, hops, 
and to a lesser extent vine, call for seasonal labour. In forestry there 
is timber-felling in winter and timber-floating in summer. 

Housing difficulties occur because seasonal workers for the cultiva- 
tion or the gathering of crops usually arrive in large gangs, having 
been brought from more remote districts. This causes acute difficulties, 
as they are looked on as strangers, and as they are often accustomed 
to a standard of living below that current in the district. In forestry, 
















1 Act No. 1155 of 23 June 1927. 
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on the other hand, the difficulty is that of housing the ordinary labour 
force where the industry itself is carried on in remote regions. The 
housing of forestry workers gives rise to special difficulties. 

Housing for seasonal workers in agriculture and forestry is almost 
always supplied by employers. It is not charged for and becomes part 
of the worker’s remuneration. If, on the one hand, there is the tempta- 
tion of doing it “on the cheap”’, on the other, the engagement of 
workers in large groups, almost always by important enterprises, for 
concentrated bulk operations at one spot contributes to the enforce- 
ment of certain minima. Where control is found lacking it is generally 
in the case of casual engagements, not arranged on a gang system, 
of a floating population, sometimes of a very poor type. The arrange- 
ments made in these cases may vary from the best to the worst, 
or even to none at all, so that workers sleep under hedges or in ditches. 
Such practices bring down the housing standards of a whole district. 
The housing of alien workers is now usually controlled, as such workers 
are mostly engaged only on recognised conditions laid down in inter- 
national agreements. * 

The length of time for which the seasonal operation is to be carried 
on has an important bearing. If it is only for a short period, e.g. for 
hop and fruit picking, less exacting demands in the way of comfort 
need to be put forward than if the worker spends half his life on such 
work. But there is apt to be a temptation not to cater even for these 
demands on the assumption that the workers will be able to manage 
somehow for such short periods, The standard of housing eventually 
secured will affect the health, morality, and happiness of the workers 
and will also influence their ideas of the standards which they are 
entitled to demand when they return to their home district. It is an 
incidental effect that where adults are away on seasonal work for a 
large part of the year, their return home during the off season is likely 
to lead to overcrowding. 

The points on which stress is laid by controlling authorities are 
largely identical in all countries and are easily stated. Site is of 
importance owing to the need for avoiding damp. Without insistence 
on this point farmers may be careless; existing sheds, etc., constructed 
for another purpose, may be very badly placed for human habitation. 
The revised model by-laws of 1929 of the British Ministry of Health 
referring to accommodation for hop, fruit, and vegetable pickers insist 
that the site chosen should be reasonably free from damp ; an open space 
of 15 feet, or of 20 feet if buildings are face to face, has to be provided 
in front of each building. The Danish Act of 1912 ? on the employment 
of alien workers also mentions that buildings must be dry and healthily 
situated. Regulations under the Italian Health Code of 1907 * enforce 





1 The texts of these international agreements will be found in a publication 
of the International Labour Office : Migration Laws and Treaties, Vol. III, Inter- 
national Treaties and Conventions. Studies and Reports, Series O, No.3. Geneva, 
1929. x1 + 383 pp. 

2 This Act formally covers all alien seasonal workers in whatever occupation ; 
in fact the only workers of that type are those employed in the beet fields. 

8 Gazzelta ufficiale, 1 May 1908, No. 103. 
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a minimum distance between huts and rice fields (on account of the 
danger of malaria), and an Italian Government Circular of 27 August 
1927 recommends that only sheltered sites should be chosen ; this 
Circular and the Netherlands Huts Decree mention that water must 
be drained off the ground and that the upper surface of the floor 
must be raised. A requirement as to weathertightness and safe con- 
struction of the building is frequent. A general requirement that 
buildings must be unexceptionable from the point of view of morals 
and health is incorporated in international Conventions concluded 
both by Austria and by Germany with countries which supply seasonal 
labour. Safe egress in case of fire is sometimes mentioned, and the 
use of electric lighting or safety lamps recommended (British model 
by-laws). 

It is usual to insist on a minimum quantity of accommodation, 
either in general terms, as sufficiently large for the number of workers 
(Austrian standard contract for Czechoslovak seasonal workers), or 
in specific terms. The Danish Act of 1912 lays down that a building 
must include a kitchen (with stove), a living-room if there are more 
than five inhabitants, and a sufficient number of bedrooms. The 
Netherlands Huts Decree states that each building must accommodate 
not more than a maximum of twenty persons and must include a 
living-room and dormitory ; the living room shall measure 15 square 
metres if inhabited by not more than ten persons, otherwise 20 square 
metres, shall have a porch measuring 0.80 square metres, and shall 
measure not less than 3 metres along any one wall; comparable 
standards are laid down for dwellings assigned to single families. 
The Hainaut regulations insist on separate living-rooms and dormi- 
tories of specified sizes. 

Ventilation and lighting are not easy problems. A good deal of 
expense is laid on employers and some fairly onerous conditions are 
laid down. Proper and sufficient means of ventilation and lighting 
by natural light are required in Great Britain (model by-laws) ; windows 
in each room not less than one twenty-fifth of the floor space and in 
any case not less than 0.40 square metres, a stipulated proportion 
to be capable of being opened, in the Netherlands (Huts Decree). 
Specific minimum floor or cubic space allowance and minimum internal 
height of building are sometimes indicated ; e.g. 18 square feet of 
floor space per inhabitant, 2 children to count as 1 inhabitant (British 
model by-laws) ; buildings 2 metres (in some circumstances 2.30 metres) 
high, an air space allowance of 7 cubic metres per inhabitant (Nether- 
lands Huts Decree; cf. minimum size of living-room above) ; floor 
space of 144 square metres per inhabitant in the living-room and air 
space allowance of 12 cubic metres in dormitories (Hainaut Regula- 
tions) ; minima to be laid down by local regulation (Italian Health 
Code). Other arrangements mentioned are a separate cooking-place, 
also suitable for drying and washing clothes, with a fireplace for every 
fifteen persons (British model by-laws ; German standard contracts) ; 
rooms for storing personal possessions (Austrian standard contract) ; 
arrangements for some heating (Danish Act, Netherlands Huts Decree); 
a special sick-room if there are over twenty inhabitants and if the 
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medical officer finds it necessary (ibid.); a sick-roum for malaria or 
infectious cases (Italian Health Code). Insistence on separation of 
the sexes is practically universal, and some attempts are made to 
secure separate accommodation for single families (British model 
by-laws, French international agreements, Netherlands Huts Decree). 

Furniture other than beds or bunks is seldom insisted on; fur- 
niture and utensils necessary for cooking and for a living-room are 
mentioned in the Hainaut Regulations ; the German and Austrian 
standard contracts for alien workers mention tables, seats, and washing 
accommodation to be provided, besides a bed or bunk, straw mattress 
and pillow, and woollen blankets for each person ; the French inter- 
national agreements mention sheets, but not furniture other than 
beds or bunks; the Danish Act and the Netherlands Huts Decree 
forbid the placing of bunks one over the other or too close together, 
the Netherlands Decree specifying that bunks must measure 1.90 
metres by 0.75 metre, if fixed must be raised 0.50 metre from the 
floor, and must be separated from each other by partitions at least 
0.80 metre high with 0.50 metre between bunk and partition, and 
from the centre gangway (1.50 metres wide) by partitions at least 
0.30 metre high ; the English model by-laws only mention that where 
straw is used for bedding it must be clean, dry, and unused ; cf. also 
the Italian Health Code. 

Access to good drinking water and to washing water is also necessary 
(British model by-laws ; Danish Act ; Italian Health Code ; Nether- 
lands Huts Decree). Definite arrangements for cleaning are recom- 
mended, both before the workers take up occupation (lime-washing 
once a year and cleaning immediately before arrival, British model 
by-laws ; cleaning before arrival, Austrian standard contract), and 
while they are in residence ; in the latter case, the obligation is some- 
times put on the workers themselves (French Act of 31 July 1929 *), 
but distemper and disinfectant are provided by the employer, who 
allows half a day off for cleaning (Austrian standard contract) ; or 
he makes provision for the removal of refuse (British model by-laws, 
Netherlands Huts Decree), or is strongly recommended to employ 
a camp superintendent who is responsible for the order and clean- 
liness of the camp ; such a person may be a worker himself (British 
model by-laws). The provision of properly constructed latrines, to 
be kept in order, is essential (British model by-laws, etc.). The Italian 
Health Code insists on the wiring of windows against mosquitoes 
in the rice districts. 

The conditions for forestry workers may be deduced from the 
Swedish Forestry and Charcoal Workers’ Accommodation Act of 
1919. This Act lays down that employers must provide accommoda- 
tion for forestry workers, or those in similar industries, who work | 
away from their homes. Such accommodation must be of adequate 
size, must give adequate protection against cold, rain, and snow, 





1 This Act covers accommodation for temporary as well as for permanent 
workers, with the sole exception of constructions used for sleeping on the high 
mountain pastures. 
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and must fulfil the requirements of a temporary dwelling with due 
regard to the period and conditions of its proposed use. The text of 
the Act has been supplemented by regulations issued by the Social 
Board for the guidance of the inspectors charged to see that the Act 
is enforced. These regulations state that accommodation shall be 
constructed during the summer or autumn before the ground is frozen 
and on a level dry place, with water accessible in the neighbourhood. 
Where more than twelve to sixteen workers are to be lodged for a 
considerable period, the dwelling must be divided into two or more 
rooms or more accommodation must be constructed ; not less than 
5 cubic metres must be allowed per inhabitant. The height of the 
building must be 2 metres in those parts not used for bunks. Accom- 
modation to be used for a considerable period must have a wooden 
floor, a watertight roof, and must be able to retain warmth; the 
necessary number of double-glazed windows shall be provided, doors 
shall be large and well fitting, the fireplace must draw up the smoke; 
there should also be a lobby, which may conveniently be combined with 
a storing place for food, clothes, and tools. Bunks must be at least 
0.40 metre above the floor, at least 1.9 metres long, 0.65 metre wide 
for one person or 1.20 metres for two; where a common couch is 
provided, this should be divided into sections for one or two persons. 
The necessary tables, benches, shelves, and if possible cupboards 
should be provided. Stables must be separated from the dwelling 
accagmmodation, both for hygienic reasons and on account of the danger 
of fire in wooden buildings ; in no case must horses be lodged in. the 
same room as the workers. 


APPENDIX 


The following passage adopted by the Third Committee of the 
European Conference on Rural Hygiene held by the League of Nations 
at Geneva in July 1931 deals with rural housing, and (in section 4) 
with the special problem of agricultural workers’ housing. 


Hovusinc In Rurau Districts 


1. There is urgent need for improvement in the housing conditions 
of rural districts. Progress in this respect is hindered by the lack 
of cheap credit and the fact that education in hygiene in rural districts 
has not reached a sufficiently high level. 

The housing shortage in cities has led in most countries to concen- 
tration on the housing problem in industrial areas, and the needs 
of rural districts have not always received the attention they deserved. 

Good housing is a fundamental requirement for rural hygiene. 
It is influenced by social and economic conditions and in its turn exerts 
a strong influence on these conditions, resulting in better health and 
general elevation of the standard of life. 


2. The principal defects of rural housing from the point of view 
of hygiene are : 

(a) Overcrowding. Good houses are too few. There are too few 
bedrooms in the existing houses. The house may be too small or, 
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in planning it, the existing space may have been insufficiently utilised. 
Apart from considerations as to the necessary cubic space, attention 
should be drawn to the height required for living purposes. 

(5) There is inadequate provision of toilet and sanitary facilities. 

(c) The living-quarters are insufficiently protected from the stables. 

(zd) Manure and other sources of pollution and odours are in too 
close proximity. 

(e) The house is so Jocated and constructed as to be damp. 

(f) There is a lack of proper ventilation, lighting and heating. 
P (g) There is insufficient protection from mosquitoes, flies and 

ust. 
(h) There is insufficient exposure to the sun. 


3. Methods of improving rural housing. 

(a) Education. 

(b) Cheap credit and improvement of the economic condition 
of the farmer. 

(c) Co-operation. 

(d) Legislation, by-laws and regulations and their proper en- 
forcement. 


The practice of making public building models from the point 
of view of hygiene and sanitation is highly recommended. 

The construction of model houses at numerous strategic points 
encourages imitation. 

Good housing will appeal more readily to the rural population 
if the plans are prepared after a study of local customs and social 
and economic conditions, so as to preserve features characteristic 
of the district. 

Loans at low rates of interest, grants, as well as freedom from taxa- 
tion, may be provided by legislation, and are potent means of improv- 
ing rural housing. The award of bonuses for proper construction 
yields a large return for the investment of small sums, 

There should be building codes prescribing minimum requirements 
in respect of sites, exposure, lighting, ventilation, etc. Technical 
supervision and enforcement are required to make these effective, 
as well as proper preparation by measures of education. 

Such enforcement should not be left altogether to the local author- 
ities. 

The health authority should have jurisdiction over all sanitary 
aspects of housing. 

The preparation and distribution of standard plans satisfyin 
sanitary requirements and local needs has given good results an 
should be encouraged. Such houses should be of simple design and 
economic construction. 


4. The improvement of housing for agricultural workers presents 
difficulties which cannot be solved by education and persuasion 
alone. The agricultural worker is in a particularly weak position 
in this respect, and suitable legislation, with proper enforcement, 
as well as public financial assistance, are needed to cope with this 
problem. 

Poor housing for this class accelerates the exodus of the best 
workers to the cities, where in many cases more attention has been 
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given to housing for industrial workers, and this is turn lowers the 
standard of rural life and prevents hygienic improvement. 

The organisation in the different countries of sanitary inspection 
services is desirable. Such services should have the authority neces- 
sary to secure satisfactory housing conditions for agricultural workers 
and to enforce the relevant regulations. 

The Conference draws attention to the recommendation of the 
International Labour Conference (1921) on this subject. 











5. Rural housing may also be improved by suitable reconditioning 
of existing houses. When properly directed and supervised, such 
reconditioning may yield excellent results sometimes at compara- 
tively small cost. 

The construction of model villages and agricultural colonies is of 
particular interest and importance in respect of rural housing. The 
tendency to locate industrial plants in rural districts should be encour- 
aged, such new construction offering opportunities for the building 
up of model villages and the application of all sanitary safeguards. 

In the planning of these villages and colonies, the Health Author- 
ities eat have jurisdiction over all matters of hygiene and sanita- 
tion. 

The Conference recommends the further study of this problem. 














The following passages are also of interest : 






From the Report of the Second Committee : 


Co-operation between the public health authorities, the various 
agricultural technical advisers and the agricultural associations 
of all kinds is also highly desirable. Inspired by the desire to raise 
the standard of life in rural districts, these associations offer a valuable 
means of securing the co-operation of the rural population. The 
results of their work are reflected in health as ok 2 in economic 
and social conditions, and they are concerned with housing and sani- 
tation as well as with other hygienic measures. 
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From the Report of the Third Committee : 


Associations and institutions for the improvement of rural life 
in many fields and, in particular, associations organised on a technical 
agricultural basis are potent means of propaganda and achievement, 
and should be led to take an interest in water supply, good housing 
and other aspects of rural sanitation. The health authorities should 
co-operate with such associations to this end. 
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f The Third Committee discussed at length, and with interesting 

results, water supply, sewage disposal, and garbage disposal in rural 
districts. 

The following resolution was adopted at the 6th Congress of the 

International Landworkers’ Federation held at Stockholm in July 

1931 : 

















This Ce declares that the housing conditions of farm workers 
are deplorable in all countries, and that there is urgent need for build- 
ing housing suitable for the needs of families, and satisfying modern 
standards of hygiene. 
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This Congress declares that the system of housing farm workers in 
houses belonging to the employer is one of the chief causes of the 
neglect of farm workers’ houses, and that this system prevents farm 
workers from sharing in the improvements which have been secured 
by other workers, through housing legislation and public health and 
sanitation services, while it reduces the status of the farm worker to 
that of a dependant. 


This Congress, therefore, demands that farm workers should share, 
to the same extent as other workers, in the benefits of improved hous- 
ing, and declares that this can only be secured by the State and local 
authorities building houses for farm workers which they can rent 
and occupy independent of any employer. 


“Tied” Cottages in Rural Districts in England 
and Wales 


A survey was carried out in 1931 by the National Union of Agri- 
cultural Workers of England and Wales! on the so-called “ tied 
cottage ”.* The survey, which was carried out by means of enquiries 
addressed to members of the Union, showed that in 729 parishes 
there are 10,612 tied as against 6,373 free cottages. The proportion 
of tied cottages to all cottages in these parishes is therefore 65 per cent., 
or roughly two-thirds. The proportion of all agricultural workers in 
these parishes who live in tied cottages is 62 per cent. The report 
points out that some allowance must be made for the fact that the 
bulk of the answers to the enquiry came from areas where the system 





1 NaTIONAL UNION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 
Tied Cottages : Union Enquiry (24 pp. typescript), and Evidence on the Tied Cottage 
System (14 pp. typescript). 

2 A cottage is described as “ tied ’’ when it is let by a landlord who is also the 
employer of the worker inhabiting the cottage. Where there is a “ service occu- 
pation ’’, the worker’s right to occupy depends directly on his remaining in the 
farmer’s employment; should he be dismissed, or should he decide to leave his 
work, his right to occupy the cottage ends automatically. Where no “ service 
occupation ”’ is granted, the worker may occupy the cottage on an ordinary tenancy 
from the farmer, who is at the same time his landlord and his employer ; if the 
worker pays his rent (which cannot be raised except under certain conditions), 
he cannot be turned out ; if, however, the farmer can obtain a certificate from the 
County Agricultural Committee that the cottage is required for another specific 
person who has been engaged to work on the farm contingently on housing accom- 
modation being found, he may obtain an Order from the County Court for posses- 
sion. The original tenant then has to turn out and his landlord and former employer 
is under no obligation to find him other accommodation. Contracts of employment 
and cottage tenancy in England and Wales are frequently both on a weekly 
basis. Cf. National Farmers’ Union Yearbook, 1931, pp. 195-199: “ Memorandum 
of the Law Affecting the Occupation of Farmers’ Cottages by Men in Their 
Employ.” 
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was strongest and most disliked by the workers, and it estimates that 
on an average throughout England and Wales between 50 and 60 per 
cent. of cottages are tied. 

The ground covered by the enquiry was very unequal. The enquiries 
referred in Lincolnshire to 150 parishes, in Norfolk to 171 parishes, 
in Dorsetshire to 88, in Wiltshire to 48, in Essex, Gloucestershire, 
Hampshire, Nottinghamshire, and Suffolk to between 20 and 40, in 
five other counties to between 10 and 20, but in the remaining thirteen 
counties mentioned to less than 10 parishes ; the number of counties 
where the survey gave results which could be tabulated was in all 
27 out of 52. 

A census of the total number of tied cottages in the country has 
never existed, but the statement that more cottages are being bought 
by farmers to be added to the supply of tied cottages is made in the 
report. This would be natural in view of the fact that the farmer 
is often very pressed for accommodation for his workers and frequently 
finds it cheaper to buy than to build. A cottage bought is reserved 
for the farmer’s own workers and thus becomes a “ tied ” cottage. 
Nevertheless a large number of farms have no tied cottages at all. 
In the 729 parishes covered by the survey there were 996 farms without 
any tied cottages. 

It is stated in the report that during the last twelve years the 
Union’s Legal Department has handled 6,573 cases against eviction 
from cottages sought by landlords ; proceedings in court were taken 
by members of the Union in 1,140 of these cases. 

The rental value of a cottage assigned in “service occupation”’ to 
an agricultural worker by his employer cannot, under the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, be estimated at more than 3s. a week. 
It follows that employers can afford very little on repairs.1 On the 
other hand, in view of the actual present level of agricultural wages 
it does not seem possible to raise the statutory value of cottages. 
There is thus a vicious circle. 

It should be added that renewed impetus was recently given to 
rural housing by the adoption of sections 32-386 of the Housing Act 
of 1930.2, On 29 July 1931 a new Government Act to finance directly 
the building of 40,000 cottages for agricultural workers was adopted. 
A sufficiency of cottages provided by a public landlord, to which the 
worker could remove on the termination of his occupancy of a tied 





1 Under the Housing (Rural Workers) Act, 1926, which applies to Scotland 
also, rural landlords may receive a loan or grant not exceeding £100 to assist them 
in “ reconditioning ’’ agricultural workers’ cottages ; “ reconditioning ”’ is expressly 
defined as not meaning ordinary repairs, but implies such improvements as bath- 
rooms, sculleries, damp courses, etc. The value of the cottage must not exceed 
£400 after reconditioning and strict provisions are laid down to guard against an 
increase of rent and against occupation by persons other than agricultural workers. 

The Act has been more successful in Scotland than in England and Wales. 
It bas recently been prolonged for five years, and on that occasion it was stated 
that 11,000 cottages had so far been reconditioned in Great Britain. 

? Parallel provisions for Scotland are contained in the Housing (Scotland) 
Act of 1925. 
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cottage, would, of course, materially alleviate the position for both 
workers and employers. 

The National Union has, however, always stood for the complete 
abolition of the tied-cottage system. The history of its efforts dates 
back to 1894. 


Agricultural Wages in Italy 


The Italian National Confederation of Fascist Agricultural Trade 
Unions has recently published the report of an enquiry it has made 
into the wages of agricultural day labourers (braccianti) in Italy 
from 1919 to 1931.1 The data published include daily money wage 
rates and index numbers for each province and each region, and 
national index numbers of money wages and real wages with 1913- 
1914 as base. In order that the data might be comparable for the 
various years and districts, account was taken only of the wages 
fixed for the performance of ordinary tasks common to all day labourers 
in agriculture. * 


METHODS OF REMUNERATION 


There are in Italy several methods of remunerating day labourers 
in agriculture. 


Wages based on Hours of Work 


In general, day labourers properly so called are paid daily or weekly, 
but between them and the permanent workers there is an intermediate 
category : the “tied ’’ workers (obbligati) *, who are semi-permanent 
workers engaged for a definite period, usually a year, but paid 
only for the days they actually work. Their wages are paid at 
the end of each week, fortnight, or month. Sometimes the wage 
is an hourly rate, uniform throughout the whole year (except for 
special and extraordinary tasks which are paid at a _ special 
hourly rate); sometimes it is a daily rate, varying either with 
the length of the working day or with the season, being lower 





1 CONFEDERAZIONE NATIONALE DEI SINDACATI FASCISTI DELL’ AGRICOLTURA : 
I salari nell agricoltura. Tratti dai contratti di lavoro dal 1913 al 1931. Preface by 
Luigi Razza. Rome, 1931. 

2 There are day labourers in all parts of Italy, but they are particularly numer- 
ous in regions where direct exploitation is most usual and large and medium-sized 
farms predominate. Important instances are the Valley of the Po, Latium, Apulia, 
and Sicily. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1928: “ Collective 
Labour Agreements in Italian Agriculture”, p. 665. 
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in winter. When wages depend on the length of the working 
day, the system usual for ordinary tasks, they are paid in cash or in 
kind, or both. The part paid in kind consists as a rule of a dwelling 
with outbuildings and produce from the farm for the consumption 
of the family, such as maize, wheat, rice, wood, milk, etc. 







Piece Wages and Progressive Wage Scales 







Piece rates are very frequently paid in agriculture, especially for 
work involving much moving from one part of the country to another, 
such as the olive harvest, the vintage, the transport of produce, 
mowing and reaping. Contracts of this kind may be individual or 
collective ; the latter form is used most often for jobs of some magnitude 
that call for the employment of gangs, each of which is allotted a defi- 
nite task in return for a lump sum payment which is subsequently 
; divided among the members of the gang. According to the Labour 
: Charter, piece rates must be so fixed that it is possible for an indus- 
trious worker of normal working capacity to secure minimum earnings 
higher than the basic time wage. 

Both on the piece-work and on the time-work system progressive 
wage scales are sometimes fixed, especially during harvest. The rate 
of remuneration rises, either with the total number of tasks done or 
units of produce harvested, or else with the advancing number of 
hours’ work performed. 













+ 
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Produce-Sharing 










The system of produce-sharing is found especially in Northern 
Italy. In Southern Italy, where it is in use chiefly for the cultivation 
of cereals, this form of remuneration is known as colonia. It is not 
share farming in the ordinary sense, because it applies only to one 
crop or group of crops, whereas share farming applies to the whole 
output of a family farm. Under a produce-sharing scheme the em- 
ployer entrusts to the worker a plot of land for a special crop fixed 
according to the order of rotation. The worker must carry out all 
operations, from sowing, and sometimes even manuring and ploughing, 
to the harvesting of the produce. The employer sometimes places 
) the necessary livestock and tools at his disposal ; sometimes he merely 
i provides the land and part of the fertiliser and seeds, and if he supplies 
the rest this is considered as an advance to the worker. The produce 
is shared between the employer and the worker, in cash or in kind, 
in varying proportions. The worker’s share varies between one-fifth 
and one-half according to the district and the crop. ' 
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Sliding-Scale Wages 







Sliding-scale wages may vary either with the local prices of the 
principal agricultural products or with the cost of living. Many agree- 
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ments stipulate that in the event of substantial fluctuations in the 
cost of living the organisations party to the agreement reserve the 
right to propose a revision of the rates. In some cases this revision 
takes place, and leads to a decrease or increase, when the cost of living 
falls below or rises above the limits fixed in the agreement. A difficulty, 
however, arises in that the cost-of-living index numbers are based 
on the prices prevailing in a few towns, and the fluctuations of prices 
are not the same in these towns as in rural districts. It has therefore 
sometimes been considered preferable to base modifications of agri- 
cultural wage rates on the ordinary official wholesale prices of certain 
agricultural products. But this method too has not yielded satisfactory 
results. Attempts have also been made to calculate wages on the basis 
of the value of specified quantities of the more usual agricultural 
products (wheat, maize, rice, meat, etc.). At the end of each week the 
organisations examined the market prices, and if there had been any 
changes beyond certain limits fixed in advance, they claimed corres- 
ponding changes in the wage rates. But as wholesale prices are subject 
to rapid fluctuations this method too has had to be given up. 

In some provinces wage rates vary according to the kind of 
work, the different tasks being sometimes divided into operations, 
which are variously grouped in different provinces, or are paid for 
separately. 

Wages also vary as a rule with the season, being generally higher 
in summer than in winter. 

Another distinction is based on the age of the worker. The ordinary 
rates are those for adult workers, usually between 18 and 65 years 
of age, although sometimes a higher minimum age (19 or 20 years) 
or lower maximum age (60 or 62 years) is fixed. For workers who are 
younger than the minimum or older than the maximum (in some 
cases the latter are not considered as workers since they are in receipt 
of an old-age pension) there are special reduced rates. For young 
persons there are rates applying to certain age groups : 14 to 16 years, 
or 18 to 16, or 14 to 17, or 16 to 17. Women’s wages are usually lower 
than those of adult men. 


Wace Rates anp INDEX NUMBERS 


The report gives daily wage rates (average over the whole year) 
by province and by region. These rates are expressed in lire however 
they are paid. The enquiry did not aim at determining the annual 
income per worker, which would have been very difficult, since the 
number of days worked in the year varies with the locality and the 
individual, and the calculation of averages for each province would 
be almost impossible. There are perceptible differences in wage rates 
from province to province, according to the relation between the labour 
supply and demand and the strength of the trade unions. This diversity 
is shown by the following table, which gives for each region the average 
daily wage rate in 1913-1914, the highest average reached since the 
war, and the average in 1981. 
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Average daily wage rate 





Province Maximum reached 


1913-1914 





Year Amount 














Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy 

Venetia Tridentina 
Venetia 

Venetia Giulia 
Emilia 

Marches 

Tuscany 

Umbria 

Latium 

Abruzzi and Molise 
Campania 

Apulia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Sicily 

Sardinia 























Wages showed a fairly general increase from 1919 to 1921, except 
in Basilicata. Then, after a drop in the regions where the rise in the 


preceding years had been greatest, there was in most cases a rise, 
followed by a continuous fall (at first slow, then very rapid), which 
was still in progress in 1931. The national index number shows 1925 and 
1926 to have been the apex years for money wages on the average. 





Daily money wages 
(average for whole country) 





Amount Index number 





1913-1914 
1919 
1920 
1921 ’ Y 
1922 . 538. | 
1923 
1924 | 

1925 

1926 | 

1927 . . | 

1928 J * | 

1929 

1930 

1931 | 














A national index number of real wages has also been calculated 
by taking the ratio of the index number of daily money wages to the 
cost-of-living index number. 
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Index numbers 





Cost of living 


Daily money wages (Milan : 1914 = 100) Real daily wages 





19138-1914 100.00 100.00 100.00 
1919 437.06 327.29 133.54 
1920 485.00 442.25 109.67 
1921 552.09 541.42 101.97 
1922 538.56 J 107.57 
1923 530.04 J 107.29 
1924 529.39 A 100.44 
1925 581.75 e 95.24 
1926 586.21 89.60 
1927 576.53 98.06 
1928 537.16 101.39 
1929 532.48 é 97.69 
1930 513.35 96.83 
1931 431.83 87.78 




















‘ Average for the first six months. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the enquiry are far from favour- 
able. It is true that account was taken only of the remuneration 
for ordinary tasks, and that for the days on which special work is 
done the workers may earn higher wages. The fact remains, however, 
that since 1924 the index number of real daily wages has fallen to 
an extent that cannot fail to affect the conditions of life of the workers. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that day labourers have long 
periods of inactivity. In the provinces where such workers are par- 
ticularly numerous, the number of working days in the year does not 
exceed 180, sometimes not even 150. It is easy to imagine what this 
must mean for the material situation of the day labourer. According 
to the introduction to the report, his family budget is nearly always 
poverty-stricken. Even where wage rates are tolerable or even ade- 
quate, the total income remains insufficient for lack of work. This 
is especially so in the Valley of the Po, where at nearly all seasons 
a system of rotation and a reduction of the normal working day are 
applied. 





STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give available statistics of unemployment 
and employment in various countries during recent months. Table I 
gives the number unemployed, and table II shows fluctuations in 
employment. Wherever possible figures indicating the level of unem- 
ployment are given, i.e. the table shows the percentage of the workers 
covered by the statistics who are recorded as unemployed and the 
base figure on which it is computed. The most comprehensive series 
have as a rule been chosen for each country, but supplementary series 
are given in certain cases where they give additional information 
of value. 

The statistics of unemployment and employment are obtained 
from various sources ; they differ in scope, in definition of the unem- 
ployed, and in methods of compilation. It is therefore generally 
impossible to make comparisons as to the extent of unemployment 
in the various countries. Their principal value is in indicating the 
fluctuations in the state of employment over a period of time; and 
only between the movements of the series is international comparison 
possible. It should also be remembered that the various statistics 
are not equally sensitive to changes in the labour market, and that as 
a consequence an equal change in any two series does not necessarily 
represent a corresponding change in the countries concerned. 

Notes in which the scope and methods of compilation of the 
various series are summarised were given in the Review for January 
and February 1932. The main sources of statistics of unemployment 
are examined and discussed in two publications of the Office }, to which 
the reader is referred for further information. Where unemployment 
statistics are based on the operation of unemployment insurance 
schemes, additional information as to the scope and working of 
these schemes will be found in a recent study in this Review. * 


Erratum. Vol. XXV, No. 2, Feb. 1932, p. 260: note on “ Germany’”’, last 
line but one, for ‘‘ workers” read : salaried employees. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing the resolutions adopted by this Conference on the 
best methods of compiling statistics of unemployment); Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1931, pp. 48-66 : 
“Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of the Legislation in Force.” 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 





Employment : Unemploy- 
exchange Trade union ment insur- 


statistics 


Unemployment Trade 


Date insurance statistics union returns returns 


AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA | 
j 
| 
| 
| 


ance statistics) 





(end of Unemployed in receipt | 

month) A | 
of ordinary and extend-| |. umploved 

ed benefit pros Unemployed in receipt 

registered Per of benefit 


Number 








Per ’ Par- | 
Number cent. Wholly | tially 





cent. 





! 
Percentage | Unemployed seman 
| 
| 
| 





19.2 4,886,925 . 331,239 
4,971,843 . * || 334,044 
4,743,931 113,614 
4,358,153 * 

4,052,950 . 
3,953,946 118,424 
3,989,686 . 

4,214,765 * 
4,354,983 120,694 
4,623,480 . 

5,059.773 * 
5,668,187 118,732 y 329,627 


1931 Jan. 3,364,770 21.5 

Feb. 3,496,979 22.4 
March 3,240,523 20.6 
April 2,789,627 17.6 
May 2,507,569 15.9 
June 2,353,657 15.0 
July 2,231,513 14.6 
Aug. 2,376,589 15.9 
Sept. 2,484,364 16.8 
Oct. 2,534,952 17.5 
Nov. 2,771, 985 19.5 
Dec. 3,147,867 23.1 
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1932 Jan. 3,481,393 _ 

















Latest figure 
on which ea p ; , 
percentages 13,640,513 3,918,500 423,493 
are based 























BELGIUM CANADA DENMARK 





- : sage : Trade union fund 
Date Unemployment insurance statistics Trade union returns ere = 








(end of Unemployed 
Unemployed Unemployed 





month) Wholly Intermittently 








Per Number Per Number 


Number 
cent. cent. 





° 
° 
= 
° 








113,734 16.2 33,700 ! 70,961 
121,906 19.4 31,602 . 73,427 
125,972 17.7 32,208 . 67,725 
110,139 15.6 30,786 . 45,698 

97,755 13.8 32,163 . 37,856 
103,273 14.5 32,667 . 34,030 
117,404 16.4 32,396 . 36,369 
120,842 16.8 31,247 . 35,060 
121,674 16.5 35,048 . 37,238 
126,060 17.2 35,325 . 47,196 
140,176 18.1 35,206 . 67,257 
164,099 21.5 _— 21. 91,204 


om 105,582 


| 1931 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
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| 1932 Jan. —_ 
} 





| Latest figure 

| on which , n 

| percentages 761,239 189,031? 300,674 
are based 























! This figure relates to the last month for which absolute figures are available. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures ’”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
















DANZIG 
(Free City of) 





ESTONIA UNITE 


STATES 


D FINLAND 


FRANCE 


HuNGARY 
































Date Employment || Employment Trade Employment Trade 
exchange exchange union exchange Raghymess sang union 
(end of statistics statistics returns statistics returns 
month) 
Unemployed || Unemployed || Percentage || Unemployed be agen Ary App ee Un- 
registered registered' || unemployed registered of reli a4 registered employed 


















" 27,081 
Feb. 28,192 
March 27,070 
April 24,186 

ay 20,686 
June 19,855 
July 20,420 
Aug. 21,509 
Sept 22,922 
Oct 24,932 
Nov 28,966 






32,956 


1932 
Jan. 





34,912 








5,364 19.8 
4,070 19.0 
2,765 18.1 
2,424 17.6 
1,368 17.1 
931 18.2 
634 18.8 
933 19.2 
2,096 19.4 
5,425 19.5 
7,554 20.0 
9,055 21.8t 


28,536 
40,766 
50,815 
49,958 
41,339 
36,237 
35,916 
37,673 
38,524 
56,121 
92,157 
147,009 


241,487 








44,711 
59,915 
71,936 
69,205 
57,305 
51,354 
50,946 
54,569 
56,448 
80,365 
123,891 
177,294 


278,683 


27,144 
28,054 
28,088 
28,171 
26,974 
24,411 
27,205 
29,412 
29,648 
30,018 
31,076 
33,146 





33,893 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Irish FREE STATE 








ITALY 













Employment 





Social insurance 









































































































j Date Unemployment insurance statistics exchange statistics fund statistics 
i i Gas of Wholl loyed | U loyed owing t 
: month) olly unemploye nemployed owing to : 
| (including casuals) temporary stoppages as el Unemployed 
{i or 
Per Per work registered * : 
| Number poke Number Prat Wholly Partially 
oe 1931 Jan, 2,044,209 16.2 618,633 4.9 28,681 722,612 27,924 
if Feb. 2,073,578 16.4 623,844 4.9 26,825 765,325 27,110 
14 March 2,052,826 16.2 612,821 4.8 25,413 707,486 27,545 
ip April 2,027,896 16.0 564,884 4.4 23,970 670,353 28,780 
id May 2,019,533 15.9 558,383 4.4 23,016 635,183 26,059 
i June 2,037,480 16.0 669,315 5.2 21,427 573,593 24,206 
July 2,073,892 16.2 732,583 5.8 21,647 637,531 25,821 
Bi} Aug. 2,142,821 16.8 670,342 5.2 21,897 693,273 30,636 
y Sept. 2,217,080 17.4 663,466 5.2 23,427 747,764 29,822 
qi Oct. 2,305,388 18.1 487,591 3.8 26,353 799,744 32,828 
y Nov. 2,294,902 18.0 439,952 3.4 30,865 878,267 30,967 
i Dec. 2,262,700 17.7 408,117 3.2 30,918 982,321 32,949 
} 1932 Jan. 2,354,044 18.4 500,746 4.0 - 1,051,321 33,277 
Latest figure 
on which 
percentages 12,770,000 * > F 
are based 



















The sign * signifies: 





1 Beginning of the following month. 


“no figures exist ’’. 


The sign f signifies: 


* July 1931. 





The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 





“ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





JAPAN LATVIA NORWAY New ZEALAND 





Date Official ee Trade union fund re Employment 
estimates rar a returns saoahéainn exchange statistics 
(end of 


month) 





Unemployed Unemployed 


Applicants Applicants || Applicants | Employed 
for work for work for work ; on public 
Number registered Per registered registered? | relief works 
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® 
= 
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28,596 17,556 
29,107 29,434 
29,095 38,028 
28,477 36,981 
25,206 40,507 
22,736 45,264 
20,869 47,772 
22,431 50,033 
27,012 51,375 
29,340 50,266 
32,078 47,535 35,590 

34,789 46,191T 36,836t 


371,802 
387,460 
396,828 
394,625 
401,415 
391,377 
406,923 
418,596 
425,526 


9,207 
8,303 
8,669 
6,390 
1,871 
1,584 
2,169 
4,827 
7,470 

13,705 

18,377 

21,935 
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| 1932 : 26,163t 34,636 45,539f on 
} 





Latest figure 
on which : 
percentages 7,077,778 46,290 
are based | | 





























1 From April to September 1931 no figures are available owing to a labour dispute. 
2 Including persons employed on public relief works. 





PALESTINE NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Official Unemployment Employment 
insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 


f Employment 
estimates exchange statistics 
(end of 


month) 





T 
eens Unemployed Applicants Unemployed ecnutienes 
unemployed for work Pee registered 


Per : 
J registered 
Number ant. f 4 Number 








cent. 








146,404 340,718 14.6 38,804 
144,552 358,925 14.8 43,270 
122,304 372,536 15.4 48,226 
106,768 355,102 14.6 41,519 

94,314 | 320,109 13.2 33,484 

97,530 | 274,942 11.8 27,869 
106,730 255,179 11.2 29,250 
115,392 246,380 10.6 22,708 
128,472 246,426 10.9 22,969 
153,086 255,622 10.9 28,800 
197,258 266,027 11.2 43,917 


1931 Jan. 14,200 100,340 
Feb. 13,600 109,235 
March 14,000 102,743 
April 14,400 68,860 
May 17,400 60,189 
June 32,500 59,573 
July 36,050 69,026 
Aug. 36,350 70,479 
37,400 : 72,738 
27,500 84,548 
21,600 107,372T 
24.400 157,933T 245,981 312,487 13.4 49,393 
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Latest figure 
on which 
percentages 
are based 








540,309 2,329,000 * 











| 
| 
1932 Jan. —. | 181,493t —_ 325,782t | 14.0 51,612 
| 
| 














1 Members of sickness insurance funds. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
he sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ”’. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





SAAR CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 


TERRITORY 


SWEDEN SwiTZERLAND 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Date 





(end of 


month) 
' 


Unemployed in 


Percentage 
receipt of benefit 


unemployed Applicants 


for work 
registered 


Unemployed 9 
Unemployed Unemployed 
registered 


registered 





Per 
cent. 


Par- 


tially Number 


Wholly 





1931 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1932 
Jan. 


313,511 
343,972 
339,505 
296,756 
249,686 
220,038 
210,908 
215,040 
228,351 
254,201 
337,654 
486,363 


111,016 
117,204 
119,771 
107,238 


to 


== 63S OS 
S92 


66,261 
75,454 
66,100 
51,411 
46,402 
46,623 
51,237 
54,584 
65,469 
76,212 
106,556 


lel 
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84,660 
88.600 
106,015t 
146,325 
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19, 665 














Latest fig- 
ure onwhich 
percentages 
are based 


400,041 411,606 1,298,481 


























TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 





| 
GERMANY CANADA? | Estonia ? | UniTep States * FRANCE ? 


Ye a tee eT SR SN ce SAA TRE ee 


arrow 





Date 


Sickness 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


| Beaptopers' 
| returns? 


Employers’ returns | 
| 


Returns of labour 
inspectors 





(end of 
month) 


1 


Members of 
sickness funds 


employed 
on 1 Jan. 
925 = 100 


Monthly 
percentage || Number 
of employed 
full-time i 
employ- 
ment 


in 
1926 =100 





| 
| 
| Number | 
employed || 


on 1 Jan. | 


1927 = 100 |1925=100 
i} 


Factory 
payrolls 
in 1923- 
1925 = 100 


Number 
employed 
in 1923- 


employed in 
same month 


Monthly 
percentage 
of workers | 


Number 


of previous 


year = 100 | 





1931 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1932 
Jan. 


| 
102.8 | 
101.5 | 
103.3 | 
103.4 
108.5 
108.9 
102.8 
100.7 
99.5 
98.5 
98.2 


93.2 
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Latest 
figure of 
number 

employed 


15, 292,869 





| 


3,967,862 | 835,960 





29,296f 


| 
| 
| 


| 2,459,371 ion 











? The figures relate to the ist of the following month. ? Revised index, excluding building. 
* The figures relate to the 15th of the month. * Included in the figure given in the previous column. 
The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”’. 

The sign f signifies: “ provisional figures”’. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





| { 
GREAT BRITAIN ITALY JAPAN | LATVIA | POLAND 
Unemployment | 


Date insurance statistics | Employers’ | Employers’ || Employers’ | 
returns returns returns 


SwiTzERLAND 





Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ 
returns 





Number employed | 
(end of in 1924 = 100 
month) | } npininnpucintedal 
Persons directly invol- Number Number Number | Number 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ved in trade disputes : employed employed employed employed 
in September in in January i 
Included | Excluded | 1926 = 100 || 1926 = 100 | 1929 = 100 





in 
1927 = 100 























| figare of 4 91% 
number 12,575,000 734,634 642,384 26,268 215,699 


employed | 





























Th sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ’’. 
The sign ¢ signifies: “ provisional figures ”’. 


Movements of Unemployment 
and Employment in Different Industries 
and Occupations 


In view of the increasing interest in unemployment, the monthly 
tables of the general level of unemployment and employment are now 
supplemented by tables showing the movements of unemployment 
or employment in certain important industries or occupations during 
the five-year period 1927-1931. 

The sources and scope of these series are as a rule the same as those 
of the monthly tables!; the figures are in general the component 





1 For notes on the sources and methods, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXV, No. 1, Jan. 1932, pp. 114-121. A further note on the employment 
statistics for the United States is given below. 
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parts of these statistics. The data given are either the percentages 
unemployed or index numbers of employment ; where series of both 
kinds exist for a given country, preference has in most cases been 
given to unemployment statistics. Representative industries or 
occupations have been selected and arranged according to the uniform 
classification set out below, which has already been adopted by the 
International Labour Office in presenting statistics of wages’ and 
accidents * in different industries. 

As is pointed out in the monthly article on unemployment, the 
series given are not generally comparable internationally ; the primary 
object of the present tables, therefore, is to show the movements of 
unemployment and employment within each country for various 
industries and occupations. 


Agriculture (including forestry, hunting, and fishing). 

Mining (including quarries and oil wells). 

Metal (metallurgy, mechanical and electrical engineering, construc- 
tion and repair of vehicles, ships, etc.). 

Brick, pottery, and glass. 

Building and construction. 

Wood (felling, floating, saw-milling, and woodwork, including 
furniture). 

Paper and printing. 

. Textiles. 

Clothing (including boots and shoes). 

Skin, leather, and rubber. 

Chemical industry. 

Food, drink, and tobacco. 

Land transport (tramways, buses, taxi-cabs, road, and railways). 

Navigation (shipping and by air.) 

Water, electricity, and gas supply. 

Post, telegraph, and telephone. 

Other ~— services (street cleaning, police and fire departments, 
etc.). 

Public administration (not mentioned above). 

Commerce, banking, and insurance. 

Personal services (hotels and restaurants, domestic service, laundries, 
etc.). 

Entertainments. 

Professional services and institutions. 


<c AYR ONOZEP Reno BHO ADD 


United States : Monthly Labour Review (Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour 
Statistics). 


II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns (non-manufacturing industries). The index numbers of 
employment in selected non-manufacturing industries, with the exception of those 
for railways, are based on employers’ returns. Base : monthly average for 1929 
= 100. 

For railways a separate series is constructed, based on monthly reports of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission and covering all roads with operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or more. Base : monthly average for 1926 = 100. 





1 Idem, Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1931, pp. 294-302. 
2 Idem, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, Dec. 1931, pp. 751-787. 
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TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES 


Germany 


(Wh.) and Partially (Pil.) Unemployed 





Trade Union Returns: Membership of Unions Reporting and Percentages of Wholly 









































































































































B B, D Cc E F G 
. Engineering — 
Date Mining ane 208 and metal Building Wood Paper — 
working 
Wh. | Ptl. | Wh. | Ptl. | Wh. | Ptl. | Wh.| Ptl. | Wh. | Ptl. | Wh. | Ptl. | Wh. | Ptl 
. | 
1927: June 1.4 5.5 4.2 1.1 8.0 2.8 5.3 0.1 | 10.8 | 3.7 6.8 | 8.4 3.2 0.7 
Dec. 2.3 4.3 | 17.6 3.3 5.1 2.1 | 49.0 0.2 | 10.4 3.1 5.3 5.5 3.5 0.4 
1928: June 1.3 4.6 5.4 2.0 4.8 3.9 8.0 0.0 | 10.1 5.0 4.4 5.2 3.8 0.5 
Dec. 2.0 8.2 | 25.6 6.7 8.4 7.4 | 50.6 1.3 | 17.2 6.3 6.3 5.9 6.7 0.6 
1929 : June 1.4 1.7 7.3 3.9 7.2 7.4 | 10.4 0.0 | 15.0 6.6 8.8 | 10.6 7.9 0.8 
Dec. 2.9 1.7 | 34.3 6.5 | 12.7 | 12.5 | 52.8 2.5 | 23.9 7.6 | 10.6 8.5 | 12.0 1.7 
1930: June 6.4 | 19.9 | 24.8 | 10.1 | 17.5 | 19.5 | 38.0 0.2 | 30.4 | 14.0 | 15.2 | 19.1 | 14.3 3.0 
Dec. 9.9 | 24.7 | 51.7 | 12.3 | 26.8 | 25.8 | 65.4 1.4 | 45.4 | 13.5 | 20.2 | 21.5 | 21.6 6.0 
| 1931: March 13.4 | 29.8 | 51.4 | 11.6 | 29.3 | 27.0 | 73.9 0.5 | 48.5 | 12.9 | 22.2 | 28.5 | 22.2 6.9 
June 13.4 | 26.2 | 40.8 | 11.5 | 28.7 5.7 | 56.6 0.4 | 46.9 | 10.9 | 22.7 | 22.6 | 23.5 7.6 
Sept. 14.1 | 31.9 | 50.3 | 13.6 | 33.7 | 29.6 | 68.7 0.4 | 50.0 | 11.9 | 26.9 | 33.4 | 30.8 | 17.1 
Dec. 16.5 | 32.3 | 65.1 | 12.6 | 39.5 | 30.7 | 85.4] 0.6 | 61.5 | 10.1 | 30.7 | 31.4 | 33.0 | 16.9 
| Membership of 
| unions reporting 
(Dee. 1931) 153,900 188,700 901,700 584,300 270,500 103,000 149,200 
| H I J K L M 
--— All unions 
Food, drink, reporting * 
Date | Textiles Clothing * Leather * Chemicals yn Thang Transport * 
Wh. | Ptl. | Wh.| Ptl. | Wh. | Pl. | Wh. | Ptl. | Wh. | Ptl. | Wh. | Pt. | Wh.| Pel. 
| 
1927: June 3.0 2.3 | 12.9 5.3 9.8 6.1 | 7.4 2.4 8.0 4.9 6.9 3.9 6.3 2.7 
Dec. 2.7 4.8 | 18.3 | 11.9 | 10.1 | 17.9 8.3 3.0 8.1 4.1 5.5 1.5 | 12.9 3.1 
| 1928: June 6.7 | 23.3 | 16.2 | 31.6 | 12.5 | 19.8 4.8 4.1 6.5 4.3 4.3 0.9 6.2 5.9 
} Dec. 7.8 | 25.1 | 24.5 | 27.3 | 15.0 | 19.3 7.6 4.2 | 11.4 6.0 5.2 1.1 | 16.7 7.5 
1929: June 9.8 | 26.9 | 18.6 | 21.5 | 17.3 | 15.2 5.7 2.4 9.3 7.3 5.5 0.6 8.5 6.7 
Dec. 11.6 | 23.2 | 23.7 | 24.3 | 20.8 | 14.7 | 12.1 8.4 | 12.9 6.6 6.2 0.7 | 20.1 8.5 
1930: June 14.3 | 33.8 | 23.6 | 23.8 | 26.5 | 18.1 | 14.0 | 12.1 | 13.3 | 10.5 _ _ 19.6 | 12.6 
Dec. 20.3 | 43.3 | 35.4 | 39.4 | 33.2 | 24.7 | 21.6 | 19.8 | 26.3 | 14.6 — _ 31.7 | 16.9 
1931 : March 21.6 | 39.8 | 29.0 | 30.5 | 34.4 | 22.9 | 23.2 | 22.2 | 24.1 | 19.0 _ — 33.6 | 18.9 
June 20.6 | 35.3 | 33.0 | 33.8 | 35.0 | 23.6 | 21.7 | 20.8 | 18.1 | 15.4 — —_ 29.7 | 17.7 
Sept. 23.8 | 42.4 | 33.3 | 30.8 | 37.0 | 26.4 | 25.9 | 34.4 | 23.7 | 33.1 _— —_— 35.0 | 22.1 
Dec. 26.9 | 38.5 | 41.4 | 35.8 | 42.2 | 19.8 | 31.9 | 38.1 | 31.1 | 31.7 _— _ 42.2 | 22.3 
Membership of 
unions reporting 
(Dee. 1931) 310,600 141,900 51,600 106,400 260,800 _ 3,967,900 





| 
! 




















* Since June 1928, the shoemakers’ union, and since January 1931 the Christian leather workers’ union 


(wich organises mainly shoemakers), are included under “ Clothing”’ instead of ‘‘Leather”’. 
* Since January 1930 transport workers are included under “ Other trades ’’. 


* Including hairdressers, machinists and stokers, transport workers, workers on public works, and other 
factory workers and labourers (not included in any other group). 
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Australia 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Trade Union Statistics: Membership of Unions Reporting and Percentages Unemployed 
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porting (aver- 
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16,397 


20,183 





16,315 


438,874 | 











age 1930) } 22,981 | 81,093 | 54,736 39,638 | 36,922 





? Including unions of workers in other manufacturing, railway and tramway service, shipping, agriculture, 


domestic service, hotels, etc. 


Belgium 


Voluntary Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Membership of Funds Reporting and 
Percentages of Wholly (Wh.) and Intermitiently (Int.) Unemployed 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Belgium /continued) 


Percentages of Wholly (Wh.) and Intermittently (Int.) Unemployed 
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735,966 








1 Including other trades. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Denmark 


Trade Union Fund Returns : Membership of Unemployment Funds Reporting and 
Percentages Unemployed 
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288,939 








* Including general labourers and other occupations. 
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‘TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Statistics : Number of Persons Insured and 
Percentages Unemployed 
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= he ne 
SSSe Re 

- ee ee 

naa 

Seon we 

toto mtr tm ome 
oe 

fe ho = be 

“Mos Ne 
ee 

oro tw 

aaa 

woan 

eo 
FR SS 





Number of 
persons 
insured 

(July 1931) | 550,110 | 213,020 155,760 | 140,020 | 173,860 | 161,430 












































Mostly non-permanent staff. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland (continued) 


Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number of Persons Insured and 
Percentages Unemployed 





O R S T U Vv 





Commerce, Hotel, etc., 
water, Geen banking, Se boarding 
electricity patie insurance, ‘niin house, club 
supply finance services 


Gas, Entertain-| Profes- 
ments, sional 


sports services 


Local Distribu- 





ae 
| 


: June | 
Dec. | 


= 2p 


a 
Cohn Be BOD we wo 


: June 
Dee. 


oer 


Selena 


| 


: June 
Dec. 


> or 
“ 
— 
mo 


: June 
Dec. 


como FS 


ou 


wh 
el — 
Sf 2S SS om 


Ce AM 
Awan 10 aw Ww o- 


: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Puen woo yet pots Bote 


mionis De 
win 
wietnw toe 


eee 
NSW 
to to to ty 
pes 
CoN = 








Number of per- 
sons insured 
(July 1931) 173,870 331,920 235,650 1,874,780 | 384,290 92,610 133,150 |12,770,000 





























* This tolumn relates to all trades insured; the rest of the table relates to selected trades only. 


uni 


Netherlands in | 


Voluntary Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Membership of Funds Reporting and 
Percentages Unemployed * 





Cc | D E F G 





Metal | building 
Agricul- Coal industry, —— Diamond and Woodwork-| Printing 
ture | mining ship- | ottery | working | construc- | ing, etc. etc. 
| building tion 





1927: June 


6.1 u | 
Dec. 1 . 


7. 


moO 


oF 2S FS FF 


Coo Ss OO 
& 


— 
bom 
ow 


ne 
o- 


1928: June . 
Dec. 


= oO Sto 
> 
~I-J om 


to 
bo ot 


mw 
ee 
> bo 


1929: June 
Dec. 


Sse fs 

-o ~~ 
to 

to 

em bo 

ue 


1930: June 
Dec. 


So 
a 

SP wy 
orn oto 


bo 
aes 


1931 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dee. 


SPP YR Pe EP Re 
Oo ow Ob aD Cow 


San SIP De 
ih oh 

ons Wl 
uPe- 

nh oh 

con 


esse ss 
ho > ww vo 
-— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Membership 
of funds 
reporting 

(Sept.1931) | 50,914% | 14,969 74,688 8,632* | 5,981 88,617 16,052 20,884 

' 
































1 Including a certain number of trade union members not insured in the unemployment funds. * Data 
incomplete. * June 1931. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Netherlands (continued) 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Membership of Funds Reporting and 
Percentages Unemployed ' 





L M, N 


one: ; ae All funds 


H 2 
—| 
Food, reporting * 
' 


Textiles Clothing Leather drink, Transport | Commerce | 


tobacco 





wu PP SF AS 
= 


1927: June 
Dec. 


ad 





1928 : June 
Dee. 


J] 


| 1929: June 
Dec. 


ote 


1930: June 
Dec. 





- 
= 





1931: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


bo be be 
ee 
ha 
=O! 








Membership | 
of funds 
reporting | 

(Sept.1931) 


| 
} 
} 


40,301 | 3,082 4,429 29,572 | 65,010 I. 34,201 464,253 





» Including a certain number of trade union members not insured in the unemployment funds. * Other 
unions than those specified in the table, e.g. those of fishermen, musicians, general workers, etc., are included 
in the totals. 


Sweden 
Trade Union Returns: Membership of Unions Reporting and Percentages Unemployed 





C Db E 


Metal workers | 
——-—-——] ,. Stone 

Mechan- | ¥ — industry 

lron ical en- | WOP*€TS | workers 
gineering 


| Construc- | 
Painters tion 
workers 


Carpen- Brick- 
ters layers 





16.0 
42.1 





1927 : June 5 9. 8.9 9.2 . } . 4. 
Dec. | 21. a8 11.0 9.2 23.6 od 64.5 


uw 
Do 
bo 





1928: June | .. 7 5.7 


i 
Dec. 8. 8.9 35 


a 
oo 
n= 





1929 : June 4 4. 5.1 
Dec. 8.£ 3.33 6.9 


oa 
to bo 





1930: June | 11.4 | 5.t 6.2 
Dec. | 24.1 } 32. | 16.7 


a) 


1931: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


— > ue 
SERS 25 So 


o 
ane 








| 


Me »mbership 
of unions 
reporting 
(Dee. 1931) 2,610 | 19,336 77,404 5,814 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Sweden (continued) 


Trade Union Returns : Membership of Unions Reporting and Percentages 
Unemployed 


G 
Shoe and 


leather 
workers 


Forestry, 

—e a Wood Paper 
; Sawmill, an workers | workers 
| wood-yard | 
| workers 


Textile Clothing 
workers workers 





| 

| 

| Printers 
| 

! 


| 
| 
| 
i 
j 


1927 : June | 19.0 | 3. 3 het 
Dec. 52.9 | os | 6 | 2 


1928 : June 16.5 
Dec. | 53.3 


1929 : June | 14.0 
Dee. 57.7 


1930 : June 21.4 } 
Dec. 64.4 | 


1931 March 
June 
Sept. 
Dee 


~S 


Membership of 
unions reporting 
(Dec. 1931) 26,303 








11,915 | 22,190 | 13,576 


- 
| 





{ R } 
L | MN | O,Q,R | s 
ns i 
7 _— " 5 1 
Food Tobacco Brewery Transport | Municipal Pi a reporting 
workers workers workers workers workers |. iit | 
in commerce | 


j 
} 
| 
' 
| 


1927 : June 10.4 


d 
Dec. 5 


te % 


1928 : June 5.5 
Dec. A 


She 


1929 : June 
Dec. 


-S 


= be 


1930 : June 
Dec. 


= be 
- 


Sth 
te 


June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


twutse 


| 

| 

| 

1931 : March 6 
} 3 } 

| 

| 


- 
Membership of | 
unions reporting | 

(Dee. 1931) 11,123 2,532 | 4 12 | 25,980 20,511 


| ne | - 


| 

| 

404,983 | 

' 





2 Including unions of bookbinders, forestry and timber-floating workers, electricians, furriers, lilhographers, 
other metal workers, etc. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Switzerland 


Voluntary and Compulsory Unemployment Insurance Statistics: Number of Persons 
Insured and Percentages of Wholly (Wh.) and Partially (Ptl.) Unemployed 


c E, F | G 


Qeoser: 


| Watch, etc., Building and Printing, etc., 
workers makers wood workers workers 








1927: June 
Dec. 


ed 
me od 
mis 


1928: June 
Dec. 


no mS 

ob oe 
om 
oo > 
2 
No 





: June 
Dec. 


— 
= 
bo 


June 
Dec. 


= oO 
wie 
P= Pe 
ae ae 
~ 2? 
mw 


: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


was wis 
woo~ 
sue 


HSN 
aouwn 
St ho = 
Otho @ te 





| 
} 
| 


Number of 
persons insur- 
ed (Dec. 1931) 





! Including watch, ete., makers. 


— pec ee All 


Textile Clothing and Commercial trades * 


workers leather workers employees 


Wh. : i ee Wh. | Ptl. 








* June 0.0 


Dec. 


-_-— 
= 


: June 
Dec. 


mm 
es 


e om 


oe & 


: June 
Dec. 


a ie | osc 


= 


: June 
Dec. 


Ko SS 


© 


: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


1 @ bo 
Ow ar 


were 
= & bos] 
Ho $e be 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Number of 
persons insur- 
ed (Dee. 1931) 











1 Including other trades. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES 


TABLE II. 


Canada 


Employers’ Returns : Number of Persons Employed and Index Numbers of Employment 
(1926 100) 





c | 





Date ! 


Mining 


104.7 
106.6 


Jan. 
July 


1927 : 


112.6 
113.1 


| 1928 : Jan. 
i July 
116.2 
119.5 


1929 : Jan. 


July 


122.5 
113.8 


1930: Jan. 
} July 
114.4 
108.1 
104.1 
108.2 


|} 1931 : Jan. 
April 
July 
Oct. 





|} 1932: Jan. 105.1 


Number af 
persons 
employed 
{1 Jan. 1932) 


47,249 


Iron and 
steel 
products 


Electrical 
apparatus 


Non- 
ferrous 
metal 
products 


glass, 
and stone 
products 


Construc- 

tion and 

mainten- 
ance 


Lumber 
and pro- 
ducts (incl. 
furniture) 





| 


94.2 
103.0 


96.9 
116.4 








14,945* 


| 92,846" 





? Beginning of month. 


* October 1931. 


100.7 
114.4 


107.9 
122.0 


121.7 
134.8 





15,705? 


93.3 
112.2 
89.8 
116.5 


108.3 
137.8 


116.0 
137.1 


95.2 
96.9 
112.9 
106.6 


77.1 





| 11,110* 


73.1 
144.2 


78.6 
154.3 


87.4 
164.5 


92.7 
170.1 
110.7 

96.8 


137.1 
164.5 


104.8 








118,911 


— 
| | 
=F +S 

ne 


~I- 


_ 


ne 
Se 


MOMS SH 
Pee MH 
LNSCe® BN Ny 


a 
- 
ro 


38,004" 








* In 
proc 


7: Jan. 
July 


8: Jan. 
July 

| 1929: Jan. 
July 
1930 : Jan. 
July 
} 1931: Jan. 
April 
July 
Oet, 


| 1932: Jan. 


Number of 
persons 
employed 
(1 Jan. 1931) 





| 


Pulp 
and 


| Printing 
and 
publish- 
ing 
103.3 
104.5 


107.9 
110.0 





114.6 
116.1 


118.7 
115.9 


114.6 
111.4 
110.3 
109.7 
107.7 


97 





58,401 * 


Thread, 
yarn, and 
cloth 


100.9 
109.3 


108.8 
107.0 


106.9 
104.1 


96.58 


97.2 


99.0 
103.0 
97.6 


95.3 


H, I 
Garments 
and 
personal 
furnish- 
ings 


| 

Leather 
and 

products 


kK 


Chemicals 
and 
allied 
products 


Animal 
products 
(edible) 





93.2 
99.1 


93.9 
99.7 


93.0 
103.5 


95.5 


100.3 


$8.3 


| 
| 


4 


80,647 * 


102.9 
100.8 


102.6 
97.6 


85.8 
92.8 


88.1 
86.0 
73.8 
91.7 
89.4 
93.0 


78.7 


} 
|} 18,944 4 
| 


95.0 
103.6 


102.8 
113.6 


110.2 
118.7 


119.9 
116.5 


113.8 
119.8 
115.9 
113.9 





110.6 


91.9 
121.4 


102.1 
121.6 
109.5 


122.5 


103.3 
119.9 


95.5 
95.4 
112.6 
102.8 


18,100 * 





Vlant 
products 
(edible) 


} 


| 
| 
92.0 | 
| 
} 


| 





33,285 * 


| 
| 
| 
L 


? Beginning of month. * October 1931. Including paper products. * October 1931. Including other 


textile and clothing trades. 


4 October 1931. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued ) 


Canada (continued) 


Employers’ Returns: Number of Persons Employed and Index Numbers of Employment 
(1926 = 100) 


— T All 
Shipping lrele- Hotels + el 
and Electric graphs . and Profes industries 
. r Trade sional 
railways steve- current and’ télé- restaur- oundiinnn 
doring phones ants 4 , 





99.6 109.9 | 93.0 | 96.0 
106.0 106.0 | 116.1 107.4 


| 
|- 
} 
| 
| 


| 1927: ¢ 


120.4 99.0 107.8 


| 1928 : 
115.3 | 133. 119.2 








127.7 54.8 126.6 


| 1930 : 133.8 
| 129.5 
132.9 
123.1 
124.0 
120.8 


1931: 4 








} 
2 
| 
| 
| 
| 1929: . | 5 3. 4. 2.6 128.5 | 4.$ 113.6 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 1932: 





Number of | 
persons 
employed | 
| 75 * 15,1507} 16,150 * 25,462 89,915 21,266 * | 835,960 


| 


' Beginning of month. * October 1931. * October 1931. Including personal services (chiefly laundries). 
‘ Including mineral products, musical instruments, other textile products, fur and fur products, rubber 
products, non-edible plant products (tobacco, etc.), street railways and cartage, personal services, etc. 


i (1 Jan. 1932) | 











United States 


Employers’ Returns : Index Numbers of Employment 
A. Manufacturing Industries (Federal Reserve Board) 
(Average 1923-1925 = 100) 





C D 


Date Non- = y ¥ er 
Dat — Ship- Cement Lumber Paper Printing | 


<a 

| Iron and | Ma- ferrous Auto- : clay, and 

| _ steel chinery metal mobiles build- glass and and (book 
| products products ing products products pulp and job) 





| 1929: Dee. 93.6 3.: o1.1 a1. 108.1 35. 82.1 99.2 111.3 


1930: June 90.0 99.5 80.3 36. 108.5 ‘ 6 97.4 108.0 
Dec. 79.1 S4.: 71.2 8.f 98.3 38.6 . 88.2 102.7 








1931 : March 76.6 79.5 66.6 | 2 36.1 5.3 55. 85.2 98.7 
June 72.6 3. | 65.4 \ 90.6 34. 54. 84.1 96.5 
Sept. 67.4 d7.3 62.5 2. 90.9 59. 9. 82.6 93.0 
Dec. — on oo. mies 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


United States (continued) 


tmployers’ Returns : Index Numbers of Employment 


A. Manufacturing Industries (Federal Reserve Board) 
(Average 1923-1925 = 100) 


ik ‘ K 
Sell), Se a ee oe t 
Wearing Boots 


| Rubber Chemi- Food Tobacco 
apparel and Leather 
| 


cals and and manu- 
products | products| facture 


‘Textile 
fabrics (textile) dunes products 





1929: Dec. 92.6 5.7 } } 89. 90. 87.7 





1930: June 
Dec. 8$3.! 

1931: March 77.4 4. 4.: | 83. 
June 78. &. 4 75.7 ‘ 80.4 
Sept. | 78. |} 84, 82.: 75. 69.8 77.2 
Dec. } - - as — — - 

















* Including certain other groups, i.e. paper box manufacture, printing (newspaper and periodicals), car 
building and repairing, musical instrument making. 
~ 


B. Non-Manufacturing Indusiries (Department of Labour) 
(Monthly average 1929 = 100) 


| 


j 
| 
Bb M | 0 





| 


| | 
Bitumi- |Quarrying| Crude ee , 
nous and non- |petroleum! Steam Power, Tele 
ess ane a _3| light, graph, 
coal metallic pro- {railroads conten \ Galiiediemee 
mining | mining | ducing | , en 


Wholesale} Retail 
trade trade Hotels 








” 
Dec. 101.: 90.1 - } 102.5 & 2.6 126.: 97.7 


1930: June S84 90.3 | 90.: 104.6 | 99.8 | 965 | 93.9 98.0 
Dec. 70.2 | } 103.2 91.6 | 92. 115.1 


1929: June | 94.7 106.6 | | } 100.7 | 5 99.2 7. 99.3 
93.5 


72.3 | oD. | 97.2 86.5 7. 89.1 
66.6 1.2 94.7 5. . $6.6 
53.9 | 58.3 90.3 | 3. | 106.2 


91.6 
90.6 
84.1 


| 
| 
1931: March} 88.8 | 700 | 72. 72.9 | 96.7 38.6 87. 87.8 | 96.8 


a Bee : 

! ’ 

Number of ! 

persons | | | 

employed | | 

(Dec. 1931) 38 | 23,998 | 15,926 /|1,239.1 18?) 292,772 | 75,433 424,571 | 144,820 
| 

| ' ; 


| 








' Monthly average 1926 = 100. * September 1931. 
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TABLE. Hl. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


France 


Returns of Labour Inspectors and Mining Engineers: Number of Persons Employed and 
Index Numbers of Employment 


(Number employed in same month of preceding year 100) 


| | | 
BY « D | , k G, J H 
- | Metal Navvying, Rubber, 
Mining,| jron and | working | Pottery, building, paper, Printing 


quarry~| steel (ordinary; ete. construction | Wood card- | (books) |Textiles 
! 


ing metals) in stone board 


: Jan. 98.5 | 95.2? —_— 94.9 
April 97.5 | 93.5 91.0 92.9 
July 89.9 91.0 89.9 91.6 100.2 88.5 92.4 99.7 


| 100.8 92.5 98.0 

; 
Oct. 81.2 | 88.0 87.0 88.4 | 95.8 | + 90.2 | 98.7 
i 


98.7 | 9.2 94.0 99.5 








1932: Jan. 85.3 83.8 | 81.5 81.8 95.2 88.7 96.9 


| a 


sons employed 
101,076 79,950 36,267 | 90,589 | 49,446 514,413) 


(Jan. 1932) 435 | 163,618 | 516,384 | 








; + 
Number of per- | 
| 
| 





* Beginning of month. ? Including metal working. 


All 


trades * 


| | | 
j I J kK L M, N s | 
Clothing, | Leather, | Banking, 
merce insurance 


| ete Chemicals Food Transport 





:Jan. | 97.7 | 100.8 105.1 96.9 sie 95.8 
Apri | : 88.1 99.9 98.0 97.0 99.0 94.1 
July | v1. 85.8 100.0 94.6 97.9 | 98.2 92.8 





Oct. 87.2 97.4 91.1 96.9 98.1 90.5 

1932: Jan. | 
Number of 
persons i 
employed } | 

(Jan. 1932) 76,781 58,950 109,827 83,784 7,394 | 137,555 | 93,262 | 2,459,371 








85.3 91.1 34.6 93.8 98.7 86.6 





? Beginning of month. * Including the working of straw, feathers, and horsehair, of fine metals, and 
f precious stones, stone cutting, and loading and unloading. 


Italy 


Employers’ Returns: Number of Persons Employed and Index Numbers of Employment 
(Sept. 1926 = 100) 





Cc 
Engineer-| Fngineer- | 
Metal- jing shopsjing shops| Ship- Auto- . , cm Silk | Artificial 
(special- | (miscel- | building | mobiles | Cement | Paper spinning | silk 
laneous) 





| 
89.5 6 98.3 
88.6 . 99.1 
86.7 95.2 101.6 
| 84.1 ’ 100.0 
1930: June | 2 95.1 91.0 | 85.7 6 96.4 
Dec. 81.6 | 93.8 86.0 91.9 58.6 79. 95.5 
1931 : March 77.8 | 92.5 80.1 95.3 57. 4.8 92.4 
June 74. 92.4 77.9 91.7 | +6. 3.3 90.3 
Sept. 76.2 | 86.9 77.2 90.6 | 63.8 3. 89.2 
Dee. r 84.9 74.7 78.0 | G1. 38, 90,6 


1928 : June > 87.3 93.8 
Dec. oe 93.1 101.0 


1929: June 91.6 94.7 100.1 
Dec. 6 95.5 99.4 








| 
| 
| 











sons employed) 
{Dee. 1931) | 46.831 | 51,546 


| 
| 


iinet nee { 
Number of per-} | 
| 


54,658 21,8732 17,775 | 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRIES (continued) 


Italy (continued) 


Employers’ Returns: Number of Persons Employed and Index Numbers of Employment 
(Sept. 1926 — 100) 


| 
IL (cont.) | I kK 


. Aull ast 
Super- | Bakers and All trades 


Tanning Rubber phos- confec- 
phates tioners 


| Hosiery 
(stockings) 








938.2 68.1 97.7 


1928 : June 
104.3 $0.3 104.2 


Dec 
| 
; 1920: June 93. ;} 102.8 
Dec. 92.4 102.5 


100.3 


70.3 99.6 
95.7 73.8 


106.6 


1930 : June 3.2 | 698.8 90.4 67.9 96.3 





62.5 93.3 
49.0 93.4 
61.0 92.1 
51.8 94.2 


| 1931: March | 9.8 87.4 
June | a7. 388.2 
Sept. 
Dec. 


| 








Number of per- 
sons employed | 
(Sept. 1931) | 162,607 69,271 18,568 
| 


[3 
| 





9,570 ye 4,328 14,498 734,634 
| 








| 
Ty 
| 
on, c 91.8 02.: | 91.7 60.3 100.8 
| 
| 
| 








_* Including silk weaving, linen, jute, etc., industries, knitted wear, hat manufacture, foundries {second 
smelting), railway shops, and electrical engineering. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria-Hungary. 

* Staatsvertrag zwischen dem Konigreich Ungarn und der Republik Osterreich 
iiber die Regelung der beiderseitigen Ubergangs- und Anschlussverhiltnisse im 
Eisenbahnverkehr. Vom 30. Juni 1930. (Amtliche Nachrichten, 1981, No. 9, 
p. 270.) 


Iceland-Norway. 

* Samning milli Islands og Noregs um gagnkvaemi vid slysabaetur. 31. mai 
1930. 

Overenskomst mellem Island og Norge om erstatning til skade. 31. mai 1930. 
(Stjornartidindi, 1931, A. 4, p. 227.) 

[Treaty between Iceland and Norway respecting accident compensation. Dated 
31 May 1930.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Osterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B.O. = Bulletin Officiel; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial 
del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealtn 
Statutory Rules; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven 
Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published 
by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos 
(Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo 
Komissariata Truda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru 
Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders ; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka z&konu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and 
Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und 
sozialstatistische Mitteilungen (Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; 
L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


* Ordonnance du Gouverneur général, No. 55/A.1.M.O., relative a lhygiéne 
et a la sécurité des travailleurs, et déterminant les mesures d’exécution du contrat 
de travail entre indigénes et maitres civilisés. Du 18 juin 1980. (Bull. Admin. du 
Congo belge, 1930, No. 13, p. 295.) 


CHINA 


Government Orders on the enforcement of the Factory Law and the Regula- 
tions for the Application of the Factory Law. Dated 16 December 1930. (Shih 
Yeh Kung Pao or The Official Bulletin of the Ministry of Industry, No. 1, 15 Jan. 
1931.) 


PANAMA 


Ley 69 de 1930 (de 18 de Diciembre) por la cual se declara dia feriado el 8 de 
Diciembre. (Gaceta Oficial, 1931, No. 5904, p. 20767.) 

[Act No. 69 to declare 8 December a public holiday. Dated 18 December 1930.] 

Ley 71 de 1930 (de 19 de Diciembre) sobre inmigraci6n. (Gaceta Oficial, 1931, 


No. 5904, p. 20767.) 
[Act No. 71 of 1930 respecting immigration. Dated 19 December 1930.] 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting pharmacies and the supervision of the trade in medicaments. 
Dated 7 April 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 85-X-X XIII.) 

Regulations concerning the sphere of operations of the institution to safeguard 
the health of mothers and children. Dated 16 May 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, 
No. 121-XLV.) 

Regulations respecting the pharmacies of the Workers’ Insurance Institution. 
Dated 30 May 1930. (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No. 128-XLIX.) 

Order to supplement Part II of the Schedule of Risks. Dated 11 June 1930. 
| Workers’ insurance.] (Sluzbene Novine, 1930, No 136-L1.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


INTERNATIONAL 
Great Britain, Netherlands. 
* Agreement for the admission of student employees into the United Kingdom 
from the Netherlands. Date of coming into operation 13 April 1931. 


Rumania, Iceland. 

Schimb de note : inlocuirea a aliniatului 2 al art. 4 din Conventiunea de Comer| 
si Navigatiune incheiati la 8 Mai 1931, intre Romania si Islanda. 10/13 Noemvrie 
1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 283, p. 9700.) 

[Exchange of Notes to amend the second paragraph of Article 4 (measurement 
of vessels) of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation concluded on 8 May 1931, 
between Rumania and Iceland. Dated 10/13 November 1931.] 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 

Verordnung zur Abianderung der Verordnung betr. Versorgung der Kriegs- 
beschadigten und Kriegshinterbliebenen im Saargebiet. Nr. 539. Vom 25. Novem- 
ber 1931. (Verordnungen usw., 1931, No. 47, p. 473.) 
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Verordnung zur Abiinderung des Gesetzes iiber das Verfahren in Versorgungs- 
sachen. Nr. 540. Vom 25. November 1931. (Verordnungen usw., 1931, No. 47, 
p. 476.) 

Erlass iiber Anderung des Erlasses betreffend die zusitzliche Alters- und Hinter- 
bliebenenversorgung fiir versicherte Angestellte bei den Verwaltungen der Regie- 
rungskommission des Saargebietes. Nr. 541. Yom 25. November 1931. (Verordnun- 
gen usw., 1981, No. 47, p. 477.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea. 
* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1930. No. 30 
of 1931. Dated 23 September 1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1 October 
1981, p. 1626.) 


Palestine. 

Notice under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1927. Dated 20 October 
1931. (Official Gazette of Palestine, 1 November 1931, p. 803.) 

[Work in ports.] 


Tanganyika. 

An Ordinance to make provision for the regulation and maintenance in sanitary 
condition of minor settlements. No. 33 of 1931. Assented to 30 October 1931. 
(Supplement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 30 October 1931, p. 253.) 

[Inter alia, ships, labour recruiting depdts, etc.] 

An Ordinance to regulate the construction, control and management of Govern- 
ment railways and railway ports and steamer services in the Territory, and for 
matters incidental thereto. No. 45 of 1931. Assented to 6 November 1931. (Sup- 
plement No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 6 November 1931, p. 311.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Tanganyika Railways Provident Fund Ordinance. 
No. 53 of 1931. Assented to 11 December 1931. (Supplement No. 1 to the Tan- 
ganyika Territory Gazette, 11 December 1931, p. 710.) 

Government Notice No. 155, to appoint 1 December 1931 as the day on which 
the Mining (Amendment) Ordinance, 1931 (No. 43 of 1931), shall come into opera- 
tion. Dated 10 November 1931. (Supplement to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 
13 November 1931, p. 321.) 

Government Notice No. 169, to appoint 1 January 1932 as the day on which 
the Railways Ordinance, 1931 (No. 45 of 1931), shall come into force. Dated 7 Dec- 
ember 1931. (Supplement No. 2 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, 11 December 
1931, p. 495.) 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto sobre cumplimiento del articulo 4 de la ley No. 9148. 7 de Abril de 1931. 
(Boletin Oficial, 1931, No. 11128, p. 743.) 

[Decree respecting the application of section 4 of Act No. 9148 (to establish 
public employment exchanges). Dated 7 April 1931.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth. 

Amendment of Waterside Workers Regulations. (Amendment of Forms 
T.W. 1 and 3), under the Transport Workers Act 1928-1929. Dated 17 October 
1931. (C.S.R., 1931, No. 126.) 

Waterside Employment Regulations. — General, under the Transport Workers 
Act 1928-1929. Dated 17 October 1931. (C.S.R., 1931, No. 127.) 

Employees’ Compensation Regulations under the Commonwealth Employees’ 
Compensation Act 1930. — (Amendment of Regulation No. 14.) Dated 28 October 
1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 29 October 1931, p. 1764.) 
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New South Wales. 
Amended Regulation under the Family Endowment Act, 1927-19380. Dated 
11 September 1931. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 30 September 1931, p. 392.) 
Amended Regulation under the Family Endowment Act, 1927-1930. Dated 
25 September 1931. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 30 September 1931, p. 392.) 


Northern Territory. 

* An Ordinance to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 1931. 
No. 9 of 1931. Dated 8 October 1931. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
15 October 1931, p. 1685.) 


Queensland. 

* Rules under section 67 of the Mines Regulation Acts, 1910 to 1916 (as amended 
by subsequent Acts), for the protection of health and the prevention of lead poi- 
soning. Dated 8 October 1931. (Queensland Government Gazette, 10 October 
1981, p. 1151.) 


AUSTRIA 


* Arbeitslosenversicherungsgesetz. (Text nach der XXVII. Novelle.) Ohne 
Datum. 

[The text dated 22 February 1927 as amended by later Acts, up to 15 July 1931.] 

Bundesgesetz vom 17. Juli 1931 : Abanderung des § 3 des Bundesgesetzes vom 
18. Juli 1924, B.G.BI. Nr. 259, in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 12. Juli 
1929, B.G.Bl. Nr. 258, betreffend das Verhialtnis der land- und forstwirtschaftlichen 
Hauptkérperschaften zu den Bundesbehérden. Nr. 222. (A. N., 1931, No. 7/8, 
p. 243.) 

Verordnung vom 27. Juli 1931 : Vereinigung der Gebietskrankenkassen Kiarntens 
zu einer Gebietskrankenkasse fiir das Land Kiarnten. Nr. 241. (A. N., 1931, No. 7/8, 
p. 218.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir Soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
den Bundesministern fiir Handel und Verkehr und fiir Justiz vom 17. November 
1931 iiber die Errichtung einer Personalvertretung der bei der Kleinbahn in Klagen- 
furt und Umgebung (Klagenfurter Strassenbahn) beschiftigten Dienstnehmer. 
Nr. 355. (B. G. BL, 1931, 93. Stiick, p. 1774.) 


BAHAMAS 


Rules made under the authority of the Explosives Act. Dated 7 October 1931. 
(Official Gazette, Bahamas, 17 October 1931, p. 237.) 


BELGIUM 


* Loi sur le recrutement du personnel de la péche maritime. Du 23 septembre 
1931. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 268, p. 5410.) 

Arrété royal du 14 septembre 1931, concernant : Application de la loi du 25 aoat 
1920 sur la sécurité des navires. Franc-bord des navires. (Moniteur belge, 1931, 
No. 261, p. 5306.) 

Arrété royal du 22 septembre 1931, concernant : Assurances sociales dans les 
eantons d’Eupen, Malmédy et Saint-Vith. — Modifications au régime des diverses 
assurances sociales. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 270, p. 5454.) 

Arrété royal instituant une commission temporaire pour l’étude des premiers 
soins médicaux dans les entreprises industrielles et commerciales. Du 22 septembre 
1931. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 275, p. 5545.) 

Arrété royal du 24 septembre 1931 fixant le taux des cotisations 4 payer pour 
lannée 1931 par les chefs d’entreprise soumis a la loi du 24 juillet 1927 [relative 
a la réparation des dommages causés par les maladies professionnelles]. (Moniteur 
belge, 1931, No. 275, p. 5540.) 
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Arrété royal du 27 septembre 1931, concernant : Loi du 14 juillet 1930 relative 
a assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Article 11, 2 — ver- 
sements 4 la Caisse générale d’Epargne et de Retraite des Travailleurs 4 facon, 
aux piéces ou 4 la tache lorsqu’ils sont occupés simultanément soit a l’atelier, soit 
a domicile au service de plusieurs employeurs. — Arrété royal du 21 mai 1931, 
articles 3 et 4. — Modifications. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 275, p. 5541.) 


Arrété royal pris en exécution de la loi du 22 juillet 1931, complétant la légis- 
lation concernant le régime de retraite des ouvriers mineurs. Du 28 septembre 1931. 
(Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 275, p. 5542.) 


Arrété royal concernant le recrutement des inspecteurs du service médical du 
travail. Du 28 septembre 1931. (Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 275, p. 5544.) 


Arrété royal du 28 septembre 1931, concernant : Modification de larrété royal 
du 20 novembre 1927 réglementant l’emploi des essoreuses 4 force centrifuge 
dans les établissements classés comme dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. 
(Moniteur belge, 1931, No. 276, p. 5599.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


* Décret du 31 octobre 1931 : Contrat d’emploi. (B. O., 1931, No. 11, p. 667.) 


BULGARIA 


* Order respecting conditions of employment in bakeries. Promulgated 11 Nov- 
ember 1931. (Drj. Vest., 1931, No. 184, p. 3257.) 


CANADA 
Manitoba. 

Minimum Wage Board, Regulation 12 — Retail Stores : Regulation governing 
all women workers in all portions of the Province of Manitoba and boy workers 
under 18 years of age employed in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon. Including 
shops, booths, stalls, news stands, delivering and messenger services. Dated 21 Sep- 
tember 1931. (Manitoba Gazette, 7 November 1931, p. 978.) 


CHILE 


Decreto con fuerza de ley niimero 33: Modifica la Ley ntimero 4.931, sobre 
Habitacién Popular. 12 de Marzo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15940, p. 1542.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 33, to amend Act No. 4931, respecting working-class 
dwellings. Dated 12 March 1931.] 


Decreto con fuerza de Ley nimero 226. — Aprueba el Cédigo Sanitario. 15 de 
Mayo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15983, p. 2636.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 226, to approve the Public Health Code. Dated 15 Muy 
1931.] 


Decreto nimero 166. Fija las pensiones minimas por accidentes del trabajo, 
en el personal de la Empresa de los Ferrocarriles del Estado. 11 de Mayo de 1931. 
(Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15971, p. 2270.) 

[Decree No. 166, to fix the minimum pension for industrial accidents met 
with by employees of the State Railways. Dated 11 May 1931.] 


Decreto nimero 439. — Incluye a los operarios de los Mataderos Publicos, 
entre los que tendran derecho a disfrutar del descanso dominical. 29 de Mayo de 
1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15991, p. 2829.) 

[Decree No. 439, to include the staff of public slaughterhouses among the 
persons entitled to Sunday rest. Dated 29 May 1931.] 


Decreto numero 918. —- Crea el Consejo de Economia Nacional y fija sus atri- 
buciones. 30 de Mayo de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 15999, p. 2995.) 

[Decree No. 918, to set up a National Economic Council and to specify its 
powers and duties. Dated 30 May 1931.] 
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CHINA 


Government Order on the postponement of the enforcement of the Factory 
Law and the Regulations for the Application of the Factory Law. Dated 1 February 
1931. (Shun Pao, Shanghai, 1 February 1931.) 


COLOMBIA 


* Ley 83 de 1931 (28 de junio) sobre sindicatos. (Boletin del Trabajo, 1931, 
Nos. 17-18, p. 851.) 

[Act No. 83 respecting trade unions. Dated 23 June 1931.] 

* Decreto nimero 1278 de 1931 (23 de julio) por el cual se reglamentan las 
Leyes 57 de 1926 y 72 de 1931, sobre descanso dominical. (Boletin del Trabajo, 
1931, Nos. 17-18, p. 840.) 

[Decree No. 1278, to issue regulations under the Sunday Rest Acts, No. 57 
of 1926 and No. 72 of 1931. Dated 23 July 1931.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 28. listopadu 1981 0 Uspornych opatienich platovych ve verejné 
spravé. Nr. 176. (Sb. z. a n., 1931, Castka 83, p. 1229.) 

[Act respecting salary reductions in the public services. Dated 28 November 
1931.] 

Vladni naiizeni ze dne 24. zaii 1931, kterym se provadi zakon ze dne 16. ¢er- 
vence 1931. ¢. 121 Sb. z. a n., o podpote zahranitniho obchodu. Nr. 158. (Sb. 
z. an., 1931, Castka 73, p. 1183.) 

[Order under the Act of 16 July 1931, Sb. z. a n., No. 121, respecting grants 
in aid of foreign trade. Dated 24 September 1931.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


* Verordnung betr. Einschrinkung der Arbeitszeiten. Vom 30. September 
1931. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1931, No. 53, p. 741.) 


DENMARK 


Lov (Nr. 150-1931) om Aendring i Lov Nr. 101 af 29. April 1913 om Hjaelpe- 
kasser. Den 31. Marts 1931. 

[Act (No. 150 of 1931) to amend Act No. 101 of 29 April 1913 respecting friendly 
societies. Dated 31 March 1931.] 

Reglement vedrorende saerlige Ydelser, Tjenestetid m.m. i de under Ministeriet 
for Sefart og Fiskeri herende Institutioner : Fiskerikontrollen, Biologisk Station 
og Redningsdamperne. Nr. 255. Den 24. September 1931. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, 
No. 38, p. 1789.) 

[Regulations No. 255 concerning various payments, hours on duty, etc., in 
the institutions under the Ministry of Shipping and Fisheries, viz. the fisheries in- 
spectorate, the biological station and the lifeboat steamers. Dated 24 September 
1931.] 

Bekendtgvrelse om Indforelse af tvungen Laereprove i Bogtrykfaget i Koben- 
havn og Frederiksberg samt Gentofte Kommuner. Nr. 266. Den 31. Oktober 
1931. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 38, p. 1818.) 

[Notification No. 266 respecting the introduction of a compulsory trade test 
in the letterpress printing trade in the communes of Copenhagen, Frederiksberg 
and Gentofte. Dated 31 October 1931.] 

Bekendtgorelse om Indforelse af tvungen Laereprove i Snedkerfaget. Nr. 267. 
Den 2. November 1931. (Lovtidenden A, 1931, No. 39, p. 1818.) 

[Notification No. 267 respecting the introduction of a compulsory trade test 
in joinery. Dated 2 November 1931.] 
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ESTONIA 


* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri miirus 27. augustist 1931 lounavaeaja Arajit- 
mise kohta kiitistes, mis asutatud inimeste veoks linna tinavatel. Nr. 548. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1931, No. 69, p. 962.) 

[Order No. 548 of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare respecting 
the omission of the midday break in undertakings for the conveyance of passengers 
through the streets in towns. Dated 27 August 1931.] 

* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri miirus 17. septembrist 1931 léunavaheaja 
arajatmise kohta tééstuslikkudes kiitistes. Nr. 583. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, No. 75, 
p. 996.) 

[Order No. 583 of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare respecting 
the omission of the midday break in industrial undertakings. Dated 17 September 
1931.] 

* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri méirus 17. septembrist 1931 tédlisndukogude 
liikmete ja téélisvanemate valimise korra kohta. Nr. 584. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, 
No. 75, p. 996.) 

[Order No. 584 of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare respecting 
the procedure for the election of members of works councils and senior manual 
workers. Dated 17 September 1931.] 

* Hariduse- ja sotsiaalministri miirus 22. septembrist 1931 tddliste erikogude 
moodustamise kohta tédéstuslikkudes kiitistes. Nr. 587. (Riigi Teataja, 1931, 
No. 76, p. 1000.) 

[Order No. 587 of the Minister of Education and Social Welfare respecting 
the constitution of special assemblies of employees in industrial undertakings. 
Dated 22 September 1931.] 


FINLAND 


Laki erdiden Suomen-Eestin kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen sa&inndsten 
hyviiksymisesté. 19 pdivini syyskuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1931, 
No. 248, p. 613.) 

Lag om godkinnande av sirskilda stadganden i handels- och sjOfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Estland. Den 19 september 1931. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1931, No. 248, p. 613.) 

[Act to ratify certain provisions of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
between Finland and Estonia. Dated 19 September 1931.] 

Asetus Suomen-Eestin kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimuksen voimaansaatiami- 
sesta. 21 piiviini syyskuuta 1931. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1931, No. 249, 
p. 614.) 

Forordning om bringande i verkstillighet av handels- och sjéfartsférdraget 
mellan Finland och Estland. Den 21 september 1931. (Finlands Férfattningssam- 
ling, 1931, No. 249, p. 614.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation between Finland and Estonia. Dated 21 September 1931.] 


FRANCE 


Loi relative aux lois des 7 avril 1918, 31 juillet 1925 et 25 janvier 1928 concer- 
nant les ouvriers mineurs. Du 16 juillet 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 167, p. 7786.) 

Décret fixant dans certaines circonscriptions industrielles le chiffre limite 
de salaire ou de gain annuel prévu par la loi du 30 avril 1930 sur les assurances 
sociales. Du 5 juin 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 135, p. 6362.) 

Arrété fixant la nomenclature des piéces & produire pour l’obtention des pen- 
sions temporaires d’orphelins. Du 30 juin 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 159, p. 7447.) 

Arrété fixant le taux des subventions & allouer aux offices publics de placement 
gratuit pour les opérations effectuées pendant le deuxiéme semestre 1930. Du 
15 juillet 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 185, p. 8667.) 

Décret relatif au taux de la subvention de l’Etat aux fonds publics de chémage. 
Du 31 juillet 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 181, p. 8551.) 
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Arrété étendant aux départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle 
les dispositions du décret du 12 aotit 1927 relatif 4 application de la loi du 23 avril 
1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les industries chimiques. Du 18 aodt 1931. 
J. O., 1981, No. 197, p. 9374.) 

Arrété fixant les conditions & remplir par les sociétés coopératives ouvriéres 
de production pour bénéficier des dispositions du décret du 1°? octobre 1931. Du 
3 novembre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 267, p. 11833.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement 
dun régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies vendant au 
détail du département de la Mayenne. Du 11 novembre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 268, 
p. 11867.) 

Décret instituant le crédit agricole en Afrique équatoriale frangaise. Du 12 no- 
vembre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 267, p. 11837.) 

Décret fixant les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire pour bénéficier des 
subventions du fonds national de chémage les caisses créées en vue d’allouer des 
secours aux marins en chémage. Du 18 novembre 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 267, 
p. 11882.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


French Guiana. 

Arrété 1084 portant promulgation 4 compter du 1° novembre 1931 dans la 
Guyane francaise du décret du 14 mars 1931 sur l'emploi de la main-d’cuvre 
pénale. Du 23 octobre 1931. (J. O. de la Guyane francaise, 1931, No. 48, p. 459.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung iiber Umilagen in der landwirtschaftlichen Unfallversicherung. 
Vom 17. November 1931. (R. G. BL, I, 1981, No. 76, p. 687.) 

Verordnung iiber die Errichtung eines Fachausschusses fiir die Glasindustrie. 
Vom 19. November 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 76, p. 688.) 

Verordnung iiber den Fachausschuss fiir die Herstellung von Phantasie-, 
Woll-, Wirk- und Tapisseriewaren sowie von Schirmen, Sitz Berlin. Vom 19. No- 
vember 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 76, p. 688.) 

Verordnung iiber die Befreiung von der Beitragspflicht zur Arbeitslosenversiche- 
rung. Vom 20. November 1931. (R. G. BI., I, 1931, No. 76, p. 688.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* The Building (Amendment) Regulations, 1931, dated 30 September 1931, 
made by the Secretary of State under section 79 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), in respect of cranes and other hoisting and lifting 
appliances used in certain building operations. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 819.) 

* The National Economy (National Health Insurance) Order, 1931. Dated 
1 October 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 813.) 


* The Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) (No. 1) Order, 1931. 
Dated 1 October 1931. (S. R, & O., 1931, No. 814.) 

* The Unemployment Insurance (National Economy) (No. 2) Order, 1931. 
Dated 7 October 1931. (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 853.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Banking Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) (No. 2) Order, 1931, dated 13 October 1931, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O., 1931, No. 903.) 

The Prevention of Accidents Rules, 1931, dated 6 November 1931, made by 
the Minister of Transport pursuant to the Railway Employment (Prevention of 
Accidents) Act, 1900 (63 & 64 Vict., ch. 27), the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919 
(9 & 10 Geo. V, ch. 50) and the Ministry of Transport (Board of Trade Exception 
of Powers) Order, 1919 (S. R. & O., 1919, No. 1440). (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 945.) 
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Order in Council further postponing the commencement of the Merchant 
Shipping (Convention) Act, 1914 (4 & 5 Geo. V, ch. 50) until 1 January 1933. 
Dated 9 November 1931. (S. R. & O., 1981, No. 964.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Amend- 
ment) Special Order, 1931, dated 12 November 1931, made by the Minister of 
Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 20). 
(S. R. & O., 1931, No. 1051.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Joint Committee) Regulations, 1931, dated 24 Nov- 
ember 1931, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee under 
section 82 of the Widows’ Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 
1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 997.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation Rules (No. 2), 1931. Dated 16 December 1931. 


(S. R. & O., 1931, No. 7". 

The National Health Insurance (Transitional) Amendment Regulations, 1931, 
dated 19 December 1931, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee under section 23 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1928 (18 & 19 


Geo. V, ch. 14). (S. R. & O., 1931, No. 1065.) 


GREECE 


Act No. 5148 to amend and supplement [inter alia] Act No. 4606, to establish 
an insurance fund for Greek orthodox parish priests. Dated 10 July 1931. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1981, No. 234, p. 1725.) 

Act No. 5161, respecting professional guides. Dated 15 July 1931. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1931, No. 225, p. 1649.) 

Act to ratify the Commercial Arrangement between Greece and France, signed 
at Athens on 23 May 1931. Dated 15 July 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 344, 
p. 1821.) 

[Section 28: engagement of seamen.] 

* Act No. 5197, respecting vocational education. Dated 23 July 1931. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1931, No. 259, p. 2005.) 

Act No. 5204, to establish a Worker’s Institute. Dated 23 July 1931. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1931, No. 240, p. 1793.) 

Act No. 5235, to amend and supplement certain provisions of Act No. 4183 
to ratify the Legislative Decree of 23 March 1929 respecting certificates of com- 
petency and special qualifications in the merchant service. Dated 30 July 1931. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 257, p. 1989.) 

Act No. 5243, to establish an insurance fund for compositors, lithographers, 
binders and persons employed in book production in general. Dated 30 July 1931. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 265, p. 2046.) 

* Act No. 5288 respecting the labour market. Dated 31 August 1931. (Eph. 
Kyb., I, 1931, No. 307, p. 2372.) 

Act No. 5289, to amend and supplement Act No. 602 respecting co-operative 
societies. Dated 31 August 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 322, p. 2579.) 

Decree to proclaim the mobilisation of the bakers in Athens and its suburbs. 
Dated 17 March 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 62, p. 423.) 

Decree to call upon the bakers of Athens and its suburbs to resume work. 
Dated 17 March 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 260, p. 2314.) 

Decree to prescribe the form for ships’ articles of Greek merchant vessels. 
Dated 6 June 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 184, p. 1289.) 

Decree to facilitate the acquisition of dwellings by public employees through 
special co-operative societies, etc. Dated 20 June 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 174, 
p. 1221.) 

Decree to ratify the rules of the provident fund for dockers at the Piraeus. 
Dated 1 July 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 185, p. 1305.) 

Decree respecting aerial navigation. Dated 7 August 1931. (Eph. Kyb., I, 
1931, No. 278, p. 2101.) 
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Decree to consolidate the provisions in force respecting churches and parish 
priests and the Greek clergy (salary and insurance) fund. Dated 6 September 1931. 
(Eph. Kyb., I, 1931, No. 363, p. 2979.) 


HONG KONG 


Notification No. 661. Rules made by the Governor in Council under section 6A 
of the New Territories Regulation Ordinance, 1910, Ordinance No. 34 of 1910, 
on 20 October 1931 : Dairies [hygiene, etc.]. Dated 20 October 1931. (Government 
Gazette, 23 October 1931, No. 50, p. 717.) 


HUNGARY 


1981. évi XXI. Térvénycikk az iparfejlesztésr6él. 1931. évi junius hé 30-napjan. 
(Orszagos Torvénytar, 7. julius 1931, p. 304.) 

[Act No. XXI of 1931, respecting the encouragement of industry. Dated 
80 June 1931.] 

* 1931. évi XXIII. Térvénycikk a Budapesten 1930. évi junius hé 30-4n kelt 
magyar-osztrak vastiti forgalmi Allamszerzédés becikkelyezésérél. 1931. évi jdlius 
hé 14-napjan. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 28. julius 1931, p. 319.) 

[Act No. XXIII of 1931, to ratify the Treaty between Hungary and Austria 
concluded at Budapest on 30 June 1930 respecting railway traffic. Dated 14 July 
1931.] 


ITALY 


Regio decreto-legge 24 settembre 1931, n. 1277. Norme intese a regolare la 
gestione amministrativa e contabile degli Uffici del lavoro portuale e dei fondi 
relativi. (Numero du pubblicazione : 1576.) (G. U., 1931, No. 248, p. 5228.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1277, to issue rules for the management and bookkeeping 
of the port workers’ employment exchanges and the funds connected with them. 
Dated 24 September 1931.] 

Decreto ministeriale 25 marzo 1931. Divieto alle guide ed ai portatori alpini 
di appartenere ad Associazioni sindacali di lavoratori. (G. U., 1931, No. 269, p. 5659.) 

[Ministerial Decree to forbid Alpine guides and porters to become members 

of workers’ trade associations. Dated 25 March 1931.] 
a Regio decreto 18 giugno 1931, n. 1096. Modifiche dell’organizzazione sindacale 
della Confederazione nazionale fascista del credito e dell’assicurazione, ed approva- 
zione di un nuovo statuto per la Confederazione stessa e per le associazioni ad essa 
aderenti. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1512.) (G. U., 1931, No. 229, p. 4798.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1096 to alter the industrial organisation of the Fascist 
National Confederation of Credit and Insurance Establishments and to approve 
new rules for the said Confederation and the associations affiliated to it. Dated 
18 June 1931.] 

Regio decreto 28 agosto 1931, n. 1302. Approvazione dello statuto dell’Ente 
nazionale fascista della cooperazione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1626.) (G. U., 
1931, No. 258, p. 5454.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1302, to approve the rules of the Fascist National Co-opera- 
tive Institution. Dated 28 August 1931.] 

* Regio decreto 24 settembre 1931, n. 1303. Aggiunta di voce alla tabella IV 
allegata al regolamento 8 agosto 1908 n. 599, per l’esecuzione della legge 7 luglio 
1907, n. 489. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1607.) (G. U., 1931, No. 256, p. 5419.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1303, to add an item to schedule IV appended to Regula- 
tions No. 599 of 8 August 1908, under Act No. 489 of 7 July 1907 (respecting Sunday 
rest and holidays). Dated 24 September 1931.] 

Regio decreto 1 ottobre 1931. Approvazione ed esecutorieta della convenzione 
4 settembre 1931, stipulata fra la Cassa di assicurazione per le malattie e per l’as- 
sistenza sociale della gente del mare e dell’aria in liquidazione e la Cassa degli 
invalidi della marina mercantile. (G. U., 1931, No. 263, p. 5544.) 

[Royal Decree to approve and put into operation the agreement of 4 September 
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1931 between the Seamen’s and Airmen’s Sickness Insurance and Relief Fund 
(in liquidation) and the Mercantile Marine Invalidity Fund. Dated 1 October 1931.] 

Regio decreto 8 ottobre 1931, n. 1846. Modificazioni al regolamento del personale 
delle Ferrovie dello Stato. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1650.) (G. U., 1981, No. 266, 
p. 5600.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1346, to amend the Staff Regulations for the State Railways. 
Dated 8 October 1931.] 

Decreto ministeriale 3 novembre 1931. Decorrenza dell’obbligo per i datori 
di lavoro di assumere i prestatori d’opera disoccupati addetti all’industria pel 
tramite degli Uffici pubblici di collocamento. (G. U., 1931, No. 263, p. 5540.) 

[Ministerial Decree to fix the date as from which employers must engage unem- 
ployed industrial workers through the public employment exchanges. Dated 
3 November 1931.] 


LATVIA 


Papildinajums likum& par 4rzemju pasém. No. 165. 1931. g. 29. jalija. (Lik., 
1931, 22. burtnicA, p. 772.) 

[Addition to the Act respecting passports. Dated 29 July 1931.] 

Papildinajumi un p4rgrozijumi likumé par tirdzniecibas kugu administrativo 
personalu. No. 205. 1931. g. 15. oktobri. (Lik., 1931, 29. burtnica, p. 967.) 

[Amendments and additions to the Act respecting officers of merchant vessels. 
Dated 15 October 1931.] > 


LITHUANIA 


Zemes reformos istatymo pakeitimas. Nr. 2496. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1931, 


No. 366, p. 11.) 
[Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. (Promulgated 31 October 1931.)] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 

Federal District. 

Reglamento de Peluquerias y Salones de Afeite o Embellecimiento, del Distrito 
Federal. 21 de Septiembre de 1931. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 24, p. 5.) 

[Regulations for hairdressers’ shops and beauty parlours in the Federal District. 
Dated 21 September 1931.] 

Reglamento para Expendios de Pulque, Aguamiel o Tlachique. 28 de Octubre 
de 1981. (Diario Oficial, 1931, No. 2, p. 3.) 

[Regulations for pulque, mead and tlachique bars. Dated 28 October 1931.] 


MOROCCO 


* Dahir du 20 octobre 1931 (8 joumada II 1350) réglementant l’immigration 
des travailleurs en zone francaise du Maroc. (B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 993, p. 1284.) 

* Dahir du 27 octobre 1931 (16 joumada II 1350) portant réglementation de 
la sortie des travailleurs marocains. (B. O. du Maroc, 1931, No. 994, p. 1310.) 

Arrété du ministre plénipotentiaire, délégué a la résidence générale déterminant 
le modéle du contrat de travail & présenter par les travailleurs immigrants en 
conformité des prescriptions du dahir du 20 octobre 1931 réglementant l’immi- 
gration des travailleurs en zone francaise du Maroc. Du 20 octobre 1931. (B. O. 
du Maroc, 1931, No. 993, p. 1284.) 


NETHERLANDS 


* Besluit van den 9den October 1931, houdende bekendmaking van den tekst 
der Stuwadoorswet, zooals die wet laatstelijk bij de wet van den 27sten Juli 1931 
(Staatsblad no. 331) is gewijzigd. (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 416.) 

[Decree to promulgate the text of the Stevedores Act as last amended by the 
Act of 27 July 1931 (Staatsblad No. 381).. Dated 9 October 1931.] 
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Besluit van den 26sten October 1931, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk besluit 
van 26 Februari 1930 (Staatsblad no. 50), tot vaststelling van voorschriften be- 
treffende de berekening en inning der premién zoomede betreffende de adminis- 
tratie der premién en der ziekengelduitkeeringen door de ziekenkassen van de 
Raden van Arbeid. (Staatsblad, 1931, No. 421.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 26 February 1930 (Staatsblad No. 50), 
to issue regulations for the calculation and collection of premiums, and the manage- 
ment of premiums and the payment of pecuniary sick benefit by the sickness 
funds under the labour councils. Dated 26 October 1931.] 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon : forandring av § 1 i de ved de kongelige resolusjoner av 
22 juni 1923 og 15 februar 1924 fastsatte forskrifter om erstatning til norske sjomenn 
for tap av ombordvaerende eiendeler ved forlis. Den 16 oktober 1931. (Norsk 
Lovtidende, 1931, No. 38, p. 637.) 

[Royal Resolution to amend section 1 of the regulations promulgated by the 
Royal Resolutions of 22 June 1923 and 15 February 1924 respecting compensation 
for Norwegian seamen in case of loss of their effects on board consequent upon 
loss of the vessel. Dated 16 October 1931.] 


POLAND 


* Jednolity tekst ustawy z dnia 1 sierpnia 1919 r. o zalatwianiu zatargow 
zbiorbwych pomiedzy pracodawcami a pracownikami rolnymi. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1931, No. 90, p. 1472.) 

[Consolidated text of the Act of 1 August 1919, respecting the settlement of 
collective disputes between employers and workers in agriculture. (Published 


12 Oetober 1931.)] 


Ustawa z dnia 22 pazdziernika 1931 r. o uisczeniu niektérych zaJeglych podat- 
kéw w naturze na cele bezposredniej pomocy bezrobotnym. Poz. 761. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1931, No. 99, p. 1610.) 

[Act respecting the payment of various arrears of taxes in kind for use in direct 
relief to the unemployed. Dated 22 October 1931.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w porozumieniu 
z Ministrem Przemysiu i Handlu i Ministrem Rolnictwa dnia 20 sierpnia 1931 
r. W sprawie zmiany podzialu terytorjalnego Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej na okregi 
i obwody inspekeji pracy. Poz. 768. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 100, p. 1631.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with the 
Minister of Commerce and Industry and the Minister of Agriculture to alter the 
division of the territory of the Republic of Poland into labour inspection areas 
and districts. Dated 20 August 1931.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministréw z dnia 24 sierpnia 1931 r. w sprawie szmiany 
niektorych postanowien rozporzjdzenia Rady Ministréw z dnia 10 wrzesnia 1930, 
r. 0 mastosowaniu przepisow prawa o spolkach akcyjych do wiadz oraz do likwi- 
dacji towarzysta ubezpieczen wan jemnych. Poz. 669. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, 
No. 85, p. 1441.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend certain provisions of its Order 
of 10 September 1930 respecting the administration of joint-stock company law 
in relation to the authorities and to the winding-up of mutual insurance associa- 
tions. Dated 24 August 1931.] 

* Obwieszezenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Sprawiedliwosci z dnia 23 wrzesnia 1931 r. w sprawie ogloszenia jednolitego 
tekstu ustawy z dnia 1 sierpnia 1919 r. o zalatwianiu zatargéw biorowych pomicdzy 
pracodawcami a pracownikami rolnymi. Poz. 706. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 90, 
p. 1472.) 

[Notification of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare in agreement with 
the Minister of Justice respecting the promulgation of the consolidated text of the 
Act of 1 August 1919 concerning the settlement of collective disputes between 
employers and workers in agriculture. Dated 23 September 1931.] 
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Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 24 wrzesnia 1931 r. w sprawie cz¢‘ciowej 
zmiany rozporzadzenia z dnia 17 maja 1930 r. o stosunku sluzbowym pracownikéw 
Panstwowego Monopolu Spirytusowego. Poz. 736. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 96, 
p. 1591.) 

[Order of the Minister of Finance to amend certain provisions of the Order 
of 17 May 1930 respecting the conditions of employment of persons employed 
by the State Spirits Monopoly. Dated 24 September 1931.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 28 wrzesnia 1931 
r. W sprawie reorganizacji kas chorych. Poz. 724. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 94, 
p. 1540.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the reorganisa- 
tion of the sickness funds. Dated 28 September 1931.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 2 paédziernika 1931 r. o 
zmianach w rosporzadzeniu z dnia 24 listopada 1927 r. w sprawie wykonania 
rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 17. maja 1927 r. o pomiarze 
morskich statké6w handlowych. Poz. 723. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1931, No. 94, p. 1538.) 

[Order of the Minister of Commerce and Industry to amend the Order of 24 Nov- 
ember 1927 respecting the administration of the Order of the President of the 
Republic dated 17 May 1927 relating to the surveying of vessels in the merchant 
service. Dated 2 October 1931.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto no. 20:207 — Estabelece penas mais suaves para as transgressées 
do horario de trabalho e determina que a respectiva fiscalizacao seja exercida pelo 
Instituto de Seguros Sociais Obrigatorios e do Providéncia Geral e pelas autoridades 
e agentes policiais e administrativos. 13 de Agosto de 1931. (Diario do Govérno, 
1931, No. 187, p. 1862.) 

[Decree No. 20207 to fix lower penalties for contraventions of the provisions 
respecting hours of work, and to provide that inspection in this connection shall 


be exercised by the Compulsory Social Insurance and General Provident Institu- 
tion and by the police and administrative authorities and officials. Dated 13 August 
1931.] 


Decreto no. 20:255 — Aprova o regulamento geral sébre as condi¢ées a que 
devem satisfazer as embarcacées de passageiros nas zonas do trafego local. 13 de 
Agosto de 1931. (Diario do Govérno, 1931, No. 198, p. 1947 ; Erratum : No. 201, 
p- 1985.) 

[Decree No. 20255, to approve the genera] regulations for the conditions which 
must be satisfied by passenger vessels in zones of local traffic. Dated 13 August 
1931.] 


Decreto no. 20:222 -—- Manda proceder a organizagao do cadastro geral dos 
desempregados. 15 de Agosto de 1931. (Diario do Govérno, 1931, No. 189, p. 1886.) 

[Decree No. 20222, to give orders for the taking of a census of the unemployed. 
Dated 15 August 1931.] 


Decreto no. 20:420 — Aprova a organizacao do ensino técnico profissional. 
20 de Outubro de 1931. (Diario de Govérno, 1931, No. 243, p. 2293.) 

[Decree No. 20420, to approve the organisation of technical education. Dated 
20 October 1931.] 


Portaria no. 7:217 — Haclarece algumos artigos do regulamento para as embar- 
cacades de passageiros nas zonas do trafego local e aprova e modélo do certificado 
de navigabilidad dossas embarcacées. 24 de Outubro de 1931. (Diario do Govérno, 
1931, No. 263, p. 2502.) 

[Order No. 7217, to elucidate certain sections of the Regulations for passenger 
vessels in zones of local traffic and to approve the form for the certificate of sea- 
worthiness of the said vessels. Dated 24 October 1931.] 


Despacho ministerial esclarecendo varias disposigoes do horario de trabalho 
sobre restaurantes e cafés-restaurantes. 17 de Novembro de 1931. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1931, No. 268, p. 2544 ; Nova publicacao : No. 271, p. 257.) 

[Ministerial Order to explain certain provisions respecting hours of work in 
restaurants and cafés. Dated 17 November 1931.] 
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Decreto no. 20:550 —- Aprova o Cédigo do Notariado. 26 de Novembro de 1931. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1931, No. 273, p. 2579.) 
[Decree No. 20550, to approve the Notarial Code. Dated 26 November 1981.] 


RHODESIA (NORTHERN) 


Government Notice No. 139 of 1931 : The Mining (Amendment) (No. 5) Regu- 
lations, 1931. Dated 17 October 1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Government 
Gazette, 31 October 1931, p. 415.) 

Government Notice No. 141 of 1931 under the Mining Proclamation, 1912 : 
Labour Returns. Dated 17 October 1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Government 
Gazette, 31 October 1931, p. 416.) 

Government Notice No. 142 of 1931 under the Mining Proclamation, 1912 : 
The Mines (Health and Mortality Returns) Regulations, 1931. Dated 17 October 
1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Government Gazette, 31 October 1931, p. 418.) 

Government Notice No. 143 of 1931, under the Public Health Ordinance 
(Chapter 91 of the Revised Edition): The Public Health (Infectious Diseases) 
Regulations, 1931. Dated 27 October 1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Government 
Gazette, 13 November 1931, p. 421.) 

Government Notice No. 150 of 1931, under the Explosives Ordinance (Chapter 75 
of the Revised Edition) : The Explosives Regulations, 1931. Dated 4 November 
1931. (Supplement to the N. R. Government Gazette, 27 November 1931, p. 461.) 


RUMANIA 


Deciziune Ministerului al Agriculturii si Domeniilor nr. 214,162 din 21 Octom- 
vrie 1931 : instructiuni asupra activitatii serviciilor agricole judejene si a inspec- 
toratelor regionale agricole. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 249, p. 8863.) 

[Order No. 214162 of the Minister of Agriculture : Instructions for the work of 
the district agricultural services and regional agricultural inspectors. Dated 21 
October 1931.] 

Deciziune Ministrului al Muncii, Sanatajii si Ocrotirilor Sociale nr. 79,814 
din 24 Octomvrie 1931: functionari de comisii in porturi. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1981, No. 268, p. 9330.) 

[Order No. 79814 of the Minister of Labour, Public Health and Social Insurance, 
respecting port committees. Dated 24 October 1931.] 

Decret regal nr. 3,526 : regulament pentru modificarea unor articole din regul- 
amentul legii pentru organizarea cooperajici. 27 Octomvrie 1931. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1931, No. 526, p. 9039.) 

_, [Royal Decree No. 3526, to approve the regulations to amend certain sections 
of the Regulations under the Co-operative Organisation Act. Dated 27 October 
1931.] 

Decret regal nr. 3,631 : regulamentul legii pentru constituirea si functionarea 
intrepinderilor private de asigurare si reglamentarea contractului de asigurare. 
10 Noemvrie 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 270, p. 9379.) 

[Royal Decree No. 3631, to issue regulations under the Act respecting the 
establishment and operations of private insurance undertakings and respecting 
insurance policies. Dated 10 November 1931.] 

Decret regal nr. 8,885: regulamentul pentru aplicarea legii de organizare a 
muncii in porturi. 26 Noemvrie 1931. (Monitorul Oficial, 1931, No. 282, p. 9670.) 

[Royal Decree No. 8885, to issue regulations under the Act respecting the 
organisation of dock labour. Dated 28 November 1931. 


U.S.S.R RUSSIA 


Instructions No. P.L.C. 85 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. and the P.T.C. res- 
pecting measures for rendering the conditions of employment in railway transport 
more satisfactory from the point of view of health. Dated 2 April 1931. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 16-17, p. 303.) 
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Order of the C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting the provision of workers with 
working clothes and with special articles of attire and footgear. Dated 6 May 
1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 311.) 

Order No. 125 of the U.S.L.C. of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting privileges 
for persons entitled to an old-age pension who continue in employment. Dated 
26 May 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 318.) 

Order No. 121 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the carrying out of 
navvies’ work. Dated 30 May 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 291.) 

Order No. 123 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting State standardisation 
and the unification of the earnings of salaried employees of State institutions and 
the managing staff of State undertakings and co-operative and public organisa- 
tions. Dated 30 May 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 300.) 

Order No. 126 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. to approve the rules [published 
separately] for special clothes, protectives devices and working clothes for persons 
employed in the coal-mining industry. Dated 2 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 
16-17, p. 314.) 

Order of the C.E.C. and C.P.C. of the U.S.S.R. respecting certain amendments 
to labour legislation. Dated 3 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 297.) 

Order No. 129 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting measures to ensure 
the safe keeping of working clothes and working footgear issued in undertakings. 
Dated 4 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 312.) 

Order No. 130 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., respecting the financial liability 
of workers in the general sector for articles belonging to undertakings and institu- 
tions which are issued to them for their use. Dated 4 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, 
No. 16-17, p. 298.) 

Order No. 131 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. to approve the new rules [No. 132, 
appended] for special clothes, protective devices and working clothes for persons 
employed in the peat industry. Dated 6 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, 
p. 314.) 

Order No. 134 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R. to approve the new rules [published 
separately] for special clothes, protective devices and working clothes for persons 
employed in the gold and platinum industry. Dated 7 June 1931. (I.N.K.T., 
1931, No. 16-17, p. 316.) 

Order No. 136 of the P.L.C. of the U.S.S.R., to approve the new rules [published 
separately] for special clothes, protective devices and working clothes for persons 
employed in the metal-working industry. Dated 8 June 1931. (1.N.K.T., 1931, 
No. 16-17, p. 316.) 


R.S.F.S.R. 

Order No. 36 of the P.L.C. of the R.S.F.S.R. to class the cold scouring 
of wool and subsidiary occupations as seasonal work. Dated 30 April 1981. 
(I.N.K.T., 1931, No. 16-17, p. 319.) 


SARAWAK 
Notification No. 629. — Order No. L-5 (Labour Emergency), 1930. Dated 
22 September 1931. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 1 October 1931, p. 283.) 


Notification No. 620. — Shipping. Registration of Vessels. Dated 25 September 
1931. (Sarawak Government Gazette, 1 October 1931, p. 278.) 








SIAM 


* Immigration Amendment Act B. E. 2474 (1931). Dated 15 August 1931. 














SPAIN 


* Ley declarando actos de agresién a la Reptblica los que se indican. 21 de 
Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 301, p. 546.) 
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[Act to proclaim certain actions to be acts of aggression directed against the 
Republic. Dated 21 October 1931.] [Jnter alia : (VIII) closing of an undertaking 
without lawful cause ; (IX) striking without giving a week’s notice.] 


Ley aprobando y ratificando con fuerza de Ley, en todos sus efectos y retro- 
actividad, el Decreto de 4 de Julio ultimo, dando normas para la readmisién de los 
agentes ferroviaros despedidos por las Compafiias. 13 de Noviembre de 1931. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 319, p. 995.) 

[Act to approve and confirm as an Act for all purposes and with retrospective 
effect the Decree of 4 July 1931 issuing rules for taking back railwaymen dismissed 
by the Companies. Dated 13 November 1931.] 


Ratificacién : Convenio relativo a la indemnizacién de accidentes del trabajo 
en la Agricultura, aprobado como proyecto de Convenio per la Conferencia 
Internacional del Trabajo de la Sociedad de las Naciones en su III reunié6n celebrada 
en Ginebra desde el 25 de Octubre al 19 de Noviembre de 1921. 1 de Octubre de 
1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 319, p. 994.) 


[Ratification of the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation 
in agriculture, adopted by the International Labour Conference of the League of 
Nations at its Third Session, held in Geneva from 25 October to 19 November 1921. 
Dated 1 October 1931.] 

Ratificacién : Convenio para limitar las horas de trabajo, en los establecimientos 
industriales, a ocho horas diarias y cuarenta y ocho semanales, aprobado como 
proyecto de Convenio por la Conferencia General de Trabajo en su primera reunién 
celebrada en Washington desde el 29 de Octubre al 29 de Noviembre de 1919. 
1 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 325, p. 1114.) 

[Ratification of the Draft Convention limiting hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week, adopted by the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation at its First Session, 
held in Washington from 29 October to 29 November 1919. Dated 1 October, 
1931.] 

Decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, para la ejecucién de la ley 
de Cooperativas. 2 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 294, p. 398.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations under the Co-operative Societies Act. 
Dated 2 October 1931.] 

Orden aprovando el Reglamento-tipo para el funcionamiento de los Jurados 
mixtos de la Propiedad rustica. 4 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, 
No. 309, p. 790.) 

[Order to approve the model rules for the work of the joint boards for rural 
holdings. Dated 4 October 1931.] 


Decreto declarando suspendidas las disposiciones comprendidas en el de 28 de 
Abril del ao actual, elevado a Ley el 9 de Septiembre ultimo, para las faenas de la 
recolecci6én de la naranja durante el aio agricola en curso. 15 de Octubre de 1931. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 289, p. 301.) 

[Decree to suspend the provisions of the Decree of 28 April 1931 (converted into 
an Act on 9 September 1931) (concerning preference to local workers) in respect 
of orange-gathering during the current agricultural year. Dated 15 October 1931.] 


Decreto relativo a reglas de distribucién de las bonificaciones del Estado, tanto 
del fondo general para los afiliados en el Régimen de Libertad subsidiada y en el 
de retiro obligatorio, como de los Fondos especiales de Invalides pensionados, 
de Prevision infantil y de Proteccién a la ancianidad. 16 de Octubre de 1931. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 290, p. 322.) 

[Decree to issue rules for the allocation of State grants from the general fund for 
persons coming under the subsidised voluntary scheme and the compulsory pension 
scheme, and from special funds for disabled pensioners, child welfare and old age. 
Dated 16 October 1931.] 


Decreto disponiendo que los cargos de libre nombramiento y de confianza, no 
atribuidos con sujecién al normal y reglado movimiento de los Excalafones de los 
distintos Cuerpos del Estado, que hayan sido otorgados en el periodo de 13 de 
Septiembre de 1923 hasta el 14 de Abril de 1931, no se consideraran legitimamente 
desempenados a los efectos de producir haberes pasivos. 19 de Octubre de 1931. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 293, p. 370.) 
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[Decree to provide that posts filled by free appointment and positions of trust 
which were allocated irrespective of the seniority lists drawn up for the various 
Departments of State, in so far as they were allocated between 13 September 
1923 and 14 April 1931, shall not be deemed to have been lawfully held for the 
purpose of pension rights. Dated 19 October 1931.] 


Orden disponiendo que las disposiciones contenidas en el Decreto de 25 de Sep- 
tiembre préximo pasado, que regula la migracién con los paises del Norte y Noroeste 
de Africa, comience a aplicarse a los quince dias de la publicacién de esta Orden 
en este periédico oficial, en lo que se refiere a los espafioles que se dirijan a Algeria. 
19 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 296, p. 449.) 

[Order to bring into operation, a fortnight after the publication of this Order 
in the Gaceia, the provisions of the Decree of 25 September 1931 respecting emigra- 
tion to North and North-West Africa in so far as it affects Spaniards going to 
Algeria. Dated 19 October 1931.] 

Orden disponiendo se ratifique el contenido del numero 1 de la Real orden de 
24 de Marzo de 1925, y se derogue el resto de la misma, y declarando restablecida, 
en su lugar, la doctrina de la de 27 de Noviembre de 1923, que declaré que los 
limpiabotas que trabajen en Sociedades, Casinos, bares, etcetera, estaran sometidos 
al mismo horario que los salones de limpiabotas. 27 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1931, No. 303, p. 618.) 

[Order to ratify the contents of Part 1 of the Royal Order of 24 March 1925 
and to repeal the remainder of that Part, and in place thereof to restore the 
provisions of the Order of 27 November 1923, which stipulated that hours of 
work for bootblacks working in clubs, casinos, bars, etc., should be the same as 
those in shoe-shining parlours. Dated 27 October 1931.] 


Decreto declarando inhabiles o feriados, para todos los efectos civiles, judiciales, 
mercantiles y administrativos, todos los domingos del afio, el 1° de Enero, el 14 de 
Abril, el 1° de Mayo, el 12 de Octubre y el 25 de Diciembre ; fijando en treinta y 
nueva horas semanales, repartidas entre mafiana y tarde, las horas de trabajo 
en las oficinas publicas ; suprimiendo la mitad de las plazas que figuren en las 
vigentes plantillas de todos los Centros y dependencias de la Administracién, y 
que los funcionarios publicos que Ileven mas de veinte aos de servicios efectivos 
podran ser jubilados a su instancia. 28 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1931, No. 302, p. 578.) 

[Act to proclaim as dies non or public holidays for all civil, judicial, commercial 
and administrative purposes all Sundays in the year, 1 January, 14 April, 1 May, 
12 October and 25 December ; to fix at 39 hours a week (distributed over mornings 
and afternoons) the hours of work in public offices ; to abolish half the posts on the 
staff lists in force for all offices and branches of the administrative services ; and to 
provide that public employees who have completed more than twenty years’ 
active service may be superannuated if they so request. Dated 28 October 1931.] 


Decreto disponiendo pase a depender de la Presidencia del Consejo de Ministros 
la Seccién de Parcelacién y Colonizacién, que en la actualidad forma parte de la 
Direccién general de Accién Social, dependiente del Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. 
28 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 302, p. 579.) 

[Decree to transfer to the control of the President of the Council of Ministers 
the Division of Land Distribution and Land Settlement, which is at present part 
of the General Directorate of Social Affairs under the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare. Dated 28 October 1931.] 


Decreto ordenando que las disposiciones comprendidas en el de 28 de Abril 
de corriente aho, elevado a Ley en 9 de Septiembre ultimo, sobre preferencia en los 
trabajos agricolas de los obreros locales, queden suspendidas exceptionalmente 
para las faenas de la recoleccién de la aceituna durante el ao agricolo en curso. 
29 de Octubre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 303, p. 603.) 

[Decree to provide for the suspension of the provisions of the Decree of 28 April 
1931 (converted into an Act on 9 September 1931) respecting preference for local 
workers in agricultural work by way of exception during the olive-gathering season 
in the current agricultural year. Dated 29 October 1931.] 


Decreto relativo a la reorganizacién del Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. 
3 de Noviembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 308, p. 752.) 
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[Decree respecting the reorganisation of the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare. Dated 3 November 1931.] 

Decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, del Cuerpo de Agentes Comer- 
ciales. 7 de Noviembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 312, p. 835.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations for the Commercial Representatives’ Guild. 
Dated 7 November 1931.] 

Decreto disponiendo se constituya une Comisién interministerial, integrada 
por un representante de los Ministerios de Fomento, Trabajo y Economia, para los 
fines que se indican. 13 de Noviembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 318, 

. 981. 
. ie to provide for the appointment of an interdepartmental committee 
consisting of one representative each of the Ministries of Development, Labour 
and National Economy, for certain purposes (investigation of causes of unem- 
ployment). Dated 13 November 1931.] 

Decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, al cual habran de sujetarse 
los de las Mutualidades obligatorias de accidentes de mar y accidentes del trabajo. 
20 de Noviembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 328, p. 1164.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations with which the rules of compulsory asso- 
ciations for mutual benefit in respect of maritime and industrial accidents must 
conform. Dated 20 November 1931.] 

Decreto disponiendo queden redactados en la forma que se indica los articulos 
que se insertan de los Estatutos del Instituto Nacional de Previsién. 4 de Diciembre 
de 1981. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 340, p. 1483.) 

[Decree to amend certain sections of the rules of the National Provident Institu- 
tion. Dated 4 December 1931.] 


Decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, de procedimiento para la 
imposicién y efectividad de sanciones por incumplimiento de las leyes de 
Sociales obligatorios. 4 de Diciembre de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 342, 

. 1327. 
. [Decwee to approve the regulations as to the procedure for the imposition and 
enforcement of penalties for failure to observe the law relating to compulsory 
insurance. Dated 4 December 1931.] 

Decreto declarando nulas y sin ningtn valor las clausulas que en bases, contra- 
tos o Reglamentos de trabajo establezcan la prohibicién de contraer matrimonio 
a obreras, dependientes o empleadas de cualquiera clase que sean. 9 de Diciembre 
de 1931. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1931, No. 344, p. 1595.) 

[Decree to declare null and void all stipulations in conditions, contracts or rules 
of employment which prohibit the marriage of women wage-earning or salaried 
employees or clerks. Dated 9 December 1931.] 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Notification No. 2142. Rules under Ordinance No. 42 (Machinery). 21 October 
1931. (Straits Settlements Government Gazette, 30 October 1931, p. 2153.) 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts och rikets kommerskollegii kungérelse angaende provisorisk 
tillampning av den internationella lastlinjekonventionen den 5 juli 1930. Den 
9 oktober 1931. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1931, No. 340, p. 777.) 

[Notification of the Crown and the Board of Trade respecting the provisional 
enforcement of the International Loadline Convention of 5 July 1930. Dated 
9 October 1931.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av §§ 4, 12, 15, 18, 22, 26 och 34 
instruktionen den 30 juni 1920 (nr. 544) fér socialstyrelsen. Den 9 oktober 1931. 
(Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1931, No. 341, p. 779.) 

[Royal Notification to amend sections 4, 12, 15, 18, 22, 26 and 34 of Instructions 
No. 544 of 30 June 1920 for the Board of Social Affairs. Dated 9 October 1931.] 
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Kungl. Maj:ts kungoérelse angaende undantag for medborgare i Chile fran vissa 
bestammelser i lagen den 17 juni 1916 (nr. 235) om férsikring for olycksfall i arbete. 
Den 16 oktober 1931. (Svensk Foértattningsamling, 1931, No. 347, p. 794.) 
[Royal Notification respecting the exemption of Chilian citizens from certain 
provisions of Act No. 235 of 17 June 1916 respecting insurance against industrial 
accidents. Dated 16 October 1931.] 
Kung. Maj:ts Byggnadsstadga. Den 20 November 1931. (Svensk Forfattnings- 
samling, 1931, No. 364, p. 815.) 
[Building Regulations. Dated 20 November 1931.] 











SWITZERLAND 






Ordonnance réglant, en exécution de la loi fédérale [du 13 juin 1928] sur la lutte 
contre la tuberculose, l’allocation de subsides aux caisses-maladie et a leurs fédé- 
rations. Du 31 mars 1931. 

Voliziehungsverordnung iiber die Ausrichtung von Beitriigen an Kranken- 
kassen und Krankenkassenverbiande auf Grund des Bundesgesetzes [vom 13. Juni 
1928] betreffend Massnahmen gegen die Tuberkulose. Vom 31. Miirz 1931. 











Neuchatel. 
Arrété concernant l’aide aux chémeurs dans la géne. Du 20 mars 1931. 










Thurgau. 
Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 
23. Marz 1931. 






TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 






An Ordinance to regulate the use of motor vehicles. No. 30 of 1931. Assented 
to 11 November 1931. 






TURKEY 





Matbuat Kanunu. No. 1881. 25/7/1931. (Resmi Gazete, 1931, No. 1867, p. 731.) 
[Press Act. No. 1881. Dated 25 July 1931.] 
Iktisadi Buhran Vergisi Kanunu. No. 1890. 30/11/1931. (Resmi Gazete, 1931, 


No. 1964, p. 1021.) 
{Act No. 1890 respecting the Economic Emergency Tax. Dated 30 November 


1931.] 









UGANDA 






* Legal Notice No. 98 of 1931: Rules under section 15 of the Employment 
of Children Ordinance, 1980: The Employment of Children Rules, 1931. Dated 
11 September 1931. (Supplement to Uganda Official Gazette, 30 September 1931, 
p. 85.) 

Notice of commencement of the Employment of Children Ordinance, 1930. 
Dated 11 September 1931. (Supplement to Uganda Official Gazette, 30 September 


1931, p. 89.) 










UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 





Government Notice No. 1778 in terms of section four of the Railways and 
Harbours Regulation, Control and Management Act, 1916, to approve of the 
operation of Clauses 21 and 67 of the Regulations for the Harbours of the Union 
and South-West Africa and Annexure appearing in Government Notice No. 1180 
of 10 July 1931, in regard to International Regulations for Preventing Collisions 
at Sea, being postponed, and of the previous Harbour Regulations Nos. 21, 21A 
and Schedule 1 referred to therein, and 67, in the meantime remaining in force. 
Dated 6 November 1931. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 6 November 


1981, p. 337.) 
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WINDWARD ISLANDS 
Saint Vincent. 
An Ordinance to amend the Emigrants’ Protection Ordinance, 1927. No. 22 of 
1931. Assented to 19 November 1931. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Act respecting the staff of the State Communication Services. Dated 22 June 
1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 146-XLVIII.) 

* Act on industrial undertakings. Dated 5 November 1931. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1931, No. 262-LXXXI.) 

Order respecting the Chamber of Pharmacists. Dated 9 January 1931. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1931, No. 12-IV.) 

Decision of the Minister of Social Affairs and Public Health respecting the 
interpretation of section 3 (3) of the Workers’ Protection Act. Dated 19 May 1931. 
(Sluzbene Novine, 1931, No. 124-XX XVII.) 









Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 









International Labour Office. International Labour Conference. Fifteenth Session, 
Geneva, 1931. Vol. 1. First and Second Parts. txt + 494 pp. Third Part ( Ap- 
pendices). Pp. 497-802. Vol. II. Report of the Director presented to the Conference. 
vi + 493 pp. Geneva, 1931. 







—— Partial Revision of the Convention concerning the Protection Against 
Accidents of Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading Ships. International 
Labour Conference, Sixteenth Session, Geneva, April 1932. Item IV on the Agenda. 
Report IV. Geneva, 1932. 97 pp. 

Contains the text of the twenty proposed amendments to the Convention 
concerning the protection against accidents of workers employed in loading or 
unloading ships, together with a note on the purpose and effect of each of these 
amendments and a proposal submitted by the Office for consideration by the 
Conference. 














—— Safety in the Manufacture and Use of Acetylene. Studies and Reports, 
Series F, Second Section (Safety), No. 5. Geneva, International Labour Office ; 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1931. Distributed in the United States by the World 
Peace Foundation. xt + 188 pp. 6s. ; $1.50. 

This study contains a survey of the technical processes in the manufacture 
and use of acetylene, the incidental accident risks, and the legislative measures 
adopted in various countries to obviate them. It includes a bibliography and a 
list of associations for acetylene and allied industries. 












—— The Age of Admission of Children to Employment in Non-Industrial 
Occupations. International Labour Conference, Sixteenth Session, Geneva 1932. 
Third Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report. Geneva, 1932. 271 pp. 


This report contains the replies of the Governments to the Questionnaire on 
the age of admission of children to employment in non-industrial occupations 
issued in July 1931. It also contains a general survey of the problem in the light 
of these replies and concludes with certain draft proposals based on them. The 
Sixteenth Session of the Conference will accordingly be called upon to deal with the 
problem, on the basis of this report, with a view to the adoption of decisions on 
it in the forms prescribed in Article 405 of the Treaty (Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation). 

The object of this item on the agenda is to give the Conference the opportunity 
to extend the range of the three Minimum Age Conventions adopted in previous 
years for admission to employment in industry, agriculture, and at sea respectively, 
and so accord the benefit of international regulation to children who are outside 
the scope of these Conventions. If the Conference succeeds in this task, the circle 
of international safeguards in this field will be practically complete. 























League of Nations. Economic and Financial Section. 4 Scheme for an Economic 
Advisory Organisation in India. Report by Sir Arthur SALTER to the Government 
of India ; with three Appendices. Geneva, 1931. 1 + 92 pp. 













—— Permanent Mandates Commission. Minutes of the Twenty-first Session 
held at Geneva 26 October-13 November 1931, including the Report of the Commission 
to the Council on the Ordinary Work of the Session, the Comments by the Accredited 
Representatives of the Mandatory Powers, and the Special Repori of the Commission 
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to the Council on the Proposal of the British Government with regard to the Emancipa- 
tion of Iraq. V1. A. Mandates, 1931, VIA.3. Geneva, 1931. 233 pp. 10s.; $2.50. 


ViIIme Conférence de Union internationale contre la tuberculose, Oslo, 12-15 aodt 
1930. Oslo, Association nationale norvégienne contre la tuberculose, 1931. xxi + 


604 pp., illustr. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


DENMARK 

Socialministeriet. Indberetning til Socialministeriet om Arbejdsanvisningen 
og Arbejdsloshedsforsikringen m.m. i Regnskabsaaret 1929-1930 (fra 1. April 1929 
til 31. Marts 1930). Copenhagen, 1931. 82 pp. 

Official annual report on the activities of public employment offices and unem- 
ployment insurance. 


FINLAND 

Sosialministerié. Socialministeriet. Tyétapaturmien Korvaamisesta. Suomen 
Oikeutta Silmdlla Pitien. Om Skadestand i Anledning av Olycksfall i Arbete. Med 
Hansyn till Finsk Ratt. By E. HutTonen. Helsingfors, 1930. 1x + 146 pp. 


—— Den internationella Arbetsorganisationens vid nationernas Férbund. 
Fijortonde allmdénna Konferens i Geneva ar 1930. (Reglering av Afbetstiden for 
Affars- och Kontors- Anstallda samt Tvangs- eller obligatoriskt Arbete.) | Quator- 
ziéme Session de la Conférence générale de l’ Organisation internationale du Travail 
de la Société des Nations a Genéve 1930. Helsingfors, 1930. 80 pp. 


FRANCE 
Ministére de l’Agriculture. Annuaire pour l'année 1931. Paris. vii + 941 pp. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 

Grand Conseil des intéréts économiques et financiers de l’Indo-Chine. Session 
ordinaire 1930. Discours prononcé le 15 octobre 1930 par P. Pasquier, gouverneur 
général. WHanoi-Haiphong, Imprimerie d’Extréme-Orient, 1930. 124 pp. 

This document contains, in addition to an account of the Government’s policy, 
a quantity of information on social, economic, financial, political and other pro- 
blems in French Indo-China (labour legislation, the agricultural problem, health 
and assistance, public works, etc.). 


Inspection générale du travail. Section des services d’intérét social. Réglementa- 
tion du travail en Indo-Chine. Textes en vigueur au 31 octobre 1930. Hanoi, 1931. 
182 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte. Dreiundsech- 
zigster Band, Erstes und zweites Heft. Berlin, J. Springer, 1931. 1v + 364 pp. 

In this collection of reports by the German Health Office the following may 
be specially mentioned : toxicology and hygiene of the motor transport industry 
(exhaust gases and petrol) (KoEsER, FroBoESE and TuRNAU); influence of lead 
on the formation of agglutinins and precipitins in animals previously inoculated 
against lead (BicKERT); intensity of lighting, contrast and keenness of sight 
(LiEsE). 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Committee on National Expenditure. Report. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1931. 282 pp. 4s. 

Those parts of this report of the “ May Committee ’’ that concern economies 
to be effected in the social services (social insurance, housing, education) were 
summarised in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXIX, No. 9, 31 August 
1931, pages 302-3038. 
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ent of Overseas Trade. Economic Conditions in Germany to September 
1931. Report by J. W. F. Taetwa tt, M.C., and R. P. F. Epwarps, D.S.O. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. 282 pp. 


Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Report for the Year 1930-1931. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. iv + 186 pp. 3s. 


Home Office. Safety Organisation in Factories. Safety Pamphlet No. 14. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931. 13 pp. 3d. 


INDIA 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Review of Agricultural Operations 
in India 1928-1929. Calcutta, 1931. v + 251 pp. Rs. 3-2 or 5s. 6d. 


ITALY 

Ministerio delle Corporazioni. Atti del Primo Convegno di Studi sindacali e 
corporativi, Roma, 2-3 Maggio 1930. Vol. 1. Relazioni. 388 pp. Vol. II. Com- 
municazioni e Verbali. 282 pp. Rome, 1930. 


——- Il contratto collettivo di lavoro nell’ordinamento corporativo. Relazione 
del Dr. Dario Gurp1. Primo convegno nazionale di Studi corporativi. Citta 
di Castello, 1980. 116 pp. 


JAPAN 

Shakai Kyoku Rodo Bu. Rodo-sha Saigai Fujo Horei oyobi Rodo-sha Saigai 
Fujo Sekinin Hoken Horei Setsumei. Tokyo, 1931. 181 pp. 

Among the labour laws promulgated in Japan during 1931, those concerning 
workmen’s compensation and insurance against liability for compensation are 
of paramount importance. Under these Acts, which came into force on 1 January 
1932, about 1,750,000 workers engaged in civil engineering, construction, trans- 
portation, communication services, etc., become entitled to receive compensation 
from their employers in case of sickness or injury arising out of their employment. 
This constitutes a considerable advance in labour protection, since hitherto only 
about 2,250,000 workers in factories and mines benefited by legal provisions for 
workmen’s compensation. With the enforcement of the new Acts, over 4,000,000 
workers, or practically all industrial workers in Japan, are now entitled to com- 
pensation for industrial accidents and diseases. The present booklet is a detailed 
commentary in Japanese on the new Acts. 


Shoko Daijin Kanbo Tokei Ka. Department of Commerce and Industry. Division 
of Statistics. Chingin Tokei Hyo. Statistics on Wages 1900 to 1929. Tokyo, 1930. 


441 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het Jaar 1930. The Hague, 
1981. 27 pp. 


—— Overzicht van den Omvang der Vakbeweging op 1 November 1931. Statis- 
tique du mouvement syndical au 1** novembre 1931. Statistique des Pays-Bas. 
The Hague, 1931. 


Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarsverslag over het Jaar 1930. The 
Hague, 1931. 43 pp. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 
Kantoor van Arbeid. Veertiende Verslag van de Arbeidsinspectie voor de Buiten- 
gewesten (1929). Weltevreden. 121 pp., 15 tables. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Department of Labour. Unemployment Board. Report for the Period ending 31 
March 1931. Wellington, 1931. 43 pp. Is. .-S0 
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In addition to an account of the activities of the Unemployment Board during 
the first five months of its operation, this report contains an extended analysis 
of the extent and causes of unemployment in New Zealand. 


Native Department. Native Land Development. Statement by the Hon. Sir 
Apirana T. Nraca, Native Minister. Wellington, 1931. xxi + 23 pp., plans, 
4s. 3d. 

In addition to administrative, financial, and technical details concerning the 
schemes forthe development by Maoris of their lands, this report contains an interest- 
ing discussion of the principles of Native development. The difficulties due to 
the complexity of Native titles to land and of the steps taken to remove or avoid 
them are recounted ; the increase in the Maori population, the reduction of opportun- 
ities for employment in pioneering work by white settlers, and the rise in the Maori 
standard of living due to the influence of white civilisation made it essential not 
only that the Maoris should be given effective title to their lands but that they 
should receive active help in utilising their lands productively, both as a means 
of economic progress and as an important factor in the larger problem of the 
cultural adjustment between Western and Maori culture. Stress is laid on the 
importance of understanding and utilising Native tradition, psychology, and 
leadership in the introduction of modern forms of ownership and production, and 
adaptation to modern economic conditions. In this respect the report lays down 
principles of interest and value in the consideration of the problems of Native 
administration outside, as well as within, New Zealand itself. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. Direccién General de Trabajo. Seccién 
de Estadisticas especiales del Trabajo. Estadistica de salarios y jornadas de trabajo 
referida al periodo 1914-1930. Madrid, 1931. cLxxxvi + 439 pp., diagrams. 


SWEDEN 


K. Socialstyrelsen. Arbeitsinstdllelser och Kollektivavtal samt Férliknings- 
mdnnens Verksamhet, ar 1929. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stock- 
holm, 1930. 126 pp. 


Lénestatistisk arsbok for Sverige 1930. Sveriges officiella statistik, Social- 
statistik. Stockholm, 1931. 104 pp. 
Statistics of wages in Sweden during 1930. A summary in French is included. 


—— Undersékning rérande arbetsférhallandena inom hotell- och restaurant- 
ndringen 1929-30. Sveriges officiella statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1931. 120 pp. 

This report, which includes a summary in French, contains the results of an 
enquiry into working conditions in the hotel and restaurant industry in Sweden 
(1929-1930). 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Labour. Reports of the Wage Board. Vol. I. No. 1. Wage 
Board Reports dated 12 April and 16 June 1930 in connection with the Furniture 
Manufacturing Industry. 32 pp. 6d. Vol. I. No.2. Wage Board Reports dated 
15 July and 25 August 1930 in connection with the Sweet Manufacturing Industry 
in certain areas. 66 pp. 6d. Pretoria, 1930. 

The second of these reports shows that low wages in the sweet manufacturing 
industry were accompanied by high wage costs and that improvement in the 
wages and conditions of the workers increased their efficiency. Indications are 
also given of the response of coloured workers to improved conditions. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Unemployment Benefit 
Plans in the United States and Unemployment Insurance in Foreign Countries. 
Bulletin No. 544. Employment and Unemployment Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1931. v1 + 385 pp. 50 cents. 
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This Bulletin gives a brief objective review, with no attempt to evaluate their 
merits or success, of unemployment benefit and insurance plans in the United States 
and other countries. The information relating to American plans was obtained 
directly from the companies and trade unions concerned by agents of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics. Material relating to other countries was sup- 
plied by the United States Consular representatives in those countries. 


Wages and Hours of Labour in the Iron and Steel Industry 1929. 
Bulletin No. 513. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. /’rinting 
Office, 1930. 1v + 201 pp. 30 cents. 


—— Wages and Hours of Labour in Foundries and Machine Shops 1929. 
Bulletin No. 522. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1980. 111 + 153 pp. 25 cents. 


—— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Furniture Industry 1910 to 1929. 
Bulletin No. 526. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1931. 1+ 59 pp. 15 cents. 


Children’s Bureau. Child Labour in New Jersey. Part 3. The Working 
Children of Newark and Paterson. By Nettie M. McGr..t. Bureau Publication 
No. 199. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. v + 94 pp. 15 cents. 

This is one of those intensive studies, of which a number have been made by 
the Children’s Bureau, dealing with some particular phase of child labour. It 
is intended to be used for the formation of educational and vocational guidance 
policies, and for the improvement of child labour and education laws. 

The study relates to the State of New Jersey, and as it could not cover the 
entire State, Newark and Paterson were taken as typical industrial communities. 
The investigation was made in 1925; it deals with the records of 2,257 children 
from 14 to 16 years old attending continuation schools. Most of them had been 
in employment ; more than half were working ; many had full-time working ex- 
perience (during vacations) before leaving the regular school. Nine-tenths of 
the children were native-born Americans. 

The principal questions to which the investigators desired answers were to what 
extent economic pressure is responsible for early school leaving, and how far 
the raising of the school age, completion of the full school course (i.e. eighth grade 
as opposed to fifth), and success or failure in school are useful or important for 
industrially employed children, with special reference to range of occupations 
available, wages, unemployment, and stability of employment. The author 
claims that, used with caution, the study does furnish replies to these very interest- 
ing questions. 


—— Women’s Bureau. Industrial Accidents to Men and Women. By Emily 
C. Brown. Bulletin No. 81. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. v + 46 pp. 
15 cents. 


Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Review of Carbon Monowide 
Poisoning. By R.R. Sayers and Sara J. Davenport. Public Health Bulletin 
No. 195. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1931. 11 + 97 pp. 20 cents. 

Much of the material contained in Public Health Bulletin 150 published in 
1925 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, September 1925, page 445) 
is included in this study. After giving some historical data, the authors examine 
in turn the sources, symptoms and diagnosis of carbon monoxide poisoning (includ- 
ing methods of detecting carbon monoxide in blood and in air), the pathology 
of carbon monoxide poisoning, preventive measures and treatment. -This pam- 
phlet is an excellent survey of the subject and brings up to date the information 
contained in the former Bulletin. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labour Statistics and Law 
Enforcement. Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labour 1929 and 1930. Together 
with a Directory of California Reporting Trade Unions. Special Bulletin. No. 4. 
San Francisco, 1931. 72 pp. 
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OHIO 
Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labour Statistics, and the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio. Rates of Wages, Fluctuation of Employment, Wage 
and Salary. Payments in Ohio in 1929. Columbus, 1930. 444 pp. 










PENNSYLVANIA 
Department of Labour and Industry. Bureau of Women and Children. Hours 
and Earnings of Men and Women in the Hosiery Industry. Special Bulletin No. 31. 
Harrisburg, 1930. 119 pp. 




















NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
















The Story of Class Violence in America. New 
x1 + 452 pp. 


Adamic, Louis. Dynamite. 
York, The Viking Press, 1931. 












Aligemeiner Freier Angestelltenbund. Erhebung iiber das Arbeiten an Schreib- 
maschinen. Sozialhygienische Schriften. Berlin, Freier Volksverlag, 1931. 48 pp. 

A study of the work of typists: personal methods of working (stenography, 
typing, etc.), working conditions (lighting, premises, furniture and work table) ; 
medical problems, discomfort and illnesses among typists and their prevention. 
The study ends with a statement of desirable hygienic measures and a question- 
naire designed to collect in a methodical manner all necessary information on the 
subject. 










—— Tarifvertrdge der freien Angestelltenverbénde. Stand der Tarifvertrage 
Ende 1929. Materieller Inhalt der Tarifvertrége. Tarifbewegungen 1930-1931. 
Berlin, 1931. 79 pp. 













American Public Health Association. Industrial Hygiene Section. Committee 
on Research and Standards. Occupational Disease Legislation. Report of Com- 
mittee on Standard Practices in the Problem of Compensation of Occupational Diseases. 
vil + 124 pp. 

A compilation of laws on the compensation of occupational diseases designed 
for the use of legislative and social bodies, employers, insurance companies, and 
trade unions. After a history of the extension of the workmen’s compensation 
laws to include occupational diseases, the four principal chapters of the work deal 
respectively with the laws of European countries, Central and South America 
and Mexico, the British Empire, and the United States. The last of these chapters 
occupies nearly half the work and contains detailed information on the theory 
and legal practices concerning the compensation of occupational diseases in the 
United States. The bibliography shows that for other than American countries 
the authors’ principal source has been the publications of the International Labour 
Office. 















Angell, Norman, and Wright, Harold. Can Governments Cure Unemployment ? 
London and Toronto, J. M. Dent, 1931. x11 + 147 pp. 

An interesting little book by two well-known writers, one a Socialist and the 
other a Liberal. They start from the assumption that laissez-faire has failed to 
correct the dislocations which create unemployment and that some means of con- 
scious adjustment of those dislocations by an organ of sufficient scope to cover 
the whole field of industry must be found. That organ, they consider, should 
be the Government, but there is a psychological difficulty, namely, the unwillingness 
of a Capitalist industry that does not believe in Socialism to co-operate cordially 
a with a Socialist Government that does not believe in Capitalism. The authors 
itl believe that such co-operation could be brought about by attacking the problem 
hee from the side of marketing and they propose the creation of a Home Marketing 
Board which would control marketing operations, and the adaptation and co-ordina- 
tion of industry under the direction of the State—in other words, a national 
plan involving co-operation between a series of interlocking industries to supply 
the ascertainable needs of the. community, scientific marketing, the education of 
the consumer by advertisement, and the better organisation of labour. 
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Assemblée des Présidents des Chambres d’agriculture de France. Scance des 
4 et § novembre 1931. Compte rendu. Paris. 437 pp. 12.50 frs. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. WVerhandlungen und Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir 
Arbeitsleistung. (IV. Unterausschuss.) Band 7. Die Arbeitsleistung in Stahl- 
und Walzwerken und thre Abhdngigkeit von Arbeitszeiit, Arbeitslohn und anderen 
Faktoren, dargestelli auf Grund der dem Arbeitsleistungsausschuss vorliegenden 
Materialien und der Verhandlungsergebnisse. vi +- 302 pp. Band 9. Zusammen- 
fassender Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse der Arbeiten des Arbeitsleistungsausschusses. 
vii + 228 pp. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1930. 


Baader, Dr. Ernst W. Gewerbekrankheiten. Klinische Grundlagen der 22 melde- 
pflichtigen Berufskrankheiten. Berlin, Vienna, Urban und Schwarzenberg, 1931. 
144 pp., illustr. 

Handbook on the twenty-two occupational diseases which are notifiable and 
in respect of which compensation is compulsory in Germany under the Order of 
11 February 1929. The author indicates for each disease or kind of poisoning the 
sources of injury, the pathogenesis of the lesions, their symptoms, and therapeutic 
measures ; he gives some bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter. This 
book furnishes the general practitioner, the factory doctor, and the medical special- 
ist with the essential particulars relating to each of the occupational diseases 
studied. While written more especially for German readers, it can nevertheless 
be usefully consulted by specialists in other countries. 


Baumgarten, Franziska. Les examens d aptitude professionnelle. Théorie et 
pratique. Traduit de allemand par Marcel Turers. Paris, Dunod, 1931. xxix + 


654 pp. 


Belshaw, H. The Provision of Credit with Special Reference to Agriculture. 
With two chapters upon The Provision of Rural Credit in England by R. R. ENFIELD. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1931. xvit + 326 pp. 

This book is an important contribution to the study of the problem of agri- 
cultural credit. It combines an analysis of the nature of the credit problem as it 
affects farming industries with a critical account of some of the more important 
types of intermediary credit. It contains information on the German Landschaften, 
the Raiffeisen agricultural banks, the Schulze-Delitsch popular banks, the Federal 
Farm Loan System of the United States, and long-term credit in New Zealand. 
The author considers that the three main requisites of a good system of rural 
credit are as follows : (1) the cost of credit for agriculture should be the same as for 
other purposes, allowing for such necessary differences as cannot be removed by 
appropriate organisation ; (2) loans should be for a period long enough to cover 
the productive processes for which they are required : (3) the equity of the farmer 
should be safeguarded in the event of liquidation. 

The book includes two chapters on agricultural credit in Great Britain by 
Mr. R. R. ENFIELD. 


Bente, Hermann. Kapitalabwertung und Wirtschaftskrise. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1932. 24 pp. 0.80 mark. 


Beveridge, Sir William H. Causes and Cures of Unemployment. London, New 
York, Toronto, Longmans Green, 1931. 70 pp. 

In these six wireless talks, given during May and June 1931, Sir William Bever- 
idge has summarised for the general public the matter contained in his well- 
known work Unemployment, A Problem of Industry, which was analysed in the 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, page 123. 


Bonvoisin, M. XJ° Congrés national des allocations familiales et des assurances 
sociales. Rapport moral. Paris. 20 pp. 


Borer. C.F. Eine Schweizerische Landeswirtschaftsbank. Fiir eine bessere Zukunft 
des Bauern- und Gewerbebestandes in der Schweiz. Liestal, Liidin, 1931. 80 pp. 
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This pamphlet urges the foundation of a Co-operative Agricultural Bank in 
Switzerland, which the author considers would greatly assist in improving the con- 
dition of the peasants and of industry in general in that country. 


Bowie, James A. Rativnalisation. London, Pitman, 1931. 36 pp. Is. 

This booklet contains a series of articles reprinted from The Times T'rade and 
Engineering Supplement (July-September 1930). The rationalisation of industry, 
the author points out, is as full of pitfalls as it is of promise, and he urges that in 
Great Britain far too little study is devoted to the practical steps which condition 
its success. He emphasises the primary importance of market surveys with a view 
to adjusting supply to demand. The development of competitive industries in 
other countries behind high tariff walls may, he considers, render advisable the 
promotion of international agreements on such matters as dumping, tariffs, prices, 
output, hours of work, working conditions, or wage rates. 

After a brief examination of the chief features of rationalisation, he considers 
the two main problems which it presents in the sphere of industrial relations, i.e. 
the problem of unemployment and that of securing the hearty co-operation of 
managers and workers. Among the measures discussed for dealing with the victims 
of technological unemployment are the grant of pensions to long-service employees 
who cannot be transferred to new areas or adapt themselves to new forms of work, 
and the payment by the rationalised industry of a limited financial contribution 
to firms employing displaced men. “ Black-coated *’ workers, it is suggested, should 
be paid compensation for loss of employment, graded according to length of service, 
up to a maximum of one year’s salary. The author believes co-partnership in 
industry to be the keystone of the bridge between capital and labour. Sound 
leadership, he says, should be added to the best working conditions, and, in this 
connection, he recommends the institution of schools of business administration 
on the lines already indicated in his book Education for Business Management 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, January 1931, page 138). 

Other points touched upon are : the provision of new capital, the rationalisation 


of wage rates, the lightening of the burden of national taxation, especially where it 
affects the development reserves of industry, the State’s part in protecting the 
interest of the consumer, and the organisation of distribution. 


Bund der deutschen Krankenkassenbeamten und Angestellten. Das Recht der 
deutschen Krankenkassenbeamten und Angestellten. Ein dringender Ruf nach 
Neuregelung. Berlin, 1931. 320 pp. 3 marks ; cloth 4.50 marks. 


Dienstrecht der Krankenkassenangestellten und Arbeitsrecht. Sonderabdruck 
aus Der deutsche Krankenkassenbeamte, Nr. 2 und 3 vom 15. Januar und 1. Febr. 
1931. 83 pp. 


Bund der technischen Angestellien und Beamten. Rechtslexikon fiir technische 
Angestellie. Berlin, Industriebeamtenverlag, 1931. x + 177 pp. 

This little dictionary of law for technical workers contains, in a condensed 
form, all that the technical worker should know on labour law, collective agree- 
ments, and social insurance. The arrangement of the matter under a large number 
of headings renders it very easy to consult. 


Business Leadership. Edited by Henry C. Mercatr, Ph.D. London, Pitman, 
1931. x + 357 pp. 


Castellino, Nicolo. // lavoro nei porti. Preface by Costanzo C1ANno. Milan, Antonio 
Cordano, 1931. 397 pp., illustr. 

A comprehensive study of the pathology and health of harbour workers. In the 
first part the author examines in turn the different kinds of work carried out in 
ports, among others the loading and unloading of ships, repairs and careenage, and 
the work of divers. He considers the food of harbour workers, welfare and first 
aid, occupational accidents, and spare time. In the second part he describes the 
results of his enquiry in nineteen Italian ports. The third part deals with conditions 
in five large ports in other countries. The work ends with some general conclusions, 
a copious bibliography, a list of Italian regulations relating to ports, and a detailed 
alphabetical index. : 
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Chajes, Dr. B. Kompendium der sozialen Hygiene. Dritte, vollstindig umge- 
arbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig, H. Kornfeld, 1931. 167 pp. 


Charléty, Sébastien. Histoire du Saint-Simonisme (1825-1864). Paul Hartmann, 
1931. 386 pp., illustr. 

The author, who has already contributed so much to the study of Saint-Simon- 
ism, has had the happy idea of publishing a new edition of his “ History of 
Saint-Simonism ”’ which first appeared in 1896. Some interesting illustrations 
have been added and the bibliography has been enlarged and brought up to date. 
The chief interest of this work lies in the account given of the conflict between the 
Saint-Simon theory and reality, when Enfantin and his disciples sought to add 
example to precept and to make their life conform to their system. In a few con- 
cluding pages, Mr. Charléty excellently defines the place of Saint-Simonism in the 
history of ideas and the influence which it exercised, in spite of its practical set- 
backs, on the schools of thought of the nineteenth century, even on those which 
it opposed. 


Clark, Evans. Financing the Consumer. New York, London, Harper, 1930. 
xii + 358 pp. 


Comité industriel de |’ Enseignement professionnel et technique. Travaua effectués 
de 1926 a 1930 par la Commission d’ étude du Comité industriel de lenseignement 
professionnel et technique. Brussels. 118 pp. 


Consorzio provinciale per l’istruzione tecnica. L’istruzione technico-professionale 
nella Citta e Provincia di Milano. Milan. vii + 369 pp. 


Copland, D. B. Credit and Currency Control. With Special Reference to Australia. 
Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, and Macmillan, 1930. 145 pp. Cloth 
covers 5s. 6d. : paper covers 4s. 6d. 


Courtin, René, and Fromont, Pierre. Essai sur la crise agricole. Production et 
Population. Reprinted from the Revue d’économie politique, July-August 1930. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. 47 pp. 


Csikay, Paul de. L’ Europe centrale économique et sociale. Preface by Charles 
GipE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. ur + 160 pp. 15 frs. 


Das Handwerk in Staat und Wirtschaft. Herausgegeben von Carl Hausser. 
Berlin, Rheinhold Wichert, 1930. vim + 329 pp. 

This volume, published under the direction of Mr. Hausser, contains a series 
of studies, by different authors, designed to inform handicraftsmen on the state 
of German national economy and on their place in it. These studies bear on the 
German Constitution and administrative law, the budget and taxation, the structure 
of German national economy, State and municipal policies relating to handicrafts, 
the history of German handicrafts and their development, handicraft organisations 
and tne insurance of independent craftsmen. 


Delattre, Floris. L’ Angleterre d’aprés-guerre et le conflit howiller 1919-1926. 
Etude de psychologie sociale. Paris, Armand Colin, 1930. xiv + 424 pp. 


Demant, V. A. This Unemployment: Disaster or Opportunity. An Argument 
in Economic Philosophy submitted to the Christian Social Council by its Research 
Committee. With a Foreword by the Bishor oF WincHESTER. London, Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1931. 157 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Demant favours the Douglas theory of credit reform. 


Dennison, Henry. Organisation Engineering. New York, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co,, 1931. vii + 204 pp. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiterverband. Die Frauenarbeit in der Metallindustrie. 
Stuttgart, 1930. vim + 208 pp., illustr. 
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Deutsches Handwerks-Institut. Bericht iiber die Jahrestagung in Hannover 
am 11. u. 12. Mai 1931. Hanover, 1931. 124 pp. 

In addition to the report of the annual Congress of the German Handicrafts 
Institute (11-12 May 1931), this volume contains the text of the different communi- 
cations presented to the Congress on the encouragement of handicrafts in Prussia 
and in Austria, economic policy affecting handicrafts and industry, the technical 
organisation of handicraft undertakings, etc. 


Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfen-Verband. Der Deutschnationale Hand- 
lungsgehilfen-Verband im Jahre 1930. Rechenschaftsbericht erstattet von seiner 
Verwaltung. Hamburg, 1931. 78 pp. 

The economic depression, which has laid heavy burdens on the trade unions, 
has obliged the German Federation of Commercial Employees (Christian-National) 
to present its report for 1930 in a more condensed form than in former years. The 
report is therefore confined to a general review of the activities of the Federation, 
presented chiefly in the form of tables ; it is, however, none the less interesting. 


Die Gehaltslage der Kaufmannsgehilfen. Hamburg, 1931. 159 pp. 


Die Entwicklung des deutschen Gesundheitswesens. Kulturhistorische Schau 
iiber hundert Jahre. In Buchform herausgegeben von Dr. M. TauTE, Dr. C. HAMEL, 
Dr. F. Rorr. Ausstellung der Reichsregierung auf der Internationalen Hygiene- 
Ausstellung, Dresden, 1930-1931. Berlin, Selbstverlag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
sozialhygienischer Reichsfachverbiinde, 1931. 155 pp. 

A pamphlet dealing with the participation of the German Government in the 
International Hygiene Exhibition held at Dresden in 1930-1931. In this general 
réview of the development of hygiene in Germany from 1830 to 1930 the following 
subjects are treated : health legislation ; private health organisations ; municipal 
regulation ; social insurance ; measures to combat infectious diseases ; nutrition ; 
protection of the workers’ health ; the campaign against tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, and alcoholism ; assistance to mothers, infants and small children ; health 
protection of school children and young persons ; assistance to the infirm, blind, 
deaf and dumb, and mentally deficient ; eugenics ; the campaign against cancer ; 
health propaganda ; persons engaged in medical, nursing, and welfare work. A 
summary of the history of action to promote legislation relating to these different 
subjects in Germany since 1830 is given at the beginning of the volume. The part 
concerning the protection of the workers’ health (Dr. BAvER) reproduces the 
pictures and posters shown, and other exhibits, and deals with the following ques- 
tions : development of protective labour legislation ; its present position ; labour 
inspection ; accident prevention ; industrial medicine ; hours of work ; vocational 
guidance ; protection of women, children and young persons. 


Die Frauenfrage im Lichte des Sozialismus. Werausgeberin : Anna Bros. 
Dresden, Kaden, 1930. 224 pp. 

This work is in four parts, which are devoted respectively to : the history of 
women’s participation in the social-democratic movement in Germany ; the political 
activities of women ; their home activities : their remunerated work. This last 
part, by Mrs. Anna GEYER, who is the author of several studies on womerfi’s work, 
contains valuable information on the extension of women’s work in Germany, the 
reasons which lead women to seek remunerated employment according to the results 
of different enquiries on this subject, and, in particular, the reasons which lead 
married women to enter remunerated occupations. Other chapters deal with the 
distribution of women workers in the different branches of industry and their 
family circumstances. 


Diehl, Gerhard. Die rechiliche Natur der Unfallverhiitungsvorschrifien und ihr 
Verhdltnis zum Polizeirecht. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der juristischen 
Doktorwiirde der Hohen Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultit der 
Georg-August- Universitit zu Gottingen. Kassel, Weber and Weidemeyer. 42 pp. 


Die Sozialversicherung nach dem neuesten Stand der Gesetzgebung. Systematische 
Darstellung des Sozialversicherungsrechts und Einftthrung in die Praxis. Lehrbuch 
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fiir Sogialversicherungsbeamte und Studierende des Sozialversicherungsrechts. 
Herausgegeben von Ludwig Bricker. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. MUTHEsIUs, 
Dr. Kurt Hartropt, Hans Gi'ss, Dr. Lutz Ricurer. (a) Il. Band. Erster Halb- 
band. (b) IV. Band. (c) V. Band. (d) Ergiinzungen zum I., III., IV. und V. Band. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 


Dzierzgowski, Waclaw. Miedzynarodowy Fundusz Pracy. Szkic Ekonomiczno- 
Polityczny. Warsaw, Dom Ksiazki Polskiej, 1931. 64 pp. 

The author suggests the creation of an international labour fund based on the 
yield of a supplementary tax on all postal and telegraphic communications. This 
fund would have at its disposal yearly some 920 million gold francs, would be ad- 
ministered by an International Committee under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, and would serve to finance public works for the relief of unemployment. 
Loans would be granted for a period of twenty-five years, after which the accounts 
would be balanced in order to reimburse the amount contributed by each State. 


Eeckhout, Chanoine A. Le probléme des assurances sociales en Belgique. 
Preface by H. Heymann. Ghent, L. Vanmelle, 1931. 689 pp. 


Mutual benefit societies had spread considerably in Belgium before 1914, and 
during the last ten years have greatly developed, making use of the advantages 
provided by a legislation that, while maintaining the principle of voluntary mem- 
bership, has nevertheless directed the efforts of the societies towards a rational 
policy of health protection. To-day the Belgian mutual benefit societies of every 
tendency have declared themselves in favour of compulsory insurance against 
sickness and invalidity. The National Alliance of Christian Mutual Benefit Societies, 
of which Canon Eeckhout is Director, asks for their final consolidation through 
their formal recognition as the principal institutions for compulsory insurance 
against sickness and invalidity. 

The object of Canon Eeckhout’s work is to provide those interested in the social 
insurance movement in Belgium with a guide that the complexity of the subject 
renders indispensable. The first part explains the general aspects of the problem 
of social insurance, its historical development, the cost of compensation and the 
risks covered, and then considers the main principles of insurance against old age, 
invalidity, and death. This part ends with a series of short studies on the social 
insurance legislation in force in some thirty countries. It also includes the texts 
of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference. 

In the second part of the book, the author reviews the history of mutual benefit 
societies in Belgium and analyses the legislation in force concerning them, as well 
as the Bills or proposed laws on the subject. Finally, an important part of the book 
is devoted to the National Alliance of Christian Mutual Benefit Societies and 
describes clearly not only its efforts and the results, but also the fundamental 
principles and the doctrine of Christian mutual assistance. 


Ely, Richard T. Hard Times. The Way In and the Way Out. With a Special 
Consideration of the “ Seen and the Unseen”’. New York, Macmillan, 1931. x + 
193 pp. 


Freytag, Kurt. Die sozialpolitische Schlichtung. Versuch einer systematischen 
Erfassung des Schlichtungsgedankens. Leipzig, C. L. Hirschfeld, 1930. xt + 121 pp. 


Gallart i Folch, Alexandre. Inflwencia del factor internacional en el desenvolupa- 
ment del dret social intern. Extret de la Miscellania Pataxct, estudis de dret public. 
Barcelona, Libreria Verdaguer, 1931. 13 pp. 


Gaillard, Henri, and Lomont, Aristide. Du choix dun métier. Orientation pro- 
fessionnelle pratique par la méthode expérimentale des ateliers-écoles. Preface by 
Edmond Lasse. La technique par les techniciens. Paris, Editions de Il’ Information 
professionnelle. 386 pp. 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. Preise, Lebenkosten, Léhne im Jahre 1930. Separatabdruck 
aus der Neuen Ziircher Zeitung, Nr. 119, 148, 190, Januar-Februar 1931. Zurich. 
29 pp. 
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Giacomo, Giacomo di. JIniellettwali e Fascismo. Dieci anni di sindgcalismo 
fascista tra professionisti ed artisti. Lettera di S.E. Giuseppe Botta. Prefazione 
di Cornelio di Marzi1o. Rome, Libreria del Littorio, 1931. 335 pp. 15 lire. 


Giese, Fritz, and Cordemann, Claire. Psychologische Beobachtungstechnik beim 
Arbeitsproblem. Deutsche Psychologie, Band VII, Heft 3. Halle a. d. S., Carl 
Marhold, 1931. 82 pp., illustr. 

The first part of this work (GresE) contains some practical information on the 
technique of tests of vocational skill. The second part (CORDEMANN) deals with 
the technique employed to determine the manual dexterity of women workers. 


Gonzalez Rothvoss. Mariano. IJnformacidn relativa al paro en la industria de 
la construccién durante la temporada de invierno en Espana. Sociedad para el Pro- 
greso social. Publicacién N. 20. Madrid, 1931. 14 pp. 1.50 pesetas. 


Contains particulars of winter unemployment in the building industry in Spain. 


Gonzenbach, Dr. v. Schweizer Unfallverhiitungs-Kalender 1932. Thun, Ott- 
Verlag, 1932. 64 pp., illustr. 

Almanac issued for purposes of propaganda in favour of industrial safety and 
hygiene. 


Grieser, Dr., Sauerborn and Eckert. Lrliéuterungen der Notverordnung zur 
Sozialversicherung vom 26. Juli 1930. Munich, Rechts- und Wirtschafts-Verlag. 


328 pp. 


Griinberg, Emil. Der Lohn in der Konjunkturlehre. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Fakultit der Universitit Frankfurt a. M. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1931. 1x + 107 pp. 


Guchteneere, Dr. Raoul de. La limitation des naissances. Birth control. Edition 
nouvelle, revue et augmentée. Collection d’études philosophiques et religieuses. 
Brussels, Editions de la Cité chrétienne, 1931. 287 pp. 


As the Rev. Father Jacques Leclercq points out in the preface, this book is 
written by a doctor. “The author combines professional competence, a synthetic 
mind and a sound speculative training ; these qualities have enabled him to tackle 
the whole of the problems to be solved. He has devoted himself principally, however, 
to the medical aspects of the questions treated.”’ Designed more especially for 
Catholic readers, this book deals chiefly with those aspects of the subject to which 
prominence has been given in Anglo-Saxon countries by the current theory of 
birth control. The different chapters deal with Malthusianism, neo-Malthusianism 
and birth control, the economic argument, eugenic birth control, the medical 
aspect of birth control, and birth control and morality. The author concludes with 
some considerations on Catholic doctrine relating to the question. 


Handelskammer Stuttgart, Auskunfisabteilung. Deuische Passvorschriften 
und Einreisebestimmungen des Auslandes. Nachtrdge und Ergdnzungen zur V. Aus- 
gabe 1930. Stuttgart, 1931. 63 pp. 


Hapgood, William P. An Experiment in Industrial Democracy. The Results 
of Fourteen Years of Self-Government. Indianapolis. 56 pp. 

A description, by its President, of the Columbia Conserve Company’s experiment 
in industrial democracy. 


Hias-Jcea-Emigdirect. Association for Emigration. Four Years of Jewish 
Migration : 1927-1930. Paris, 1931. 53 pp. 

Founded in February 1927 by three large Jewish organisations, the “HJCEM” 
Association has set itself an important programme of protection of Jewish migrants, 
and has been extremely active in the emigration and immigration countries of 
Europe, Asia and America, in counselling, preparing, receiving, placing, and 
protecting these migrants. 
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Hilferding, Dr. Rudolf. Gesellschafismacht oder Privatmacht iiber die Wirt- 
schaft. WReferat, gehalten auf dem 4. Afa-Gewerkschaftskongress, Leipzig 1931. 
Berlin, Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund, 1931. 388 pp. 


Hobson, J. A. Poverty in Plenty. The Ethics of Income. London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1931. 92 pp. 

The author’s main purpose is to show how the determination of prices by eco- 
nomic force for personal gain causes maladjustment in production and consumption 
with attendant unemployment, poverty, and waste. “The blunting of moral 
perception and sensibility by the habitual acceptance of untrue notions about 
business operations ’’, he says, “is the chief obstacle to the reforms needed to 
secure the utilisation of modern productivity for the welfare of mankind.” It 
is the moral basis of this reformation that he attempts to lay in this book. 


Holimann, A. H. Agrarverfassung und Landwirtschaft Jugoslawiens. Berichte 
iiber Landwirtschaft. Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und internationale Landwirt- 
schaft. Herausgegeben vom Reichsministerium fiir Ernihrung und Landwirtschaft. 
Berlin, Paul Parey, 1931. 137 pp. 

The principal object and scientific basis of this study of Yugoslav agriculture 
is to show the conditions brought about by agrarian reform, and thereby to furnish 
a practical contribution to agrarian policy in other European States. The study 
gives a detailed presentation of the position of agriculture in Yugoslavia at the 
present time, of its historical and sociological background, its physical conditions 
and organisation, and of the agrarian reforms carried out in the different provinces, 
followed by chapters on the agricultural population, the various branches of agri- 
culture, production, crops, live-stock, co-operation and credit, transport and 
export. Finally, the tendencies and future possibilities of agriculture in Yugo- 
slavia are dealt with, including the liquidation of agrarian reform, its re-organisation, 
the change-over from grain production to the raising of live-stock, the intensive 
production of the latter and its export. 


Hope, E. W. Health at the Gateway. Problems and International Obligations 
of a Seaport City. Cambridge, University Press, 1931. xtv + 213 pp., illustr. 


Humphrey, A.W. The Worker's Share. A Study in Wages and Poverty. Lon- 
don, George Allen and Unwin, 1930. 92 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The author argues that it is futile to seek a solution of the problem of poverty 
within the capitalist system. The numerous statistics collected by him show 
that, although during the last sixty years wealth in Great Britain has increased 
at a far more rapid rate than population, the poverty of the masses has not appre- 
ciably diminished. It is reflected not only in the records of wages but also in the 
inequality in the distribution of the national income and in the distribution of 
accumulated wealth or capital. 

In the second and third parts of the book, Mr. Humphrey considers poverty 
before and since the war. In the post-war period, he points out, any alteration 
has been in the incidence of the more severe poverty rather than in the extent 
of poverty as a whole. “ The poor to-day include great groups who are lower down 
in the scale than ever before, while, on the other hand, other groups have risen 
somewhat in the scale.*’ Among the factors which have caused destitution to 
decline as compared with pre-war days are the effects of unemployment insurance 
and outdoor relief. The author considers wage rates and earnings in the different 
industries, relating present-day real wages to the Rowntree poverty line of 1914. 
He concludes that the pre-war standard of living of the wage earners is an unsuit- 
able criterion by which to measure the standard of life to-day. 


Ichok, Dr. G. Le travail des malades et des infirmes. Preface by Prof. A. Cat- 
METTE. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1931. 317 pp. 40 frs. 

The subject of this work is the present state of the problem of the employment 
of sick and infirm workers, a problem of interest to the doctor, the sociologist, and 
the industrial employer, for whom the employment of temporary or permanent 
victims of disease or accident constitutes a grave question. Tuberculous persons, 
psychopaths, the disabled, victims of industrial accidents or occupational diseases, 
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sick or pregnant women workers, children, persons with heart disease, the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, persons with chronic diseases, convalescents and bed-ridden 
persons are dealt with in separate chapters: Each of these different groups, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of working capacity, presents special features, but at the 
same time each has some features common to them all and calling for a general 
examination. These general problems of the organisation of the work of sick and 
infirm persons are examined in a final chapter. The work is well documented and 
provided with a copious bibliography, an index and an analytical table of contents. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. Report of the 1931 Safety Conven- 
tion and Annual General Meeting held at Toronto. 23 and 24 April 1931. Toronto. 


135 pp. 


Jahrbuch des Reichsversicherungs-, Reichsversorgungs- und Fiirsorgerechts. 
In Verbindung mit Dr. BEHREND, Dr. MENTZEL und Dr. Mou. herausgegeben 
von Dr. H. T. SOERGEL. (a) 18. Jahrgang. x11 + 322 pp. 1920. (b) 19. Jahrgang. 
Enthaltend Rechtsprechung und Zeitschriftenaufsdtze des Jahres 1930. x1v + 408 pp. 
Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1931. 


Jahresbericht tiber die Tdtigkeit der preussischen Gewerbemedizinalrdte wahrend 
des Kalenderjahres 1930. Herausgegeben von Dr. Alfred BEYER und Dr. Hermann 
Gerais. Verdffentlichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung, XXXV. 
Band, 6. Heft. Berlin, Richard Schoetz, 1931. 294 pp. 

Annual report for 1930 on the activities of the medical factory inspectors in 
Prussia. The first part is devoted to their administrative and scientific activities. 
The second considers general hygiene in industrial undertakings, first aid, and 
life-saving appliances. The third deals with occupational diseases : statistics of 
sickness funds ; statistics of occupational diseases ; compensation and notification. 
The fourth sets out for each industry the injuries and affections noted. The work 
ends with a list of the recommendations of the medical factory inspectors on dif- 
ferent subjects and an alphabetical index. 


Kaiserin-Auguste-Victoria-Haus. Bericht des Kaiserin- Auguste-V ictoria-Hauses, 
Reichsanstalt zur Bekdimpfung der Sduglings- und Kleinkindersterblichkeit, vom 
1. April 1929 bis 31. Dezember 1930. Berlin. 66 pp. 


Keller, Eugen. Kine Untersuchung iiber Begriff und Wesen der Goldkernwdhrung 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der modernen Wdhrungsgesetze. Dissertation 
der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit Ziirich zur 
Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Zurich, Gebr. Leeman, 
1931. 22 pp. 


Koelsch, Dr. Franz. Arbeitsmedizinische Studien in Nord-Amerika und Siid- 
Afrika. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Heft 37. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1931. v + 210 pp. 14.50 marks. 

An account of a visit for scientific purposes to North America and South Africa. 
In the United States the author studied different labour questions, and in particular 
the medical and other problems relating to the health and protection of workers. 
In South Africa he attended the International Conference on Silicosis (Johannes- 
burg, 1930). Gold mines and silicosis are the subject of the second part of his 
book. 


Kratky, Frantisek. Zarizovini a WVedeni Prumyslovych Zdvodu. Prague, 
Masarykova Akademie Prace, 1980. 176 pp. 
Study on the planning, equipment and management of industrial undertakings. 


Krohn, Dr., Zschimmer, Dr., Knoll, Dr., and Sauerborn. Handkommentar zur 
Reichsversicherungsordnung. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. BavEr. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1931. 893 pp. 


Lapins, P. Kooperacijas kustibas problemas. Riga, Latvijas Kooperativu 
Izdevniecibas Savienibas izdevums, 1931. 164 pp. 
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This pamphlet deals with the problems of the co-operative movement at the 
present day. 


Laurat, Lucien. La crise mondiale et ses perspectives. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 
1931. 31 pp. 


Lederer, E. Wege aus der Krise. Ein Vortrag. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1931. 
32 pp. 1 mark. 


—— Wirkungen des Lohnabbaus. Ein Vortrag. ‘Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1931. 32 pp. 


Leeds, Morris E., and Balderston, C. Canby. Wages. A Means of Testing their 
Adequacy. Industrial Research Department. Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce. University of Pennsylvania. Research Studies XI. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931. x1 + 79 pp. 


Lehmann, Helmut. Aenderungen in der Krankenversicherung nebst Durch- 
fiihrungsvorschriften auf Grund der Notverordnung des Reichsprdsidenten vom 
26. Juli 1930. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Krankenkassen, 1930. 124 pp., 
1.80 mark. 


—— Die Rechnungsfiihrung in der Krankenversicherung. Berlin, Verlags- 
gesellschaft deutscher Krankenkassen, 1930. 116 pp. 1.60 marks. 


Lenz, Friedrich. Friedrich List, die “ Vulgdrékonomie * und Karl Marz. Nebst 
einer unbekannten Denkschrift Lists zur Zollreform. Jena, Gustay Fischer, 1930. 
vil + 98 pp. 

The author explains the economic theories of List and their relation to Vul- 
gdarékonomie and the theory of Karl Marx. In List’s view, the social question is 
a secondary one. A hitherto unpublished memorandum by List on tariff reform 
furnishes material for an interesting appendix. 


Les premiers européens. 1931. Premiére année. Annuaire européen illustré. 
Publié sous la direction de Lucien Coquet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1931. 1149 pp., 
illustr. 

The portraits, with biographical notes, of the three hundred or so members of 
the first Congress of the European Customs Union, held in Paris on 30 June and 
1 July 1930, form the bulk of the contents of this annual, which is thus an interesting 
memento of one of the first steps towards the creation of a spirit of European solid- 
arity. There are also several brief articles on the activities of the European Customs 
Union and the work and the members of the Commission of Enquiry for European 
Union. 


Leys,Norman. 4A Last Chance in Kenya. London, Hogarth Press, 1931. 173 pp. 


Dr. Leys, whose book Kenya, published in 1924, strongly criticised white 
colonisation in Kenya, returns to the charge in a summary of present conditions. 
He describes Kenya as an example of a new slavery, more efficient than chattel 
slavery, whereby, particularly through its fiscal, land, and labour policies, the 
European administration has secured the profits of development for the Europeans, 
the losses falling on the Africans. As a remedy he advocates the establishment 
of the traditional British policy of equal rights. The critical attention directed 
to Kenya in Great Britain, he says, is often resented in the Colony. Such attention 
is, however, inevitable, as Kenya represents one of the most important experiments 
in white tropical colonisation. The experiment can only succeed if it is carried 
out in the spirit of the Dual Mandate and results in advantages both for the world 
and for the primitive inhabitants. 


Lo Monaco Aprile, Attilio. La politica assistenziale dell’Italia Fascista. Preface 
by Prof. G. A. BLanc. Rome, Anonima Romana Editoriale. xm + 312 pp. 


Loucks, William N. The Stabilisation of Employment in Philadelphia through 
the Long-Range Planning of Municipal Improvement Projects. Industrial Research 
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Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Research Studies XV. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. xix + 341 pp. $3.50. 

This study forms part of the research into causes of unemployment and ways 
of dealing with it which is being directed by Professor J. H. WitiiTo, Head of 
the Research Division of the Permanent Committee on Unemployment of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


Loveday, A. Britain and World Trade. Quo Vadimus and other Economic 
Essays. London and New York, Longmans, Green, 1931. xxt + 229 pp. 


A collection of independent articles or essays by the Head of the Economic 
Intelligence Service of the League of Nations Secretariat, written at different dates 
since 1927 and dealing mainly with world economic problems. In the first two 
essays the author outlines certain major post-war tendencies determining economic 
development especially in Europe up to 1925, and the remarkable progress made 
between 1925 and the autum of 1929. In the third he considers some problems 
and forces arising not from conscious social endeavour but unrelated human action 
which may be likely to influence the course of development in the future, and 
emphasises the significance of the instability of demand, changing social organisa- 
tion and mechanisation, and their effects on industrial and agricultural production. 
The fourth contains a discussion of two highly important economic problems 
of the world — the trade cycle and the threatened shortage of gold — tending 
to show that the effects of these phenomena may prevent society from acquiring 
control over its economic destiny. 

The last essay deals with the peculiar position of the United Kingdom in the 
new world economy and tries to show that the decline of British trade has been 
due rather to the rigidity of the whole mechanism of its national production than 
to the past disorder in Europe or to currency policy The author argues that 
other States which have adopted a similar currency policy have not had their 
progress hindered in any comparable degree. as they have been able and ready 
to adapt themselves to changing conditions ; and that British failure to secure 
trade has been greatest in regions least affected by the war. 

The book’s main concern is the accompaniment of a growing instability of 
demand by growing rigidity in the mechanism of supply — a phenomenon which 
is described as perhaps the central fact and paradox of economic life to-day. 


MacCormick, Austin H. The Education of Adult Prisoners. A Survey and a 
Programme. New York, National Society of Penal Information, 1931. xx1 + 
456 pp. 


Maday, André de. L’ Organisation internationale du Travail et la paix. Extrait 
des Annales de l'Institut international de sociologie. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1931. 
24 pp. 

The author, whose object is not to consider what the International Labour 
Organisation ought to do to prevent war, but simply whether it has the power to 
contribute to the establishment of peace between nations, sets out the three 
reasons that appear to him to justify an affirmative answer : (1) the Organisation 
strengthens, by its activities, the current of opinion in favour of peace; (2) it tends 
to eliminate those sources of war that social injustice and social conflict may 
become ; (3) it brings to the League of Nations the collaboration of the working 
masses of the world. 


Magyar Gyariparosok Orszagos Széveisége. Evi jelentése az 1931. évi rendes 
kézgyiiléshez. Budapest, 1931. 203 pp. 

This report of the National Association of Hungarian Manufacturers contains 
a chapter on Hungarian social policy in 1931 considered from the employers’ 
standpoint. 


Mannio, Niilo A. Kansainvdlisen tydjdrjestin merkitys jdsenvaltioiden yhteis- 
kunnalliselle lainsddddnnélle. Internationella arbetsorganisationens betydelse for 
den sociala lagstifiningen i medlemsstaterna. Reprinted from Socialinen Aika- 
kauskirja — Social Tidskrift. Helsingfors, 1931. 12 pp. 
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A lecture given in Copenhagen by Mr. Mannio, Director of the Finnish Ministry 
of Social Affairs and Deputy Member of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, on the importance of the International Labour Organisation for 
the development of social legislation in the Member States. 


Tyériitojen sovittelulain Uusiminen-Reform av lagen om medling i arbets- 
tvister. Revision de la loi sur la conciliation des conflits du travail. Reprinted from 
Sosialinen Aikakauskirja — Social Tidskrift. WHelsingfors, 1931. 15 pp. 

A survey of the report of the Finnish Committee for the revision of the Act on 
conciliation in labour disputes, by the President of the Committee. 


Marconcini, Desplats, Vermeersch and Mercier. La paura della prole. Studio 
della problema dello spopolamento sotto Vaspetto statistico-economico, medico, sociale, 
religioso. Turin, SIT Editore, 1930. 116 pp. 


Marschak, Dr. J. Die Lohndiskussion. Recht und Staat in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Eine Sammlung von Vortriigen und Schriften aus dem Gebiet der 
gesamten Staatswissenschaften. 75. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1930. 39 pp. 


Matheson, M. Cecile. Indian Industry. Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. 
London and Bombay, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1930. x1v + 
227 pp., illustr. 


Mathewson, Stanley B. Restriction of Output among Unorganised Workers. 
With Chapters by William M. Leiserson, Henry S. DENNISON and Arthur E. 
MorGan. Foreword by Walter V. Brncnam. New York, Viking Press, 1931. 
x1 + 212 pp. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. Group 
Insurance Division. Physical Examinations in Industry. Industrial Health Series, 
No. 2. New York. 40 pp., illustr. 

After a general introduction on physical examinations in industry i.e. pre- 
liminary examination of applicants for employment and subsequent periodic 
examination of workers during employment — this study considers in detail the 
technique to be employed, examination rooms and equipment, and, in particular, 
the record forms. <A bibliography is included. 


Milli Iktisat ve Tasarruf Cemiyeti. Sanayi Kongresi 1930. Raporlar Zabitlar. 
Angora. x1 + 887 pp. 

This volume, published by the Turkish National Economic Society, contains 
the reports presented to the Industrial Congress held at Angora in 1930 and gives 
an account of the proceedings. The following questions are treated for each 
industry : raw materials, capital and credit, taxation, the law relating to the de- 
velopment of the industry and its application, standardisation, rationalisation, 
representation of manufacturers in chambers of commerce and industry, technical 
education, transport rates. 


Miry, Raoul. Hssai sur la société anonyme ouvriére. Ghent, Volksdrukkerij, 
1930. 311 pp. 


Mortara, Giorgio. Prospettive economiche. Undicesima edizione, 1931. Milan, 
Universita Bocconi, 1981. xx + 500 pp. 


Moulton, Harold G. (With the collaboration of Junichi Ko and others.) Japan: 
An Economic and Financial Appraisal. Institute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution, Publication No. 44. Washington, 1931. x1x + 645 pp. 

After a brief historical summary and a description of the system of government, 
the geographical features, and the resources of Japan, the author devotes twelve 
chapters to an analysis of the economic development of the country. The amount 
of authoritative information, statistical and other, that these chapters contain 
gives them considerable value. They show first how Japan has utilised her natural 
resources in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, the extent of the exploitation of 
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her mineral resources, the progress of transport facilities by land, water, and air, 
and the development of public utilities. Industrial development, domestic trade 
organisation, financial organisation, insurance (including Post Office insurance), 
public finance and foreign trade are next dealt with. 

The third part of the book gives a concise account of the important part played 
by the Government in fostering the economic development of the country. The 
significance of the vast process of industrialisation, and, more particularly, the 
social consequences of economic expansion, are shown in the description of the 
changes in social structure, the progress of labour legislation and of trade unionism, 
rising wages, the limication of hours of work, and the spread of unemployment 
and social unrest. In this part of the book the growth of population in Japan 
in relation to economic expansion is also discussed. 

The last five chapters contain criticisms and suggestions regarding the country’s 
industrial, commercial, and financial policies. The adoption of a sound monetary 
policy would, in the author’s opinion, imply the reduction of rates of interest so 
as to maintain production costs at a relatively low level without seriously reducing 
wages, in view of the existing low standard of living, or pushing rationalisation 
to the extent of aggravating the unemployment problem. The necessity for 
reinforcing the commercial credit organisation and the need for better roads 
and more efficient means of communication are also emphasised. Lastly, the 
advisability of concentrating future industrial activities on the manufacture of 
exports for the two most important trade areas for Japan, i.e. continental Asia 
and North America, is considered. 

A recapitulation of the points discussed leads the author to conclude that “ in 
the long run there is no sovereign means for upbuilding the strength of the nation 
other than by maintaining the proper balance between population and economic 
resources, . . . Unless the rate of population growth is restricted, and restricted 
soon, the social outlook for Japan will present itself in sombre colours. ” 


Murray, Sir Hubert. The Scientific Method as applied to Native Labour Prob- 
lems rn Papua. Port Moresby, 1931. 15 pp. 

In this address, which was read to the British Association at its 1931 mecting, 
the Lieutenent-Governor of Papua sets out the fixed principles which guide the 
labour legislation of that territory, the most important having always been the 
well-being and development of the Papuans. This does not mean that the interests 
of the settlers are to be disregarded, but that, while the interests of the community 
are to be considered as a whole, the interests of Natives are never to be sacrified 
to those of the European settlers. Conditions in Papua require that the develop- 
ment which is essential to give revenue for the maintenance of peace and for 
educational and health work should be effected by a combination of European 
enterprise employing Native labour and of Native enterprise. Sir Hubert Murray 
discusses methods of providing labour and holds that, while the indenture system 
cannot be accepted as permanent, it is necessary at the present stage of Papuan 
development and can be justified from the point of view of the Native as well as 
the employer. Provision for free labour also has always been made in Papuan 
legislation, and the time may be anticipated when the indenture system will no 
longer be necessary. Certain problems of the indenture system, notably the pro- 
portion of the population which should be recruited, are discussed, and the steps 
which have been taken to encourage Native production are then described. The 
address constitutes an excellent, though brief, survey of “ the most difficult part 
of Native administration ’’, and is characterised by the generosity of spirit, coupled 
with readiness to face facts, which are to be expected from the author. 


National Association of Building Societies. Building Societies Year Book 1931. 
Official Handbook. Compiled and edited by George E. Franey, O.B.E. London, 
1931. 384 pp. 

The standard British work of reference on building societies. The National 
Association of Building Societies, with its 340 affiliated societies, represents about 
96 per cent. of the total assets of the building societies of Great Britain. An alpha- 
betical and geographical list of the societies in union with the National Association 
is given, with the principal figures shown in their last balance sheets. These figures 
indicate that the rate of progress obtained in recent years has continued without 
any perceptible check. 
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In addition to an account of the proceedings of the last annual Conference 
of the National Association, the year book contains a series of articles by well- 
known authorities on the subjects treated. The writers include Mr. Hartley 
WirTHers, Sir James B. Bariure, and Sir John S. Stewart-WA.LLAce. Mr. Arthur 
GREENWOOD, former Minister of Health, in a foreword, voices his grateful ap- 
preciation of the valuable contribution which building societies have made 
towards the solution of post-war housing problems. 


National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations. The Industrial Situation. 
London, 1931. 24 pp. 


National Federation of Settlements. Unemployment Committee. Case Studies 
of Unemployment. Introduction by Helen Haui. Foreword by Paul U. Ketioce. 
Edited by Marion E_prrton. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1931. xLIv + 418 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. MRationalisation of German Industry. 
New York, 1931. xv + 182 pp. 


Nederlandsch Instituut voor Volkshuisvesting en Stedebouw. De Woningvoor- 
ziening in Verband met Grootte en Samenstelling van het Gezin. The Hague, 1931. 
54 pp. 

Describes housing conditions in the Netherlands according to the size and the 
composition of families. 


Nystrom, P. H. Economic Principles of Consumption. New York, Ronald 
Press Company. 1x + 586 pp. 

This volume contains a description of the economic and business aspects of 
consumption, recent changes in consumer demand, and the trend of such changes. 
Consumer demand is shown to be the basic foundation of the economic structure 
and the guide to intelligent production and merchandising. In the author’s view, 
an important aim of the study of the principles governing consumption is the 
redirection of production with a view to eliminating or reducing the enormous 
waste and expense which now occur in the production and distribution of undesired 
commodities ; the ideal of practical economics, he says, is to produce to a definite 
predetermined demand. 


Oehler, A. Soziale Versicherung. Grundriss des privaten und Offentlichen Rechts 
sowie der Volkswirtschaftslehre. Werausgegeben von EK. SCHAEFFER. 27. Band. 
Leipzig, EK. L. Hirschfeld, 1930. 79 pp. 


Pal, Nalini Mohan. Some Social and Economic Aspects of the Land Systems of 
Bengal. Being a Thesis prepared as a Partial Requirement for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at the University of California. Calcutta, Book Company, 1929. 
148 pp. 


——— The Industrial Development of India. Calcutta, Book Company, 1930. 
xr + 342 pp. 


Pertountzi, C. Les coopératives agricoles de production et de vente en Gréce. 
Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Paris, Pierre Bossuet, 1931. 127 pp. 


The author considers co-operation as a remedy for the agricultural crisis in 
Greece. After a survey of the country’s rural economy, geographical structure, 
cultivated areas and yield, he describes the historical development, legal status, 
and different branches of the Greek co-operative movement. Among the producers’ 
and distributive co-operative societies, he considers in particular the oil producers’ 
co-operative societies and the co-operative societies for the sale of raisins. 


Petit, Julien. Le chémage en Grande- Bretagne. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. 
Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, L. Gandon, 1931. 240 pp. 


Pic, Paul. 7'raité élémentaire de législation industrielle. Les lois ouvrieres. Sixiéme 
édition. Enti¢rement refondue et mise au courant de la) législation et de la juris- 
prudence les plus récentes. Fascicule II. Paris,™Rousseau, 1931. Pp.800-1106. 
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Potter, Beatrice. T'he Co-operative Movement in Great Britain. London, Alle 
and Unwin, 1980. xxvin + 260 pp. 


Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Der Mensch und die Rationalisierung. 
Fragen der Arbeits- und Berufsauslese, der Berufsausbildung und Bestgestaltung 
der Arbeit. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1931. xv + 370 pp. 


- Erfahrungen mit Fliessarbeit. Teil 11. Auswertung der 1928-1930 erschiene- 
nen Veréffentlichungen tiber Fliessarbeit. Berlin, 1931. 114 pp. 


Rhyne, Jennings J. Some Southern Cotton Mill Workers and their Villages. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1930. x + 214 pp. 

This monograph on the living conditions of cotton mill workers in the Southern 
States forms part of a series of studies on social questions published by the 
University of North Carolina. The first seven chapters describe the different 
types of mill villages in rural and urban localities. Chapters VIII to XII deal 
with the question of labour supply and the living conditions of the workers and 
their families. Chapters XIII to XVII examine social conditions, in particular 
education, the use of spare time, and the social life of the population. 


Richter, Dr. Lothar. Das Gesetz iiber die Beschdaftigung Schwerbeschddigter 
mit den einschlaigigen Vorschriften. Biicherei des Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge, Band 7. 
Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1931. 283 pp. 6.80 marks. 

An account of the legislation governing the employment of seriously disabled 
men in Germany. 


Riguzzi, Biagio. Sindacalismo e riformismo nel Parmense. Luigi Musini — 
Agostino Berenini. Saggio sulla Storia del Movimento operaio. Bari, Gius. Laterza, 
1931. 181 pp. 12 lire. 


Rolland, Louis, and others. Législation et finances coloniales. Préface de Octave 
HomsBerc. Avant-propos de C. Perreau. Collection de ’Ecole de législation 
professionnelle et de pratique coloniale. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. 784 pp. 


Rowse, A. L. Politics and the Younger Generation. London, Faber and Faber. 
303 pp. 

A criticism of the outlook and activities of the older generation of political 
leaders, and a plea for the adoption of a more realistic policy by the younger 
generation in the work of socialist construction and control. A brief account is 
given of the economic difficulties of Britain and it is urged that a direct attack 
should be made upon the misdirected expenditure of the non-productive interests 
and that the development of rationalisation should be pushed forward. Rational- 
isation, it is suggested, implies socialisation, for it is a stimulus to public ownership 
and operation of industries. Its gains, however, should be distributed to the workers 
and an international policy regarding conditions of work elaborated. 

While recognising that revolution in certain circumstances may be inevitable, 
the author argues for conscious and controlled progress in England ; possibly, 
he says, a peaceful transition is possible only there, though he emphasises the danger 
of allowing the old moral codes, social conventions and non-productive and “rentier”’ 
interests to sap the real vitality of the country and obstruct the great changes 
which are absolutely necessary. The new social structure, he argues, must rest 
on the working class and the basis of a resolute socialist policy must be Marxism. 

Mr. Rowse recognises the importance of building a sound international order; 
he pays tribute to the institutions at Geneva, especially to the International Labour 
Office for the possibilities it holds out in the service of the workers. 


Sakellariou, Neilou. Peri koinonikon asphaliseon. Athens, 1931. 20 pp. 

Lecture given before the Mathematical Society of Greece on the genesis, de- 
velopment, and different branches of social insurance in Greece and in other 
countries. The author answers all the objections raised against social insurance. 
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wesen Deutschlands. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1931. vim + 178 pp. 

The problem of the organisation of credit for independent and semi-independent 
workers of town and country, and in particular the problem of the organisation 
of personal credit, has been widely discussed in Germany during the last seventy 
years, in the Press, in publications of all sorts, and at meetings of co-operative 
organisations. It has as yet received no satisfactory and final solution. During the 
whole of this period both the State, careful to retain all the attributes of its power, 
and those who resolutely reject State intervention—among them the partisans 
of a centralised and those of a federal organisation— have in turn or simultaneously 
tried to give the problem an orientation or a solution adapted to their views. It 
is a study of these different tendencies, of the evolution which experience has 
caused them to undergo, of the compromises arrived at or imposed by circumstances; 
it is, from this specialised but central standpoint, the whole history of the co-oper- 
ative credit movement in Germany and the whole history of the Central Co-oper- 
ative Fund of Prussia which Dr. Semper’s book provides. It is also a history enriched 
and illuminated by the personal experience of the author, who, through his res- 
ponsible duties in the Prussian Ministry of Finance and at the head of the Central 
Co-operative Fund of Prussia, has been closely associated at a particularly important 
period with the events he describes. 


Sharp, Evelyn. The African Child. An Account of the International Conference 
on African Children, Geneva. Introduction by The Right Hon. Lord Lucarp, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., ete. London, New York, and Toronto, Longmans, 
Green, 1931. x11 + 125 pp., illustr. 2s. 6d. 

A well-balanced and readable summary of the proceedings of the International 
Conference on African Children, held in 1931 by the Save the Children International 
Union. 


Simonsen, Roberto. Crises in Brazil, October 1930. Finances and Industry. 
Conference given at the Mackenzie College, Sao Paulo, 8 April 1931. Crises, Finances 
and Industry. (Translated from the Portuguese.) Sao Paulo, 1930-1931. 99 pp. 

The first part of this book is a study on the economic depression in Brazil, 
the causes of which the author attributes to overproduction (coffee crops of 1927 
and 1929), the international financial situation, the policy of the Bank of Brazil, 
political agitation and the lack of elasticity of circulating media. He also draws 
attention to the competition on the foreign market of tropical countries employing 
the black and yellow races whose standard of living is much lower than that of 
Brazilian workers. 

The second part contains some considerations on the rationalisation of industry 
in Great Britain, the United States, and Germany, and a survey of economic 
conditions in Brazil and her weak general productivity and purchasing power. 


Smith, Edwin S. Reducing Seasonal Unemployment. The Experience of American 
Manufacturing Concerns. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. 
xvii + 296 pp. 

This study of methods of achieving more uniform levels of sales, production, 
and employment in seasonal business was financed by a number of American 
business men formed into a “ Committee to Study Methods of Reducing Seasonal 
Business Slumps *’. A large number of methods by which American manufacturers 
have attempted to level out seasonal employment peaks during slack seasons 
are analysed. The author, however, concludes that any activity designed to 
increase off-reason sales must be based first on a carefully estimated prospect of 
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heightened consumer demand unless over-production is to result. More intensive 
co-operation between individual retailers and manufacturers and a wider range 
of joint planning of quantities and designs of future merchandise by the abler 
retailers and manufacturers throughout the various trades are indispensable to 
really effective regularisation. If the social attitude towards the reduction of 
unemployment develops to an extent where regularity of earnings by the worker 
seems of sufficient moment to promote legislation for compulsory unemployment 
compensation, schemes for such regularisation are likely to be greatly stimulated. 


South African Institute for Medical Research. Annual Report for the Year 
1930. Johannesburg, 1931. 81 pp., illustr. 

In a review of the activities of the Department of Industrial Hygiene given 
in this report, attention is drawn in particular to : (1) a historical study, largely 
from the statistical standpoint, of tuberculosis among mine labourers in the Wit- 
waterstrand ; (2) the researches undertaken in collaboration with the Miners’ 
Phthisis Prevention Committee and the Mine Air Committee of the Chamber of 
Mines into the possibility of reducing the humidity of air in working places to 
80 per cent. or less without prejudice to conditions with regard to dust ; (3) the 
investigations planned in association with a Joint Committee of the Mines Depart- 
ment and the Chamber of Mines with a view to establishing a method of estimating 
air-borne dust that could be standardised for general use (investigations under- 
taken at the request of the International Silicosis Conference held at Johannesburg 
in 1930) ; (4) various papers on scientific subjects presented to the Empire Mining 
and Metallurgical Congress and to the International Silicosis Conference. 


Sprague, 0. M. W. Major and Minor Trade Fluctuations. Printed in advance 
of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCIV, Part IV, 1931. London. 
24 pp. Is. 6d. 

Paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, 16 June 1931, in which the author 
urges the need for further statistical investigation of trade fluctuations along 
fresh lines. He discusses the causes of the present depression and suggests the 
general character of the economic readjustments which might hasten a trade 
revival. He disputes the responsibility of the Central Banks for the price level and 
puts forward the view that they cannot alone bring about a recovery, but can 
usefully co-operate with other influences, such as reductions in salaries, wages, 
and other costs in industry, to promote a closer approach to equilibrium in prices. 
The discussion on Dr. Sprague’s paper is also reproduced in this pamphlet. 


Stark. Eduard. A.B.C. der Sozialversicherung. Ein Leitfaden durch die Soziai- 
versicherung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Sozialversicherung der Arbeiter. 
Vienna, “ Arbeit u. Wirtschaft ”. 224 pp. 


Stevenson, Russell A. The Minnesota Unemployment Research Project. Bulletins 
of the Employment Stabilisation Research Institute, University of Minnesota. 
Vol. I. No. 1. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 26 pp. 

This pamphlet outlines an extensive programme of research under the auspices 
of the University of Minnesota into unemployment and placing problems in the 
cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. 


Thugutt, Stanislaw. Porownawcze Ustawodawstwo Spdldzieleze. Bibljoteka 
Spdéldzieleza, Nr. 17. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo Spdldzielezego Instytutu, 1931. 
266 pp. 

The laws on co-operative societies in the different countries present wide 
differences which are due to the diversity of the historical, geographical, political. 
general legislative, and other conditions. The object of this book is to trace the 
features which are common to all these legislations, and which are essentially the 
expression of the principles of co-operation. It is the first time that such abundant 
and varied information for so many countries on the conditions and formalities 
attending the constitution and registration of co-operative societies, their rules, 
etc., has been collected in a single volume. It is only to be regretted that the author 
has omitted to include a methodical list of the sources utilised and to give in each 
instance a precise reference to the laws cited. 
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A very interesting study of the latest developments, both theoretical and 
practical, in this field. After a brief historical survey of respiratory diseases due 
to dusts, the author deals with the following questions : types of dusts ; pathology 
(clinical and experimental data) ; diagnosis ; prognosis ; relations between pneu- 
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ment on various railways in the United States and in Canada, with brief refer- 
ences to the schemes in operation on the L.M.S. Railway Co. in Great Britain and 
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